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INTRODUCTION 



TO THE 


LITERATURE OE EUROPE 

IN THE FIFTEENTH. SIXTEENTH, AND 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURIES. 


CHAPTER 1. 

HISTORY OF ANCIENT LITERATURE IN EUROPE) 

FROM 1()00 TO 1650 . 

Sect. I. 


UccVmi* of werehf philolo^caf, vspcciftni/ Greek, I^arnin^ —• Cnsattbon — 
Vigor—Rdiiions of (h'cek and Latin Classics — Critical Writings 
Lathi Shflc — Scio2)pms — Voi-Mus — Successive Periods ^ modem 
Luiimsts, 


1. In every period of literary history, if we should chap. 

listen to the complaints of contemporaiy writers, 

all learnini? and science have been verginff towards Leaminlu of 

* . ^ 1 .T • /' 1 • 1 ^ 1 17th century 

extinction. None remain ot the mighty, the race {w pj a i io- 
of giants is no more ; the lights that have been 
extinguished burn in no other hands ; we have 
fallen on evil days, when letters are no longer 
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qfitAJh' ^lltbliour witli the world, nor are they culti- 
^ vated by those who ttfescrve to be honoured. Such 
are the lamentations of many throughout the whole 
sixteenth century ; and with such do Scaliger and 
Casaubon greet that which opened upon them. Yet 
the first part of the seventeenth century may be 
reckoned eminently the learned age; rather how¬ 
ever in a more critical and exact erudition with 
respect to historical flict, than in w'hat is strictly 
called philology, as to which we cannot, on the 
whole, rank this so high as the jireceding period. 
Neither Italy nor (Jermany maintainetl its repu¬ 
tation, which, as it has been already mentioned, had 
begun tow'ane tow'arilsthe close of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. The same causes were at work, the same jirc- 
ference of studies \eiy foreign to polite letters, meta- 
ph}sical ])hilosoj)h^, dogmatic theology, patristic or 
mcdueval ecclesiastical history, or, in some countries, 
the physical sciences, which were rajiitlly gaining 
ground. And to these W'e must add a prevalence 
of bad taste, even among those who Iiad some 
pretensions to be reckoned scholars. Lijisius had 
set an example of abandoning the jnirest models ; 
and Ins followers had less sense and taste than 
himself. They sought obsolete terms from Pacuvius 
and Plautus, they affected pointed sentences, and 
a studied conciseness of period, which made their 
style altogether dry and jejune. * The universities, 
and even the gymnasia or schools of (lermany, grew 
negligent of all the beauties of language. Latin itself 
wasacquired in a slovenly manner, by helpof modern 


* Biogr. Uiiiv. art. Ora*vhis. Eichhorn, lii. I, ^'■^0. 
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books, wliicli spared tlie pains of acquiring any chap. 
subsidiary knowledge of antiquity. And this neg- 
lect of the ancient writers in education caused even 
eminent scholars to write ill, as we perceive in the 
supplements of Freinshemius to Curtins and Livy.* 

a. A sufficient evidence of this is found in the Popularity 
vast popularity which the writings of Comcnius •>*“*• 
acquired in Germany. This author, a man of much 
industry, some ingenuity, and little judgment, made 
himself a colossal i-eputation by his Orbis Sensu- 
alium Fictus, and still more by his Janua l.ingua- 
iTim Jleserata, the latter published in 1()31. This 
contains, in 100 chapters subdivided into 1000 
paragraphs, more than (f.'fOO I.atin words, exclusive, 
of course, of such as recur. The originality of its 
method consists in weaving all useful words into a 
series of paragraj)hs, so that they may be learned 
in a short time, without the lediousnc.ss of a nomen¬ 
clature. It was also intended to blend a knowledge 
of things with one of words.t The Orbis Sensua- 
iiiun Pictus has the same end. This is what has 
since been so continually attempted in books of 
education, that some may be surprised to hear of 
its originality. No one, however, before Comenius 
seems to have thought of this method. It must, 
unquestionably, have appeared to facilitate the early 
acquirement of knowledge in a very great degree ; 
and even with reference to language, if a compen¬ 
dious mode of getting at Latin words were the 
object, the works of Comcnius would answer the 
purpose beyond those of any classical author. In 
a country where Latin was a living and spoken 

* Eichhoi-ii, 32G. f Biogr. IJniv. 

a 2 
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CHAP, tongue, as was in some measure the case with 
Germany, no great strictness in excluding barba¬ 
rous phrases is either practicable or expedient. 
But, according to the received principles of philo¬ 
logical literature, they are such books as every 
teacher would keep out of the hands of his pupils. 
They were, nevertheless, reprinted and translated 
in many countries; and obtained a general recep¬ 
tion, especially in the German empire, and similarly 
circumstanced kingdoms.* 

Dccimeof 3. The Greek language, meantime, was thought 

learning, unneccssaiy, and few, comparatively speaking, con¬ 
tinued to prosecute its study. In Italy it can 
merely be .said, that there were still professors of 
it in the universities; but no one .Hellenist distin¬ 
guishes this century. Most of those who jniblished 
editions of Greek authors in Germany, and they 
were far from numerou.s,.had been formed in the 
last age. The decline was jirogressive; few 
scholars remained after IfiiiO, and a long blank 
ensued, until Tabricius and Kustcr restored the 
study of Greek near the end of the century, liven 
in France and Holland, where many were abun- 


* Bnillct, Critiques Grainmairi- 
ens, part ot'thc Ju^cnicns dus Syu- 
van.s,(whoin I cite by thennmbtT or 
paragraph, on ac’coiint of tlie diffe¬ 
rent editions,) quotes Lan¬ 

celot’s reiTiark on the Jantia Lin- 
guarum, that it requires a better 
memory than most hoy.s possess to 
master it, and that commonly tlie 
first part is forgotten before the 
last is learned. It excites <iis- 
gust ill the scholar, because he is 
always in a new country, every 
chapter being filled with words he 


lias not seen before; and the suc¬ 
cessive [)arts of tile hook have no 
connexion with one another. 

Moriiof, tliough he would al)- 
solutcly banish the Janiia Lin- 
giiai'iini from all schools where good 
Latinityi.s rc(|iiircd, .seems to think 
rather better of the Orbis Sensua- 
linm Pictus, as in itself a happy 
idea, though the delineations are 
indifferent, aial the whole not so 
well arranged as it might be. Poly- 
histor. lib. ii. c,+. 
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dantly learned, and some, as we shall see, accom¬ 
plished philologers, the Greek language seems to 
have been cither less regarded, or at least less 
promoted by eminent scholars, than in the preced¬ 
ing century. * 

4. Casaubon now stood on the pinnacle of critical 
renown. Ilis Persius in 1605, and his Polybius 
in 1609 , were testimonies to liis continued industry 
in this province, t Put with this latter edition the 
])liilologica] labours of Casaubon came to an end. 
In 1610 he acee])ted the invitation of James I., 
who bestowed uj)on him, though a layman, a 
prebend in tlie church of Canterbury, and, as 
some, perhaps erroneously, liave said, another in 
that of Westminster, t He died in England within 
four years after, liaving consiimcil the intermediate 
time in the defence of his royal patron against the 
.Jesuits, and in writing Animadversions on the 
Annals of Baronius ; works ill-suited to his peculiar 
talent, and in the latter of which he is said to have 
had but little success. He laments, in his epistles. 


* Sciili^cr, even in says : 

Cjiiis hodic nosoil (*ra'oo 'f sed qiiis 
CNt dootiis (irxcoV Non ilubito 
esse aliquot, sod pauoos, ot qiios 
non novi nc do noniino (jiudoin. Tc 
unuin novi ct memorial avorniii et 
iio.slri sioonli (iriooo doctissimuni, 
qiii unu.s inGra'ois privstitcris, qii;c 
poNt ronatas npud l 1 o^ bonus litcras 
oinnes nunquain privstari' potu- 
isscut. lie goes on to speak ot* 
Iiiinsclf, n» .standing next to(’aban- 
bon, and the only eoni|H*tent judge 
of* the extent of his learning; qiii 
dc pnestantia doelrinie tuie certo 
judiearc po.ssit,cgo ant unicus suin, 
aiit qni eteteros hue in re niagno 
intervallo vinco. Seal. Epist. 7’i. 
f The translation that('asaubon 

n 


has Iierc given of Polybius has 
generally passed for excellent, 
though some have thought him a 
l)etter scliolar in (ireck than in 
Latin, and consequently not always 
able ti> rciulcr the .sense as well as 
he conceived it. Baillct, n. 902. 
Schweighaiiscr j^raiscs the annota¬ 
tions, hut not without the criticism 
for which a later editor generally 
finds room in an earlier. Ileiske, 
he sa}'s, had pointed out many 
errors, 

J The latter is contrailictcd by 
Beloe, Auecdotc.s of Literature, 
vol. V. p. I2(>., on the authority of 
Le Nc\e\s I'asli-Ecclcsiie Angli- 
canse. 


CHAP. 

I. 


Casaubon. 
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CHAP, the want of leisure for completing his labours on 

_ Polybius ; the king had no taste but for theology, 

and he found no library in whicli he could pursue 
his studies.* “ I gave up,” he says, “ at last, with 
great sorrow, iny coinnicntary on Polybius, to whicli 
I had dev^oted so inucli time, but the good king must 
be obeyed.” t Casaubon was the last of the great 
scholars of the sixteenth century, Joseph Scaliger, 
who, especially in his recorded conversation, was 
very sparing of praise, says expr(\ssly, Casaubon 
is the most learned man now livini}:.” It is not 
imjiossible that he meant to except himself; which 
would by no means be unjust, if we take in the 
whole range of erudition ; but in the exactly cri¬ 
tical knowledge of the Greek language, Casaubon 
had not even a rival in xScaliger. 

idiotl.mi!, ^ ]>eriod taisued, during which no very 

considerable progress was made in Greek literature. 
Few books occur before the j ear 10.50 which have 
obtained a durable reputation. The best known, 
and, as I conceive, by tar the best of a grammatical 
nature, is that of A’iger de Idiotismis praicipuis 


* Jacent curjB J’olyhiante, et 
fortassc rttenuun Jacchiint, !ic(|ac 
Bilim Siaiis commodus ad ilia r^tiidia 
Bst locus. Kpist. 7(16. IHura atl- 
dcreui, uisi omni lilironiin ]>nvsidio 
incoriim deficcrer. (^narc <le 

c'oiniiieiitariis Poljliianis noli Jiie- 
niiiiisse, ([lumdo rationc.s prionim 
iiieoruiii stiidiorain hoc itcrniirihcc 
coiiturhiivit, iit vix sine Mi.s|iirio 
ejuK iiK'cpti possiiii incininissc, 
ijiiod tot vii;iliis niihi coiistitit. Sed 
neque adcbt luca hiliiiotln ca, iic(|uo 
ea studia miiltuin aimt iid f^uisiuni 
illins, ciijiis .soii-ii.s, qiianidiii idc 
^iini i'litnruH, habendn iiiihi ratio. 
I 4 ». 704'. (Fcl). Kill.) Ilex op* 


timus atqno tvtrt^errTttroc rebus 
tlieolop'ci.s ita d(‘lcctatur, ut aliis 
cLiris htcrariis non niultuia ojict'ie 
iinpcndat, Kp. H7/^. Pgo quid liic 
again, si cupis scire, hoc uiuiin re- 
spondebo, omnia priora studia iiiea 
iiMulitiis intcriisse. Nam maximiis 
rex et liberalihsiinns iinico gencre 
litoruniiu sic capitur, ut stuim ot 
siiurum iugeiiia in illo dctiiieac. 
Kp, 76;i. 

f Dcccssi genicns a Polyliiaiio 
conunontario, quern tot labonluis 
concinuaverain ; sed regi optiiuo 
parendum erut. Ep, 854, Feb, 
id 13. 
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Grascac Linguae, which Hoogeveeii and Zeunius chap. 
successively enlarged in the last century. Viger 
was a Jesuit of Rouen, and the first edition was in 
1032. It contains, even as it came from the author, 
many valuable criticisms, and its usefulness to a 
Greek scholar is acknowledged. Rut, in order to 
determine the jdace of Viger among grammarians, 
we should ascertain by comparison with preceding- 
works, especially the Thesain us of Stephens, for 
how much he is indebted to their labours. He 
would probably, after all deductions, appear to merit 
great praise, llis arrangement is more clear, and 
his knowledge of syntax more compi-ehensive, than 
that of Caninius or any other earlier writer; but 
his notions are not unfrequently imj)erfect or erro¬ 
neous, as the succeeding edilors have pointed out. 

In common with many of the older grammarians, 
he fancied a dilfercnce of sense between the two 
aorists, wherein even Zeunius has followed him. * 
f). 
ace 

in 1()38, of which its later editor, Lischer, says 
that it has ahvays stood in high repute as a school¬ 
book, and been fre(piently reprinted; meaning, 
doubtless, in Germany. There is nothing striking- 
in Weller’s grammar; it may deserve })raise for 
clearness and brevity; but, in Vergara, Caninius, 



In a much lower rank, we may perhaps next wdier’s 
Weller, author of a Greek grammar, published sramniai. 


* An earlier treatise on (jircck 
|)iirtielL‘s by Devarins, a (ireck of 
the Ionian Islands,have l)een 
nientioned in the last volmiio. It 
was repuhlUhed by UeuMnann, 
who calls Dcviirius, lionio olim 

Ji 


baud ignobilis, at hodic prcnc neg- 
Icctns. He is thought too subtle 
in grammar, Imt serins to have lieen 
an excellent scholar. I do not per- 
criv(*tliat Viger has borrowed iVoin 
him. 

A 
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CHAR 

I. 


Labbc and 
others. 


and Sylburgius, there is much more instruction for 
those who are not merely schoolboys, What is 
most remarkable is, that Weller claims as his own 
the reduction of the declensions to three, and of 
the conjugations to one; which, as has been seen 
in our second volume*, is found in the grammar 
of Sylburgius, and is probably due to Ramus. 
This is rather a piece of effrontery, as he could 
scarcely have lighted by coincidence on both these 
innov’^ations. Weller has given no syntax j what is 
added in Fischer’s edition is by Lambert Ros. 

7- Philip Labbe, a French Jesuit, was a labo¬ 
rious compiler, among whose numerous works not 
a few relate to the grammar of the Greek language. 
He Iiad, says Niceron, a wonderful talent in multi¬ 
plying titlepages ; we have fifteen or sixteen gram¬ 
matical treatises from him, wliich might have 
been comprised in two or three ordinary volumes. 
Labbe’s Reguhe Accentuum, published in lG35, was 
once, I believe, of some repute; but he has little or 
nothing of his own.t The Greek grammars pub¬ 
lished in this age by Alexander Scot and others 
are ill-digested, according to Lancelot, without 
order or principle, aiid full of useless and perplexing 
things t: and that of Vossius, in iGh^, which is 
only an improved edition of that of Clenardus, 
appears to contain little which is not taken from 
others.§ Erasmus Schmidt is said by Eichhorn to 
be author of a valuable work on Greek dialects 1|; 
George Pasor is better known by his writings on 


^ P^e 

f Niceron, vol.xxv. 
X Baillet, n. 706. 


§ Itl, n. 71 i. 

(I Gfscliidilc clcr Cultur, iii. 325. 
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the Hellenistic dialect, or that of the Septiiagint 
and New Testament. Sahnasius, in his Commen- 
tarius do Ilellcnistica, (Leyden, 1613) has gone 
very largely into this subject. This, he says, is a 
question lately agitated, whether there be a pe¬ 
culiar dialect of llie Greek Scrij)iures; for, in the 
last age, the very name of Hellenistic was unknown 
to scholars. Tt is not above half a century old. 
It was supposed to be a Hebrew idiom in (ireek 
words; which, as he argues elaborately and with 
gieat learning, is not sullieieut to constitute a 
distinct dialect, none of the ancients having ever 
mentioned one by this name. This is evidently 
nmcli of a verbal dispute; since no one would 
apply the word to the scrijjtural Greek, in the 
same sense that he iloes to the Doric and Attic. 
.Sahnasius lays down two essential characteristics 
of a dialect; one, that it should be spoken by 
j)eo])le differing in locality; another, that it should 
be distinguishable by single words, not merely by 
idiom. A profusion of learning is scattered all 
round, but not ])edantieally or impertinently; ajid 
this seems a very useful book in Greek or Latin 
philology. lie may perha})s be thought to under¬ 
rate the peculiarities of language in the Old and 
New Testament, as if they were merely such as 
passed current among the contemporary Greeks. 
The second part of this Commentary relates to 
the Greek dialects generally, without reference to 
the Hellenistic. He denies the name to what is 
usually called the common dialect, spoken, or at 
least written, by the Greeks in general after the 
time of Alexander. This also is of course a question 
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of words; perhaps Salmasius used a more con¬ 
venient phraseology than what is often met with 
in grammarians. 

8. Editions of Greek classics are not so nume¬ 
rous as in the former period. The Pindar of 
Erasmus Schmidt, in 1G14, and the Aristotle of 
Duval, in may be mentioned: the latter is 

still in request, as a convenient and complete 
edition. Meursius was reckoned a good critical 
scholar, but his works as an editor are not very 
important. The chief monument of his philologi¬ 
cal erudition is llie I^exicon Grajco-Earbarnm, a 
glossary of the Greek of the lower empire. But no 
edition of a Greek author published in the tirstpart 
of the seventeenth eentury is superior, at least in 
magnificence, to that of Chrysostom by Sir Henry 
Savilc. This came forth, in 1()12, from a press 
established at Eton by liimself, provost of that 
college. He had procured types and pressmen in 
Holland, and three years had been employed in 
printing the eight volumes of tliis great work; one, 
which both in sj)lendour of execution, and in tlic 
erudition displayed in it by Savile, who had col¬ 
lected several manuscripts of Chrysostom, leaves im¬ 
measurably behind it every earlier production of the 
English press. The expense, which is said to have 
been eight thousand pounds, was wholly defrayed by 
himself, and the tardy sale of so voluminous a work 
could not have reimbursed the cost. * Another 


* Beloc’s Anecdotes of Litcra- considerably more. What wonder 
tnre,vol.v. Thec<;piessold that the sale was slow? Fuller 

for 9/. cacli; u sum ctjual to nearly however tells us, that when he 
-SO/, at present, and from the wrote, almost half a century after- 
relative wealth of the country, to war<Is. the book was become scarce. 
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edition, in fiict, by a Jesuit, Fronto Duca3ns(Fronton 
le Due), was published at Paris within two years 
afterwards, liaving the advantage of a Latin trans¬ 
lation, wliich iSavile had imprudently waved. It 
has even been imputed to Diicmus, that, having pro¬ 
cured the sheets of Savile’s edition from the press¬ 
men while it was under their hands, he printed his 
own without alteration. But this seems an apocry¬ 
phal story. * Savile had the assistance, in revising 
the text, of the most learned co-adjutors he could 
find in England. 

9. A very few more Greek books were printed 
at Eton soon afterwards ; and though that j)ress 
soon ceased, some editions of Greek authors, gene¬ 
rally for schools, a])})cared in England before 1650. 
One of these, the Poetae Minores of Winterton, is 
best known, and has sometimes been reprinted; 
it does little credit to its original editor, the text 
being exceedingly corrupt, and the notes very 
trifling. The Greek language however was now 


Chrysostoiinis, siiys Casaiibon, a 
Siivilio eilitur privata impensa, 
aniino rcjijio. Ep. 7.SH, (ajiiitl lie- 
loc.) TIk* principal assistants of 
Savile were,Matthew Ibist/riioiniis 
Allen, and especially llichard 
Montagu, afterwards celebrated in 
our ecclesiastical history as bishop 
of Chichester, who is said to have 
correctcti the text before it went 
to the press. As this is tlic first 
work of learning, On a great scale, 
published in England, it deserves 
the particular coniincinoration of 
those to whom we owe it, 

* It is told by Fuller, and 1 do 


not know that it has any inde- 
j)cndent coiifirination. Savile him¬ 
self say.s of Fronto Duemns, “ V^ir 
doctissiimis, ct cui Clhrysostoiuu.s 
nostcr pluriiiuim debet.” Fuller, it 
may be observed, sajs, that the 
Parisian edition followed Savilc's 
in a few months,” whereas the 
time Wiis two years ; aiul as Bru¬ 
net (Manuel du Libraire) justly 
observes, there is uo a})parcnt ne¬ 
cessity to suppose an unfair com¬ 
munication of the shcct.s, even if 
the text hliould be proved to be 
copietl 
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much studied * j the age of James and Charles was 
• truly learned ; our writei's are prodigal of an abun¬ 
dant erudition, which embraces a far wider range 
of authors than arc now read; the philosopliers of 
every class, the poets, the historians and orators of 
Greece, to whom few comparatively had paid 
regard in the days of Elizabeth, seem as familiar to 
the miscellaneous writers of her next successors, as 
the fathers of the church are to the theologians. 
A few, like Jeremy 'faylor, are equally copious in 
their libations from both streams. Hut thouffh 
thus deeply read in ancient learning, our old scholars 
were not very critical in philology. 

10. Ill Latin criticism, the pretensions of the 
seventeenth century are liir more considerable than 
in Greek. The first remarkable edition, however, 
that of Horace by 'rorrentius, a Helgian ecclesiastic, 
though it ap])eared in IfiOS, being posthumous, 
belongs strictly to the preceeding age. It has 
been said that Dacier borrowed much for his own 
notes from this editor j but Horace was so pro- 


* Tt mijilit appear, at fir.st siijlit, 
that Casaiibtm intciKled to ^eiui liis 
son Aleric toIIolIiintl,un(Jcr the care 
of IFoinsiii.s^ because he could not 
get a good classical education in 
Rnglaml. Ciipio in (iricci'i, La- 
tinis, et Hebraicis literis ipsiiin se- 
rio exerceri. Hoc in Anglia po,s.se 
fieri .spcrarc non po.ssninus ; nam 
hie lociipletissiimi siiiit collegia, sed 
quorum ratio toto gcnerc c(i versa 
cat ah institiitis omnium alioriuu 
collcgiorum. Ep. 

But possibly he meant that, on 
account of his son’s foreign birth, 
he could not he admitted on the 
foundation of English colleges, 
though the words do not clearly 
express this. At the king’s coni- 
iniiud, howc\ LT, Meric was sent to 


Oxford. One of Casaubon’s sons 
went to Eton school; literis dat 
ojicrani in gymnasio lUoniensi. Ep. 
'7‘i7. (apud Beloe’s Anecdotes ; I 
had overlooked the pus.sagc.) 
Theoh>gical learning, in the reign 
of James, opposed polite letters 
and philology. Est in Anglia, says 
Casaubon, theologorum ingens co- 
pia ; CO enim fere omnes stiidia 
sua referunt. Ep. 7&2. Veiiio ex 
Anglia (Orothis writes in 1613}, 
litcranim ibi tenuis est incrces ; 
theologi regnant, Icgiileii rein fa- 
ciiiiit; umis ferine (>asa(ibonus 
habet fortunam satis taventeni, 
sed, lit ip.se judicat, minus certani. 
Nc luiic quidem locus fiiisset in 
Anglia ut litcratori, thcologiuii 
inducre debuit. h-idst. («rot, p. 751. 
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fusely illustrated in the sixteenth century, that little 
has been left for later critics, except to tamper, as 
they have largely done, with his text. This period 
is not generally conspicuous for editions of Latin 
authors; but some names of high repute in gram¬ 
matical and critical lore belong to it. 

11. G niter, a native of Antwerp, who became a 
professor in several German universities, and finally 
in that of Heidelberg, might have been mentioned 
in our history of the sixteenth century, before the 
expiration of which some of his critical labours 
had been accomplished. Many more belong to the 
first twenty years of the present. No more diligent 
and indefatigable critic ever toiled in that quarry. 
His Suspiciones, an early work, in which he has 
explained and amended miscellaneous passages, his 
annotations on the Senecas, on Martial, on Statius, 
on the Roman historians, as well as another more 
celebrated comjiilation which we shall have sodn 
to mention, bear witness to his immense industry. 
In G reck he did comparatively but little; yet he 
is counted among good scholars in that language. 
All others of his time, it has been said, appear 
mere drones in comparison with him.* Scaligcr 
indeed, though on intimate terms with Gruter, in 
one of his usual fits of spleen, charges him with 
a tasteless indifference to the real merit of the 
writers whom he explained, one being as good as 
another for his purpose, which was only to produce 
a book.t In this art Gruter was so perfect, that 

^ Baillet, n. 48^. Bayle. Ni- cacata, niotlo iihros iniiltos cx- 
ccron, vol. ix, cudat, Scalig. secunda, 

f Non curat utrum charta sit 
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he never failed to publish one every year, and 
"sometimes every month.* His eulogists have 
given him credit for acuteness and judgment, and 
even for elegance and an agreeable variety; but 
he seems not to have })reserved much repute except 
for his laborious erudition. 

12. Daniel Ileinsius, conspicuous as secretary of 
the synod of Dort, and a Latin poet of distinguished 
name, was also among the first philologers of his 
age. Many editions of Greek and Latin writers, 
or annotations upon them, Theocritus, Hesiod, 
Maximus Tyrius, Aristotle, Horace, Terence, 
Silius, Ovid, attest his critical skill. He is praised 
for a judicious reserve in criticism, avoiding the 
trifles by which many scholars luul wearied their 
readers, and attending only to what really de¬ 
manded the aid of a critic, as being corrupt or 
obscure. His learning was very extensive and 
ptofound, so that in the j)ancgyrical tone of the 
times, he is set above all the living, and almost 
above all the dead. t 

13. Grotius contributed much to ancient phi¬ 
lology. His editions of Aratus, Stobaius, the frag¬ 
ments of the lost Greek dramas, Lucan and Ta¬ 
citus are but a part of those which he published. 
In the power of illustrating a writer by pai’allel 
or resembling passages from others, however 
remote, his taste and fondness for poetry, as much 
as his vast erudition, have made him remarkable. 
In mere critical skill, he was not quite so great a 
master of the Greek as of the Latin language : 

O O " 


* Baylc, note i. 


f Baillet, n,5l7. 
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nor was he equal to restoring the text of the dra- chap. 
made poets. 

14. The Variae Lcctioncs of Rutgersius, in 1618, Rntgcrsius, 
whose premature death cut on a bruliant promise RKrUiUis- 
of erudition, are in six books, almost entirely 
devoted to emendation of the text, in such a mis¬ 
cellaneous and desultory series of criticisms, as 
the example of Turnebus and other scholars had 
rendered usual.* Reinesius, a Saxon physician, 
in 1610 put forth a book with the same title, a 
thick volume of about 700 pages, of multifarious 
learning, chiefly, but not exclusively, classical. He 
is more interpretative, and less attentive to restore 
corrupted texts than Rutgersius. t The Adver¬ 
saria of Caspar Rarthius are better known. This 
work is in 60 books, and extends to about 1500 
pages in folio. It is exactly like those of Turnebus 
and Muretus, an immense repertory of uncon¬ 
nected criticisms and other miscellaneous erudition. 


The chapters exceed in number the pages, and 
each chapter contains several articles. There is, 
however, more connexion, alphabetical or other¬ 
wise, than in Turnebus j and they are less exclu¬ 
sively classical, many relating to mediieval and 
modern writers. The sixtieth book is a com- 


* “ This work,” says Niccron 
(vol.xxx'n.), “is incstccin : thostylu 
is neat and polite, the thoughts arc 
just and refined; it has no mure quo¬ 
tations than the subject re<|nircs,” 
-I- Bayle ol),serves oftlic writings 
of Ucinesins in general, that “good 
judges of literature have no sooner 
read some pages, but they place him 
above those philologers wlio have 
only a good memory, and rank him 


with critics who go beyond their 
reading and know more than books 
have taught them. The penetration 
of tlicir understanding makes them 
draw conse(|ueiU‘C*s, and form con¬ 
jectures, which lead them to disco¬ 
ver hidden treasures. liLincsius 
was one of thc^c, and made it his 
chief business to find out what 
others had not said.” 
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mentary on a p^art of Augustin dc Civitate Dei. 
It is difficult to give a more precise notion of 
Barthius; he is more aesthetic than Turnebus, but 
less so than Muretus; he explains and corrects 
fewer intricate texts than the former, but deals 
more in parallel passages and excursive illustration.* 
Though Greek aj)pears more than in Turnebus, 
by far the greater part of Barthius’s Adversaria 
relates to Latin, in the proportion of at least 
fifteen to one. A few small poems are printed 
from manuscripts for the first time. Barthius, ac¬ 
cording to Morliof, though he sometimes explains 
authors very Avell, is apt to be rash in his'alterations, 
hasty in his judgments, and has too much useless 
and frivolous matter. Bayle is not more favour¬ 
able. Barthius published an edition of Statius, 
and another of Claudian. 

1.5. lligault, or lligaltius. Petit, Thysius, and 
several more, do honour to France and the Low 
countries during this period. Spain, though not 
strong in classical philology, produced llamiresius 
de Prado, whose sive quinquaginta 

militum ductor, 1612, is but a book of ciiticism 


* The following are the hetnis of 
the fourth chapter of the first book, 
which may serve as a specimen of 
the Adversaria : Ad Victoris Uti- 
c^nsis Itbruin primnin not:c ct ciiicn- 
dationcs. Limites. Colliinitia. Quun- 
titas. IJ. Stephanas notatiir. Impcii- 
dcre. Totimi. Omnimode. Dextrales. 
Ahta. Fraiicisii Balduini audacia 
castigatur. Tornicnta antiqiia. Li- 
guamcn Arx capitis. Mcniorias. On- 
ciari. Balduinus denuo aliqiiotics 
iiotatur. It is true that all this far¬ 
rago ari.ses out of one passage in 
Victor of Utica, and Barthius is 


far from being so <Iesultory as Tiir- 
nebiis ; but .‘^000 coliinius of such 
notes make hut a dictionary with¬ 
out the help of the alphabet. Bar- 
tliius tells us himself that he had 
finished two other volumes of 
Adversaria, besides correcting tlic 
first. 8ec tile passage in Bayle, 
note K. But lie does not stand on 
very high groun<l as a critic, on ac¬ 
count of‘ the rapidity with which he 
wrote, and for the same reason has 
sometimes contradicted him.self. 
Bayle. Baillct, n. 5i>8. Niccron, 
vol. vii. Morhof, lib.v. 1. iO. 
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with a quaint title. * In Latin literature we can ciiai*. 

hardly say that England made herself more con- __ 

spicuous than in Greek. The notes of John Bond 
on Horace, published in I 6 OG, are properly a 
work of the age of Elizabeth : the author was long 
a schoolmaster in that reign. These notes are 
only little marginal scholia for the use of boys of 
no great attainments; and in almost every instance, 

I believe, taken from Lambinus. 'fhis edition 
of Horace, though Antony Wood calls the author 
a most noted critic and grammarian, has only the 
merit of giving the observations of another con¬ 
cisely and perspicuously. Thomas Earnaby is called 
by Baillet one of the best scholiasts, who says 
hardly any thing useless, and is very concise, t He 
has left notes on several of the I^atin j)octs. It is 
possible that the notes are compiled, like those of 
Bond, from the foreign critics. Earnaby also was 
a schoolmaster, and schoolmasters do not write for 
the learned. He has however been acknowledged 
on the continent for a diligent and learned man. 

Wood says he was “ the chief grammarian, rheto¬ 
rician, poet, Latinist, and Grecian of his time; and 
his school was so much fre([uentcd, that more 
clmrchmcn and statesmen issued thence than from 
any school taught by one man iir England.”t 

16. But tlic greatest in this province of liter- Saimasius. 
aturc was Claude Saumaisc, best known in tlie 
Latin form Salmasius, whom the general suffrage 


* This has been ascribcil by some such remark^ as we find in it, 
to his master Sanclius, author of Baillet, n. o27. 
the Minerva, Baniircz himself +N.5ai. 
having been thought unc(jnal to J Athena; Oxonicnscs, vol. iii. 

VOL. in. c 
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of his compeers placed at their head. An incre- 
. dible erudition, so that it was said, what Salmasius 
did not know, was beyond the bounds of know¬ 
ledge, a memory such as none but those great 
scholars of former times seem to have possessed, 
a life passed, naturally enough, in solitary labour, 
were sufficient to establish his fame among the 
learned. His intellectual strength has been more 
questioned; he wrote, it has been alleged, on 
many subjects that he did not well understand, 
and some have reduced his merit to that of a 
grammatical critic, without altogether rating this 
so highly as the world has done.* Salmasius 
was very proud, self-confident, disdainful, and has 
consequently fallen into many errors, and even con¬ 
tradictions, through precipitancy. In his contro¬ 
versy with Milton, for which he was little fitted, 
he is rather feeble, and glad to escape from the 
severity of his antagonist by a defence of his own 
latinity.t The works of Salmasius are numerous, 
and on very miscellaneous subjects; among the 
philological, his Annotations on the Historic Au¬ 
gusts Scriptores seem to deserve mention. But 
the most remarkable, besides the Commentary on 
the Hellenistic Dialect, of which an account has 
been given, is the Pliniana? Exercitationes, pub¬ 
lished in IG 29 . These remarks, nominally on 

* Bullet, n. 51118 excessively f Milton began the attack by ob- 
severe on Salmasius ; but the ho- jeeting to the use jicrsona for an 
inage due to his learning by such individual man ; but in this niis- 
an age as that in which lie lived taken criticism uttered himself the 
cannot be extenuated by the cen- solecism vaimiandtm. See John- 
sure of a man like Baillet, of son’s Lives of the Poets, This 
extensive, but rather superiicial expression had previously been 
attainments, and ojicn to much noticed by Vavasscur, 
prejudice. 
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Pliny, are, in the first instance, on Solinus. Salinasiiis 
tells us that ho had spent much time on Pliny; but 
finding it beyond the powers of one man to write 
a commentary on the whole Natural History of 
that author, ho had chosen Solinus, who is a mere 
compiler from Pliny, and contains nothing from 
any other source. The Pliniana) Exercitationes 
is a mass of learning on the geogra 2 )hy and na¬ 
tural history of Pliny in more than 900 })ages, 
following the text of the Polyhistor of Solinus. * 

17 . It had been tlic desire of those who aspired 
to reputation for taste and eloquence to write well 
in Latin, the sole language, on this side of the 
Alps and Pyrenees, to which the caj)acity of choice 
and polished ex])ression was conceded. J3ut when 
the French tongue was more cultivated and had a 
criticism of its own, this became the natural in¬ 
strument of 2 )o!itc writers in France, and the Latin 
fell to the merely learned who neglected its beauties. 
In I'ingland it had never been much studied for the 
j)m*poses of style; and tiiough neither in Germany 
nor the Low Countries it was very customary to 
employ the native language, the current Latin of 
literature was always careless and often barbarous. 
Even in Italy the number of good writers in that 


* Nemo adcoutnropriam, suiim- 
que veliiti rcgiuiiu, sihi criticeii viii- 
dicntuni ivit,acCliUulins Salinasiiis, 
qui, queniadmodiiiii nihil unqiuun 
scripsit, in quo non insignia inulta 
nrtis criticae vestigia (lcprchenda.s, 
ita imprimis, ut mictores cmn notis 
ct casligaiionibiis absolutissimis 
editos taceanms, vasto illo Pliui- 
anarumExcrcitationumopcrc,quan¬ 
tum in CO cruditionis gencre vaierct 


dcmonstralum dedit. Morhof, lib. v. 
c, 1. 12, The Jesuits, I^ctavius 

and llarduin, who did not cordially 
praise any Protestant, charged this 
liook with passing over real difli- 
cultics, while a mass of lieteroge- 
neoiis matter was foisted in. Le 
('Icrc (or La Croze,) vindicates 
Salniasius against some censures 
of Harduin in Bibl. Univ. voU iv. 
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language was now very scanty. Two deserve to 
be commemorated with praise, both historians of 
the same period. The History and Annals of 
Grotiiis, in whicli he seems to have emulated, 
with more discretion than some others, the nervous 
brevity of Tacitus, though sometimes not free 
from a certain hardness and want of flow, nor equal, 
consequently, in elegance to some productions of 
the sixteenth century, may be deemed a monument 
of vigorous and impressive language. The Decads 
of Famianus Stracla, a Roman Jesuit, contain a 
history of the Flemish war, not written certainly 
in imitation of Tacitus, whom the author depre¬ 
ciated, but with more classical spirit than we 
usually find in that age. Scarcely any Latin, how¬ 
ever, of this period is equal to that of Barclay in the 
Argenis and Euphormio. Ilis style, though rather 
diffuse, and more florid than that of the Augustan 
age, is perhaps better suited to his subjects, and 
reminds us of Petronius Arbiter, who was pro¬ 
bably his model. 

18. Of the grammatical critics, whose attention 
was solely turned to the purity of Latin style, two 
are conspicuous, Gaspar Scioppius and Gerard 
Vossins. The first, one of those restless and angry 
spirits whose hand is against all the world, lived a 
long life of controversy and satire, llis productions, 
as enumerated by Niceron, mostly anonymous, are 
about one hundred; twenty-seven of which, ac¬ 
cording to another list, are grammatical.* The 
Protestants, whom he had abandoned, and the 


# Niccron, vol. XXXV. Biog.Univ. 
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Jesuits whom he would not join, arc equally tlic chap. 

objects of his anger. In literature, he is celebrated _^ 

for the bitterness of his attacks on Cicero, wliom 
he spared as little as lie did his own contemporaries. 

But Scioppius was an admirable master of the msriiii..- 

■* ^ S4>plliral 

Latin language. All tliat is remembered of l)is ora'U'Mar- 
multifarious publications relates to this. owe 

to him a much im])roved edition of the ]\Iinerva 
of Sanctius. His own Grammatica riiilosophica, 

(Milan, Ki^S,) notwithstanding its title, has no 
pretensions to be called any thing more than an 
ordinary Latin grammar. In tiiis I observed no¬ 
thing remarkable but that he denies tlic gerund 
and supine to be parts of the verb, considering the 
first as passive participles, and the second as nouns 
substantive ; a theory which seems erroneous. 

1 9. Tlie Infamia Famiani of Scioj)pius was written ni s liifnmia 
against Famianus Strada, whom he hated both as a 
Jesuit, and as one celebrated for the beauty of his 

stjde. This book serves to show how far those who 
wrote with some eloquence, as Strada certainly 
did, fell short of classical purity. The faults 
pointed out arc often very obvious to those who 
have used good dictionaries. Scioppius is how¬ 
ever so fastidious as to reject words emj)loycd by 
Seneca, Tacitus, and even Fhiedriis, as of the silver 
age; and sometimes probably is wrong in his dog¬ 
matic assertion of a negative, that no good autho¬ 
rity can be found. 

20. But his most considerable work is one called 

Stylo Hib- 

Judicium de Stylo Historico, subjoined to the hist, 
and published after his death, in 1050. This 
treatise consists chiefly of attacks on the Latin 

c 3 
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style of Tliiianiis, Lipsius, Casaubon, and other 
recent authors; but in the course of it we find 
the remarks of a subtle and severe observer on 
the ancients themselves. The silver age he dates 
from tlic latter years of Augustus, placing even 
Ovid within it. The brazen he carries up to 
Vespasian. In the silver period lie finds many 
single words as well as phrases not agreeable to 
the usage of more ancient authors. As to the 
moderns, the Transalpine writers, he says, speaking 
as an Italian, are always deficient in purity; they 
mingle the phraseology of different ages as prepos¬ 
terously as if they were to write Greek in a con¬ 
fusion of dialects; they affect obscurity, a broken 
structure of periods, a studied use of equivocal 
terms. This is particularly perceived in the school 
of Lipsius, whose own faults, however, are re¬ 
deemed by many beauties even of style.* The 


^ Transalpinis honiinibns ex 
quotiiliaiio Latini sennoniH inter 
ipsos usu, iiiLiIta »ivc barbaric, sivc 
pIt;!>oiiE ac dct(;noris not;c, sic a<l- 
nEcrcscere solent, ut postca cum 
Ktyhun arripiuTe, tic Latinitiitc 
coruiri tliibitaro ncqiuiqiiam iis in 
nientcni veniat. hide fit ut scripta 
eorum plerinnque minus puritatis 
habcani, quanivis gratia et venustas 
in iis ininime dcsidcretnr, Nam 
hmc natimi duce melius fieluint, 
qnani arte aut studio. Accedit 
alia causa ciir non m<iue piira sit 
inultonun Transalpinornm oratio, 
quotl nullo oetatis discriminc ac 
dclcctu in autornm Icctione ver- 
santur, et ex oniniura coniinixtionc 
variuin quoddam ac inultifornic 
pro suo quisquo* ingenio dicendi 
genus cfHngunt, contcnipto hoc 
Fabii iiionito : “ Diu non nisi opti- 
inus quisquo ct qui credentem 


sibi mininic fallat, legendns cst, sctl 
tliligeiiter ac prene ad scribendi so- 
licitudincm ; nec per partes inodo 
scnitaudaoninia^scd perlcetiis liber 
utitjuc cx integroresuniendiis.” Ita- 
qnc genus iibid cornqitx* oratiouis, 
sell KiiKoZtiXutr, cfliigcrc iicqiieiint, 
quod cofi’KT/io;/ vocant, qua? est 
qiiiedam mista cx vm’iaruiii lingua- 
nun ratione oratio, ut si Atticis 
Dorica, Tonica, ^'Eolica etiain dicta 
confundas ; cui siniile est si quis 
Nubliinia biiinilibiis, vetera novls, 
poetica viilgaribus, SallnstianaTul- 
linnis, mncnc et ferrea? a^tatis vo- 
cabula aurois et argentcis* inisccat, 
qui Lipsto dcductisquc ah co 
viris, solcnnis ct jam olim fatnill- 
aris cst morbus. In quibus hoc 
amplius, verha maxiino itnproprin, 
comjirelicnsioncni ohsenrain, coin- 
positioncm fractain, aut in friis- 
tiila concisam, vocuni similium aut 
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Italians, on the contrary, he proceeds to say, read 
nothing but what is worthy of imitation, and shun 
every expression that can impair the clearness and 
purity of a sentence. Yet even in Manutius and in 
the Jesuit Maffei, he finds instances of barbarism, 
much more in the French and German scholars of 
the sixteenth age; expressing contempt upon this 
account for his old enemy, Josepli Scaligor. 
Thuanus, he says, is full of modern idioms ; a 
crime not quite un])ardonablc, wlieu we remember 
the immensity of his labour, and the greater 
importance of other objects of it that he had in 
view. 

21. Gerard Vossius, a far greater name in 
general literature than Scioj)pius, contributed more 
essentially to these grammatical rules j and to him, 
perhaps, rather than to any other one man, we may 
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puerilem cnptationcm 
sininiadvcrtas. Musnis ta- 
nieii, noil nogo, virtutibus vitia siiu 
Lipsius rcdiinit, imprimis aciiniinc, 
venere, salilms (ut excelluus viri 
ingenium fbrebat) tiiin pluriiiiis 
iL’ctishimis verbis loqiicndiqiie ino- 
dis, cx qiiibiis non lam faciiltatcm 
bcnc hcribeudi, rjiistpie, qnoil me¬ 
lius cstjiiitellcctuiu ei flccsscy qiiaiii 
voluutatcin, quo minus rectiora 
nialit, anibitiusuule, plnnsusque 
popularis studio pnBpcdiri iiitclli- 
gas. Italorurn longe dispar ratio. 
IMniuni eniin non nisi optimum 
Icgerc ct ad iinitundum sibi propo- 
ncre soicnt; quod jndicio quo cm- 
tcnis nationcs omnium consensu 
siipcrant, imprimis cst consenta- 
ncinn. ncinde nihil non faciunt, 
ut evitent omnia, unde aliquid inju- 
ninda; ct eontaiiiiiiandnc orationis 
periculi ostenditiir Latinb igitur 


nunquam loquuntur, quod fieri vix 
posse pcrsuivsum habeant, quiii 
quotidiaiuis ejus liiigum ustis ad 
inslar torrentis lutulcutus fluut, ct 
cujusque modi verborum sordcs 
secuni rapiat, (pirn postca quodaiii 
fau'iliaritatis jure sic scscribentibus 
ingeraiit, ut etiain diligentissimos 
fallant, ct baud dubic pro Latinis 
habcaiitur. Hoc curiiiu consilium 
cum non intclligant Tranbalpini, 
id coruni inscitiie perperam assig- 
nunt. 8ic r^ctc l^tulu Manutio 
iisii vciiit, ut quoniain vix tria 
verba Latina in faniiliari sermoiie 
proferre polcrat, c;un (icrniaui 
complurcs, qui loqncntcin auditnri 
ad cum venerunt, vcbeiuenter prai 
sc contcmncTcnt. IJuictamcn nemo 
qui saiiiis sit ad jmritatis et clc- 
gantim Latiiuc summam quicquid 
defuisse dixerit, p. 06. 


C 
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CHAP, refer tlie establishment of as much correctness of 
writing as is attainable in a dead language. Besides 
several works on rhetoric and poetry, which, as 
those topics were usually treated in ages of more 
erudition than taste or jiliilosophy, resolved them¬ 
selves into philological disquisitions, looking only 
to the language of the ancient writers, we have 
several more strictly within that province. The 
long use of Latin in writings on modern subjects, 
before the classical authors had been studied, had 
brought in a host of barbarisms, that even yet were 
not expelled. 11 is treatise De Vitiis tSermonis et 

Glosseniatis Latino-harharis is in nine hooks ; four 
published in during the author’s life; five 

in 1685. I'he former are by far the most copious. 
It is a very large collection of words in use among 
modern writers, for which there is no adequate 
authority. Of these many are jilainly barbarous, 
and taken from the writers of the middle ages, or 
at best from those of the fifth and sixth centuries. 


Few of such would he used by any tolerable scholar. 
He includes some which, though in themselves 
good, have a wrong sense given to them. Words 
howev^er occur, concerning which one might be 
ignorant without discredit, especially before the 
publication of this treatise, which has been the 
means of correcting the ordinary dictionaries. 

22. In the five posthumous books, which may 
be mentioned in this place, having probably been 
written before 1650, we find chiefly what the author 
had forgotten to notice in the former, or had since 
observed. But the most valuable part relates to 


the “falso suspecta,” which fastidious critics have 
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unreasonably rejected, generally because they do 
not appear in the Augustan writers. Those whom 
he calls “Nizoliani verius qiiam Ciceroniani,” dis¬ 
approved of all words not found in Cicero. * It 
is curious to perceive, as Vossius shows us, how 
many apparently obvious words do not occur in 
Cicero j yet it would be mere affectation to avoid 
them. This is pcrhaj)s the best part ofVossius’s 
treatise. 

23. We are indebted to Vossius for a still more 
important work on grammar, the Aristarchus, sive 
do Arte Grammatica, which first appeared in lGf3.^. 
'I'his is in seven books; the first treats of grammar 
in general, and especially of the alphabet; the 
second of syllables, under which head he dwells at 
great length on prosodyt; the third (which, with 
all the following, is separately entitled l)e vocuin 
Analogia) of words generally, and of the genders, 
numbers, and cases of nouns. The same subject 
occupies the fourth book. In the fifth, he inves¬ 
tigates verbs; and in the sixth, the remaining parts 
of speech. The last book relates to synUix. This 



for the most part alphabetically under each chapter. 
It has been said that Vossius has borrowed almost 
every thing in this treatise from Sanctius and 
Scioppius. If this be true, we must accuse him of 


PiUlliis Manutins stTiijilotl to 
iisu words on tlie autlioriiy of 
Ciiero’s corrospondcuts, such as 
(Radius or Pollio; a ridiculoihs 
allcctation, especially when \vc 
observe what Vossius has pointed 
out, that iininy common words ilo 
not occur in Cicero. It is aiua;(in^ 


to see the objections of these (Ci¬ 
ceronian critics. 

Til this we fiml Vossius awace 
of the mb' hroiii;lit (o li^ht by 
Duwes, and now familiar, that u 
final \owc*l is rarely short betbre a 
word lici^inning with .v and a mute 
consonant. 
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unfairness; for he never mentions the Minerva. 
But the edition of this grammar by Scioppius was 
not published till after the death of Vossius. 
Salmasius extolled that of the latter above all 
which had been published. 

24. In later times the ambition of writing Latin 
with accuracy and elegance has so universally de¬ 
clined, that the diligence of Scioppius and Vossius 
has become hardly valuable except to schoolmasters. 
It is however an art not contemptible, either in 
respect to the taste and discernment for which it 
gives scope in composition, or for the enhanced 
pleasure it reflects on the pages of ancient writers. 
We may distinguish several successive periods in 
its cultivation since the first revival of letters. If we 
begin with Petrarch, since before his time there was 
no continuous imitation of classical models, the first 
period will comprise those who desired much, but 
reached little, the writers of the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth centuries, destitute of sufficient aids, and ge¬ 
nerally incapable of clearly discriminating the pure 
from the barbarous in Latin. A better tera may be 
dated from Politian ; the ancients were now fully 
known, and studied with intense labour ; the graces 
of stylo were frequently caught; yet something 
was still wanting to its purity and elegance. At 
the end of a series of improvements, a line marked 
by Bembus, Sadolet, and Longolius, we arrive at a 


* Tuum dc grammaticn u tc ac- I’cxactitude, par la methode, par 
cepi exaclissimiim in hoc genere une litterntnretres ctendue. Gibert 
ac cui nullum prionim aut cn convient, niais il trouve de la 
prisci a;vi ant nostri possit compa- pmlixitc. D’antres pourraient ii’y 
rari. Apiul RIouut in Vo.si>io. voir cpi’iinc instruction scriensc, 
' Dannou says of the grammatical souvent an.stcrc,‘ et presque tou- 
iiu<l rhetorical writings of VossiiLs: jours profitable.’* Biogr. Univ, 

Ccrt livres sc recomniandcnt par 
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third period, which we may call that of Piiuliis 
Manutius, the golden age of modern latinity. The 
diligence in lexicography of Robert Stephens, of 
Nizoliiis, of Manutius himself, and the philological 
treatises of their times, gave a miicli greater nicety 
of expression; while the enthusiasm with which 
some* of the be+it writers emulated the ancients 
inspired them with a sym})athetic eloquence and 
grace. But towards the end of the century, when 
Manutius, and Muretns, and Maj)ha.‘us, and others 
of tliat school had been removed by death, an age 
of worse taste and perhaps of niore negligence in 
granimar came on, yet one of great scliolars, and of 
men powerful even in language; the age of Lij)sius, 
of Hcaligcr, of CJrotiiis. This may be called the 
fourth period; and in this apparently the purity of 
the language, as well as its hcanty, rather declined. 
Finally, the publications of Scioppius and Vossius 
maik the beginning of another ])eriod, which we 
may consider as lasting to the present day. Gram¬ 
matical criticism had nearly reached the point at 
which it now stands; the additions, at least, which 
later philologers, Perizonius, Burman, Bentley, and 
many others have made, though by no means 
inconsiderable, seem hardly sufficient to constitute 
a distinct period, even if we could refer them 
properly to any single epoch. And the praise of 
eloquent composition has been so little sought after 
the close of the years passed in education, or 
attained only in short and occasional writings, which 
have left no durable reputation behind, that we may 
consider the Latin language,for this purpose, to have 
silently exj)ired in the regions of ])olite literature. 
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25. The antiquities of Greece and Rome, though 
they did not occupy so great a relative space in 
the literature of tliis ])criod as of the sixteenth 
century, were, from the general increase of eru¬ 
dition, not less frequently the subject of books 
than before. This field indeed is so vast, that its 
harvest had in many parts been scarcely touched, 
and in others very imjierfectly gathered by those 
we have already commemorated, the Sigonii, the 
Manulii, tlie Lipsii, and their fellow-labourers in 
ancient learning. The present century opened 
with a great work, the Corpus Inscriptionum by 
Gruter. A few endeavours had long before been 
made * to collect the antient inscriptions, of which 
the countries once Roman, and especially Italy, 
were full. The best work hitherto was by Martin 
Smetius of Uruges, after whose death his collection 
of inscriptions was published at Leyden in 1588, 
under the suj)erintendence of Dousa and Lipsius. 

2G. Scaliger first excited his friend Gruter to 
undertake the task of giving an enlarged edition of 
Smetius. t He made the index for this himself, 
devoting the labour of the entire morning for ten 
months (a summo mane ad tempos C(jenm) to an 
occupation from which so little glory could accrue. 

* See Vol. p,452. of Scaligcr’s epistles prove this, 

f Burniiin in IViefatioiie ad especially the 405th, atidressed to 
Oruteri Corpus Iiiscript.' Several Gruter. 
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“ Who,” says Burman, “ would not admire the 
liberal erudition and unpretending modesty of the 
learned of that age, who, worn as they were by 
those long and weary labours of which they freely 
complain in their coiTespondcnce witli each other, 
tliough they knew that such occupations as these 
could gain for them no better name tlian that of 
common clerks or mere drudges, yet hesitated not 
to abandon for the advantage of the public those 
pursuits which a higher fame might be expected 
to reward ? Who in these times would imitate the 
generosity of Scaliger, who, when lie miglit have 
ascribed to himself this addition to the work of 
Snietius, gave away his own right to Gruter, and 
declined to let his name be prefixed either to the 
index which he had wholly com})ilcd, or to the many 
observations by which he corrects and explains 
the inscriptions, and desired, in rccompcnce for 
the industry of Gruter, that he alone should pass 
with posterity as the author of the work ? ” * 
Gruter, it is observed by Le Clerc, has committed 
many faults: he often repeats the same inscrij)tions, 
and still more frequently has printed them from 
erroneous copies; his quotations from authors, in 
whom inscriptions are found, sometimes want ex¬ 
actness ; finally, for which he could not well be 
answerable, a vast many have since been brought 
to light, t In consequence of the publication of 

* Id. p, 6. niuiibcr of pages which had been so 

•f- Bibl, Choisie, vol. xiv. p. 51. continually referred to in all learned 
Burmun, uhi gives a strange works, the simple contrivance of 
reason for reprinting Griiter’s In- keeping tlic original numeration in 
scriptions with all their blemishes, the margin not having occurred to 
even the repetitions; namely, that hinu 
it was convenient to preserve the 
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Gruter’s Inscriptions, tlie learned began with in¬ 
credible zeal to examine old marbles for inscrip¬ 
tions, and to insert them in any work that had 
reference to antiquity. Reinesius collected as 
many as make a respectable supplement.* Rut a 
sort of aera in lapidary learning was made by 
Selden’s description, in lO^^y, of the marbles, 
brought by the Earl of Arundel from Greece, and 
which now belong to the university of Oxford. 
These contain a chronology of tlie early times of 
Greece, on which great reliance has often been 
placed, though their antiquity is not accounted 
very high in comparison with tliose times. 

Tlie Jesuit Donati publislied, in 1G33, Roma 
vetus et nova, which is not only mud) supt?rior to 
any thing jircviously written on tlie antiquities of 
the city, but is preferred by some competent 
judges to the later and more known work of Nardini. 
Both these will be found, with others of an earlier 
date, in the third and fourtli volumes of Grmvius. 
The tentli volume of tlic same collection contains 
a translation from the history of the Great Roads 
of the Roman Enqiire, published in J^rench by 
Nicolas Bcrgier in 1 6^2 ; ill arranged, it has been 
said, end diffuse, according to the custom of his 
age, but inferior, Graevius declares, in variety of 
learning to no one work that he has inserted in his 
numerous volumes. Guther, whose treatise on 
the pontifical law of Rome appears in the fifth 
volume, was, says the editor, “ a man of various 
and extended reading, who had made extracts 
from every class of wiiters, but had not always 
digested bis learning or weighed what he wrote. 

^ Biirmnn, sf/pn/. 
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Hence much has been found open to criticism in ciiAr. 
liis writings, and there remains a sufficient harvest ' 
of the same kind for any one who should care to 
undertake it.” The best work on Roman dress is 
by Octavius Ferrarius, published partly in 1642, 
partly in 1654. This has been called superficial 
by Spanheim ; but Grasvius, and several other men 
of learning, bestow more praise.* The Isiac 
tablet, covered with emblems of Egyptian an¬ 
tiquity, was illustrated by Pignoria, in a work 
bearing different titles in the successive editions 
from 1605; and his explanations are still con¬ 
sidered probable. Pignoria’s other writings were 
also in high esteem with the antiquaries.t It 
would bfe tedious to enumerate the less important 
productions of this kind. A minute and scru¬ 
pulous criticism, it has been said, distinguished 
the antiquaries of the seventeenth century. With¬ 
out, perhaps, the comprehensive views of Sigonius 
and Panvinius, they were more severely exact. 

Hence forgery and falsehood stood a much worse 
chance of success than before. Annins of Viterbo 
had deceived half the scholars of the ])receding 
age. Rut when Inghirami, in 1637, published Jiis 
Etruscarum Antiquitatum Fragmenta, monuments 
of Etruscan antiquity, which he pretended to have 
discovered at Volterra, the imposture was speedily 
detected.t 

28. The Germania Antiqua of Cluverius was 
published in I6l6, and his Italia Antiqua in 1624. 

* Niceron, V- 80. Tirabosclii, x5. t Salfi (Continuation ile Gin- 
300. guai<5}, xi. 358. 

f Niccron, vol, xxi. Biog. Uuiv. 
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These form a sort of epoch in ancient geography. 
The latter, especially, has ever since been the 
great repertory of classical illustration on this sub¬ 
ject. Cluvcrius, however, though a man of ac¬ 
knowledged ability and erudition, has been thought 
too bold an innovator in his Germany, and to have 
laid down much on his own conjecture.* 

Meursius, a native of Holland, began when 
very young, soon after the commencement of the 
century, those indefatigable labours on Grecian 
antifpiity, by which he became to Athens and all 
Hollas what Sigonius had been to Rome and 
Italy. Niceron has given a list of his publications, 
sixty-seven in number, including some editions of 
ancient writers, but for the most part co«fincd to 
illustrations of Greek usages; some also treat of 
Roman. The Gra?cia feriata, on festivals and 
games; the Orcliostra, on dancing; the Elcusinia, 
on that deeply interesting and in his time almost 
untouched subject, the ancient mysteries, arc col¬ 
lected in the works of this very learned person, or 
scattered through the Thesaurus Antiquitatum 
Graecarum of Gronoviiis. “ Meursius,” says his 
editor, “ was the true and legitimate mystagogue 
to the sanctuaries of Greece.” But his peculiar 
attention was justly shown to “ the eye of Greece, ” 
Athens. Nothing that bore on her history, her 
laws and government, her manners and literature, 
was left by him. The various titles of his works 
seem almost to exhaust Athenian antiquity: De 
Populis Atticac — Athena? Atticae — Cecropia — 
Regnum Alticum.—Archontes Athenienscs — Pi- 


* Blount. Niccron, vol. xxi. Biogr. Univ. 
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sistratiis — Foi tiina Attica — Atticarum Lcctionum 
Libri IV. — Piiaieus—Themis Attica—Solon — 
Areopagus—Panathenma— Eleiisinia ~ Tlieseus— 
vEschyhis—Sophocles et Euripides. It is manilest 
that all later learning must have been built upon 
his foundations. No one was ccpial to Meursius 
in this province; but the second place is perhaps 
due to Ubbo Emmius, professor of Greek at Ciio- 
niugen, for his Vetus Gra'cia lllustrata, lOSO. 
I'he facilities of elucidating the tojwgraphy of that 
country were by no means such as Cluverius had 
found for Italy ; and in fact little was done in 

tf ' 

respect to local investigation in order to establish 
a good ancient geogra})hy till recent times. 
Samuel Petit, a man placed by some in the very 
hrst list of the learned, pidjlished in IfioJ a com¬ 
mentary on the Athenian laws, which is still the 
chief authority on that subject. 

30. In an age so peculiarly learned as this part 
of the seventeenth century, it will be readily con¬ 
cluded that many books must have a relation to 
the extensive subject of this section ; though the 
stream of erudition had taken rather a different 
course, and watered the jirox inces of ecclesiastical 
and mediawal more than those of heathen antiquity. 
But we can only select one or two which treat of 
chronology, and that chiefly because we have 
already given a place to the work of Scaliger. 

31. Lydiat was the first who, in a small treatise 
on the various calendars, 1(105, ])resumed in se- 
vei*al respects to differ from that dt the dictator of 
literature. He is in consequence reviled in Sca- 
liger’s Plpistles as the most stupid and ignorant of 

VOL. iir. o 
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tlie human race, a portentous birth of England, 
or at best an ass and a beetle, whom it is below the 
dignity of the author to answer.* Lydiat was 
however esteemed a man of deep learning, and did 
not flinch from the contest. His Emendatio Tem- 
porum, published in 1()09, is a more general 
censure of the Scaligerian chronology, but it is 
rather a short work for the extent of the subject. 
A Gei'inan, Seth Calvisius, on tlie other hand, is 
extolled to tlie skies by Scaligcr for a chronology 
founded on his own })rinciplcs. These are applied 
in it to the w'hole scries of history, and thus Cal¬ 
visius may be said to have made an epoch in his¬ 
torical literature. He made more use of eclipses 
than any preceding writer; and his dates arc 
reckoned as accurate in modern as in ancient 
history.t 

Scaliger, nearly twenty years after his death, 
was assailed by an adversary wliom he could not 
have thought it unworthy of his name to rejicl. 
Petau, or Petavius, a Jesuit of uncommon learn¬ 
ing, devoted the whole of the first of two large 
volumes, entitled Doctrina Temporum, IG 27 , to a 
censure of the famous work Do Emendationc 
Temporum. This volume is divided into eight 
books; the first on the popular year of the 

* Ante aliquot dies tibi scrips!, perstringarn Mt lector rideiit. Nam 
ut scirem ex tc tjuis sit Thomas in tain |)rodigiosc iin|)critiim sca- 
Lydiat iste, quo moristro nullum rabmuiii scriberc, neque iiostrx dig- 
portentosius in vestra Anglia na- nitatis e.st,ncque otii. Scalig.Epist, 
turn j)iito; tantaestinscitialioiiiinis 2f)l, Usher, nevertheless, if we 
ctconfidentia. Nc seinel quidcni illi may trust Wood, thought Scaliger 
veruin diccre accidit. And again : worsted by Lydiat. Atli. Oxon. 
— Non cst siniiiis inorio in orbe iii. 187. 
terrarum. Puucis asinitatcin cjus f Blount. Biogr. Univ. 
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Greeks; the second on tlie lunar; the third on 
the Egyptian, Persian and Armenian; the fourth 
on the solar year; the fifth treats of the correction 
of the paschal cycle and the calendar; the sixth 
discusses the princi])les of the lunar and solar 
cycles; the seventh is entitled an introduction to 
computations of various kinds, among which he 
reckons the Julian period ; the eighth is on the 
true motions of the sun and moon, and on their 

r 

eclipses. In almost every chaj)ter of the first five 
books, Scaliger is censured, refuted, reviled. It 
was a retribution upon his own arrogance; but 
published thus after his death, with no justice 
done to his great learning and ability, and scarcely 
the common terms of rcs})cct towards a mighty 
name, it is impossible not to discern in Petavins 
both an envious mind, and a })artial desire to in¬ 
jure the fame of a distinguished protestant. His 
virulence indeed against Scaliger becomes almost 
ridiculous. At the beginning of each of the first 
five books, he lays it down as a theorem to be 
demonstrated, that Scaliger is always wrong on the 
particular subjects to which it relates; and at the 
close of each, he repeats the same in geometrical 
form as having been proved. He does not even 
give him credit for the invention of the Julian 
period, though he adopts it himself with much 
praise, positively asserting that it is borrowed from 
the Uyzantine Greeks.* The second volume is in 
five books, and is dedicated to the historical part 
of chronology, and the application of the prin¬ 
ciples laid down before. A third volume, in IfiSO, 

* Lib, vii. c. 7. 
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relating to tlie same subjects, though bearing a 
difiercnt title, is generally considered as part of 
the work. Pctavius, in 1033, published an 
abridgment of his clironological system, entitled 
Rationariiim Temjiorum, to which he subjoined a 
table of events down to his own time, which in 
the larger work had only been carried to the tall of 
the empire. This abridgment is better known, 
and more generally useful than the former. 

33. The merits of Petinius as a chronologcr 
have been differently appreciated. Many, of whom 
Huet is one, from religious prtjiulices rejoiced in 
what they hoped to be a discomfiture of Scaliger, 
whose arrogance had also made enemies of a large 
part of the literary world. Even V^ossius, after 
praising Petavius, declares that he is unwilling to 
decide between men who have done for chrono¬ 


logy more than any others. * But he has not always 
been so favourably dealt with. [.,e Clerc observes, 
that as Scaliger is not very perspicuous, and Pe¬ 
tavius has exjdained the former’s opinions before 


* VossiiLs a])iKl Niceron,\x\vii. 
111. Dionysius Pctavius pcnnulta 
post Scali^jeruni optirnc observavit. 
Sed nolirn judicium intcrponcrc 
inter cos, quoiTun iitcrquc pnccliirc 
adeo <le ‘ 'ironologiii nicriius cst, iit 
niillis plus hicc scicntuidcbcat. , . , 
Qui sine alicctu uc [)artiu]ii studio 
conferre volet qiue dc temporibus 
scripscrc, conspiciet esse ubi IScali- 
gero major laus dcbcatur, coinpcrict 
quoque ubi longc Petavio nialit 
assentiri; erit etiam ubi amf)liaii- 
duni videatiir ; itiio ubi ncc facile 
veritas a quoquain possit iiidagari. 
The chronology of Petavius was 
aniouidvcrtcd upon l)y Salinasius 
with mucli rudeness, and by seve¬ 


ral other conteniporarics engaged 
in the same coiitrovcr.sy. If we 
were to l)clicvc J^aillet, Pcta\iiis 
was not only the most Icarnetl of 
the order of Jesuits, but surpus.sed 
Salnuisius liiniself r/e phtswvrs coii- 
devx. Jugeincns ties Syavans, n, 
ol‘J. Put to judge between giants 
Ave should be a little taller ourselves 
than most are. Raillet, intleed, 
(]uotes Henry Valois for this pre¬ 
ference of Petavius to any other of 
his age, which, in other words, is 
much the same as to call him the 
most learned man that ever lived; 
and Valois was a very competent 
Judge, The words, however, arc 
found in a funeral |ninegyric. 
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he proceeds to refute them, those who compare 
the two will have this advantage, that they will 
understand Scaliger better than before.* This 
is not very complimentary to his opponent. A 
modern writer of respectable authority gives us 
no reason to consider him victorious. “ Though 
the great wox’k of Tetavius on chronology,” says 
M. (St. Martin, “ is certainly a very estimable 
jxrodnction, it is not less certain that he has in no 
degree contributed to enlarge the btnmdaries of 
tlte science. The author shows too much anxiety 
to refute Scaliger, w'hethcr right or wrong; his 
solo aim is to destroy the edifice, perhaps too 
boldly elevated by his adversary. It is not unjust 
to say that Petavius has literally done nothing for 
positive chronology ; he has not even determined 
Avith accuracy Avhat is most incontestable in this 
science. JVIany of the dates which he considers 
as w^l estahlished, are still subject to great doubt, 
and might be settled in a very different manner, 
llis work is clear and methodical ; atid, as it em¬ 
braces the whole of chronologv, it might have 
become of great authority : but these very quali¬ 
ties have rendered it injurious to the science. He 
came to arrest the flight Avhich, through the 
genius of (Scaliger, it was ready to take, nor has it 
made the least progress ever since; it has pro¬ 
duced nothing but conjecture.s, more or less sliowy, 
but with nothing solid and undeniable for their 
basis.” t 


* Bibl, Clioisic, ii. IH(). A short -f- Biogr. (Jniv. art. Petavius. 
iibstnu’t of the Potavian scheme of 
chronology ^ill be ft)iiml in this 
volume of Le Clerc, 
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CHAP. 11. 

IIISTOIIY Ol' TIlKOr.OGICAL LITEIIATUIIH IN EUllOPE, 

FROM KiOO TO 1050. 


Claim of Popes to temporal Power — Father Paid Sarpi—^Gradual 
Peclbic of j}npal Power — Unpopalaritp of Jesuits — Conlroversp of 
Catholics and Prolcsla)ds — Defcrcucc of some of the Inlier to Auiiquitp 

— Waveriug in Casauhon — Still more in Grotius — Calixlus —An oppo¬ 
site School of Theolofrians — Daillc •— ChilUugworth — Hales — Rise of 
the Arminian Conlrorersp — Episeopius — Soeiuians — (iuestlon as to 
Ril^lUs of Afa^istrfttes in Religion — iVntings of Grotius on this Subject 

— ^iwslum if Religious Poleralion — Paplor'^s Libcrlp of Prophespiug 

— Pheological Critics and Commentators—Sermons of Donne — and 
Paplor — Deistical Writers — English Trnnslniinn if the Bible. 


1. The cliiim of the Roman see to depose sove¬ 
reigns was like the retractile claws of some animals, 
which would be liable to injury were they not usual¬ 
ly sheathed. If the state of religion in England 
and France towards the latter jiart of the sixtecntli 
century required the assertion of these pretended 
rights, it was not the policy of a court, guided as 
often by prudence as by zeal or pride, to keep 
them for ever before the eyes of tlie world. C’le- 
ment Vlll. wanted not these latter qualities, but 
they were restrained by the former; and the cir¬ 
cumstances in which the new century opened, did 
not demand any open collision with the civil power. 
Henry IV. had been received back into the bosom 
of the church ; he was now rather the ally, the 
favoured child of Rome, than the object of pro¬ 
scription. Elizabeth again was out of the reach of 
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any enemy but death, and much was hoped from 
the hereditary disposition of lier successor. The 
temporal supremacy would tlierefore have been left 
for obscure and unauthorized writers to vindicate, 
if an unforeseen circumstance had not called out 
again its most celebrated cham})ions. After the 
tlctcction of the gunpowder conspiracy, an oath of 
allegiance was imposed in England, containing a 
renunciation, in strong terms, of the tenet that 
})rinces excommunicated by the pope might be 
deposeil or murdered by their subjects. None ol 
the English catholics refused allegiance to .Tames ; 
and most of them pi'obably woxdd have felt little 
scruple at taking the entire oath, which their arch¬ 
priest, Illackwell, had approved. But the see of 
Rome interfered to censure those who took the 
oath; and a controversy singularly began with 
.James liimsclf in his “ Apology for the Oath of 
Allegiance.” Bellarmin answered, in UilO, under 
the name of Matthew Tortus; and the duty of 
defending the royal author was devolved on one of 


our most learned divines, Lancelot Andrews, who 
gave to his reply the quaint title, 'rortiira 'I'orti.* 
13ut this favourite tenet of the Vatican was as ill 
fitted to please the Gallicaii as the English church. 
Bar clay, a lawyer of Scottish family, had long 
defended the rights of the crown of France against 
all opponents. His posthumous treatise on the. 
temporal power of the pope with respect to sovc- 


# 13iogr. Britann, art, Andrews, ot' Bcllarmin, whose name he 
Collier’s Keclcsiastical Histor}-. thoiiglit fit to a^.siinie as a very 
Butler’s linglish Catholics, vol. i. slight disguise. 

Matthew Tortus was the almoner 
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reign princes was published at London in 1G09. 
BeJIarinin answered it next year in the ultra-mon¬ 
tane spirit which he had always breathed ; the par¬ 
liament of Paris forbad the circulation of his reply.* 
2. Paul V. was a poj)e imbued with tlie arrogant 
spirit of his predecessors, Paul IV. and Pius V.; no 
one was more prompt to exercise the despotism 
whicli the Jesuits were ready to maintain. After 
some minor disputes with the Italian states, he 
came, in 1G05, to liis famous conflict with the 
republic of Venice, on the very important question 
of the immunity of ecclesiastics from the civil tri¬ 
bunals. Though he did not absolve the subjects of 
Venice from their allegiance, he put the state under 
an interdict, forbidding the celebration of divine 
offices througliont its territory. J’he Venetian 
clergy, excc})t the Jesuits and some other regulars, 
obeyed the senate rather tlian tlie pope. The wliolc 
is matter of known liistory. In tlie termination of 
this disj)ute, it has been doubted wliich party ob¬ 
tained the victory; but in the ultimate result and 
effect upon mankind, we cannot, it seems, well doubt 


* II pretesto, sins Fatlicr Paul 
of Bellarinin’s bdok, e di .scrivt re 
cuiitra Barclajo ; ma il voro fine si 
vctle esser per ridurre ilpnpa al col- 
mo dell oiiinipotento. In qiicsto 
libro non si trattn altro, chc il sud- 
detto arpurnento, c piu di vend 
cinque volte e rcplicato, chc qiiando 
il papa giudica iin principc iiidcgno 
per siia colpa d*aver govorno overo 
inctto, 6 pur conosce, chc per il 
bene della chiesu sia cosa udlc, lo 
puo privare. l^ice piu volte, chc 
quando il papa conianda, die non 
siu ubbidito ad un principe private 


d.T Im, non si puo dire, chc coiiiandi 
die principe non sia ubbidito, iiui 
clu' privata persona, pcrchc il prin- 
cijie private dal pajia non e jiiu 
principe. K passa tanto inanzi, che 
vienc a dire, il papa puo disfumerc 
sccondo chc giudica ispedientc do’ 
tutti i belli di ()ual sivogliaUhri.stiano, 
nia tutto sarchhc niente, se solo 
dicesse che talc e la siia opinione ; 
dice, ch’ c nn articolo della fede 
catholica, di’ ^ erctico,chinon sente 
cosi, e quosto con tanta pctulantia, 
die non vi si puo aggiungcre. Let- 
tore di Sarpi, ,j0. 
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tJiat tlie sec of Rome was the loser.^ Notliinff was chap. 

^ . II 

more wortliy of remark, especially in literary his¬ __ 


tory, than the appearance of one great man, Fra FatiierPaiii 
Paolo Sarpi, the first who, in modern times and in 
a Catholic country, sJiook the fabric not only of 
paj)al despotism, but of ecclesiastical indepen¬ 
dence and power. For it is to be observed that in 
the Venetian business, the pope was contending 
for what were ealled the rights of the church, not 
for his own supremacy over it. Sarpi was a man 
of extraordinary genius, learning, and judgment: 
his ])hysical and anatomical knowledge Avas such as 
to have caused at least several great discoveries to 
be assigTied to himt; his reasoning was concise 
and cogent; his style perspicuous and aiiimated. 

A treatise “ Delle Materie Beneficiarie,” in other 
words, on the rights, revenues, and })rivileges, in 
secular matters, of the ecclesiastical order, is a 
model in its way. The history is so short and yet 
so sufficient, the se(iucnce so natural and clear, the 
proofs so judiciously introduced, that it can never be 
read without delight and admiration of the author’s 
skill. And this is more striking to those who have 
toiled at the verbose books of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, where tedious quotations, 
accumulated, not selected, disguise the argument 
they are meant to confirm. Except the first book 


* Tlanke is the best juitliority on 
this dispute, as he is on all other 
matters relating; to the papacy in 
this af'O, vol, ii. p. li'2L 

-f- Tie was supposcil to have dis¬ 
covered the valves of the veins, the 
circulation of the blood, tlie expan¬ 
sion and contraction of the pupil, 


the variation of the compass. A 
quo, says Jiaptista Porta of Sarpi, 
aliqua <lidicisse non holiuii fateri 
nonerubcsciiTiuSjScdgloriajnur.cuin 
CO doctiorem,subtiliorcin, quotquot 
<adhue videre continent, nemincni 
cognovimusad encycIopiLHiiain. Ma- 
gia Natiiralis, lili. vii, apiul ITankc. 
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of Machiavefs History of Florence, I do not 
remember any earlier summary of facts so lucid 
and pertinent to the object. That object was, 
with Father Paul, neither more nor less than to 
represent the wealth and power of the church as 
ill-gotten and excessive. Tiic Treatise on Bene¬ 
fices led the way, or rather was the seed thrown 
into tlie ground that ultimately produced the many 
efforts both of the press and of public authority to 
break down ecclesiastical privileges.* 

3. The other works of Sarpi are numerous, but 
none require our present attention except the most 
celebrated, his Historv of the Council of Trent. 
The manuscript of this having been brought to 
London by Antonio de Dominis, w^as there pub¬ 
lished, in IG 19 , under the name of Pietro Soave 
Polano, the anagram of Paolo vSarpi Yencto. It 
was quickly translated into several languages, and 
became the text-book of protestantism on the sub¬ 
ject. Many incorrectnesses have been pointed out 
byPallavicini, who undertook the same task on the 
side of Rome; but the general credibility of Father 
Paul’s history has rather gained by the ordeal of 
hostile criticism. Dupin observes that the long 
list of errors imputed by Pallavicini, which arc 
chiefly in dates and such trifling matters, make 
little or no difference as to the substance of Sar|h’s 
history ; but that its author is more blamable for a 
malicious disposition to impute political motives to 
the members of the council, and idle reasonings 

* A long analysis of tho Treatise much. It is worth reading through, 
on Benefices will he found in Du- and has been commended by many 
pin, who does not blame it very good judges ol history. 
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which they did not cmplo)'.* Ranke, who has 
given this a more minute scrutiny than Dupin 
could have done, comes nearly to the same result. 
Sarpi is not a fair, but he is, for those times, a 
tolerably exact historian. His work exhibits tlie 
general excellences of his manner; freedom from 
redundancy, a clear, full, agreeable style ; a choice 
of what is most pertinent and interesting in his 
m.'iterials. Much has been disputed about the 
religious tenets of Father Paul; it a])pears to me 
(piitc out of doubt, both by the tenoiir of his history, 
and still more unequivocally, if possible, by some 
of his letters, that he was entirely hostile to the 
church, in the usual sense, as well as to the court of 
Rome, sympathizing in affection, and concurring 
generally in opinion, with the reformed denomina- 
tion.t Rut as he continued in the exercise of his 
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* Hist. Errlcs. Cent. 17. 

-|' 'Fhe [iroofs of this it would bo 
endless to ailduee from the history: 
they .strike the eye in every [Kigo, 
thoiiirh it cimnot he expected that 
he should declare his way of think- 
ino; in express tcniis. Even in his 
letters he does not this. They were 
printed, witli the date, at least, of 
Verona, in Solly’s fall he 

laments, having become partial to 
him on account of his firmness in 
religion.” Lett. o'l. Of tlie reimlilic 
of the United Provinces lie says : 
La nascen;?a di (jualc .si conn* l)io 
ha favorite con grazie inestimahili, 
cosi pare che la nuilizia del diavolo 
oppugni con tntte le arti. Lett. 2‘J. 
Alter giving an account o(' one 
Mar.silio, wlio .seems to Jiave been 
a Protestant, he adds : Oeilo .sc 
lion fosse per ragion di state, si 
trovarebbono diversi, ehe saltarel)- 
hono da (piesto fosse di Koma iiclla 
I'ima del) riforina ; ma ehi teine 


UTia eosa, chi mf altra. Dio perd 
par ehe goda la [)iu minima parte 
dci peiisieri umani. So eh’ elhi mi 
iiitendcsenza passar piuoltrc. Lett. 
8L Fel). Sarpi .speaks with 

great contempt of James L, wlio 
was occnpieil like a jieilant about 
Vor.slius and such matters. 8e il 
re d’ Jnghilterra non fos.se ilotton*, 
si potrehbe sperare (|ualrl]e bene, e 
.sarehbn nu gran princijiio, perche 
Spagna non si pud vincerc, .se non 
Icvato il jiretcsto della religione, ne 
questo si levera se non introdu- 
cendo i refonnati nell’ Ttalia. E .si 
il re sapesse fare, sarehbe facile c 
in Torino, e (|ui. Lett. 88. lie 
wrote, liowcver, a remarkable letter 
to Casaubon, mtieli about thi.s time, 
hinting at his Avi.sh to find an a.sy- 
liim in Englainl, and using rather 
too different language about the 
king : In co, rarnm, cumulata.* vir- 
tiites prineipisac viri. Eogum idea 
esf,a(l quain forte ante actis siecniis 
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functions as a Servitc monk, and has always passed 
at Venice more for a saint than a heretic, some of 
the Galilean writers have not scrupled to make use 
of his authority, and to extenuate his heterodoxy. 
There can be no question but that he inflicted a 
severe wound on the spiritual j)ower. 

4. That power, predominant as it seemed in the 
be^nning of the seventeenth century, met with 
adversaries besides Sarpi. The French nation, 
and esjiccially the parliament of Paris, had 
always vaunted wJiat were called the liberties of 
the Galilean church; liberties, however, for 
which neither the church itself, nor the king, the 
two })arties interested, were prone to display much 
regard. A certain canonist, Jlicher, published 
in Kill a book on ecclesiastical and political 
j)owcr; in which he asserted the government of 
the church to be a monarchy tempered with aris¬ 
tocracy ; that is, that the authority of the j)ope 
was limited in some respects by the rights of tlie 
bishops. Though this has since become a funda¬ 
mental principle among the Cisal])ine catholics, 
it did not suit the high notions of that age ; and 
the bishops were content to sacriflee their rights 
by joining in the clamour of the })apal party. A 
.synod assembled by Cardinal du Perron, archbishop 


nemo forniatus fiiit. Si ego ejus 
protectione digniis essem, nihil 
inihi decsse pntarcin ad mortalis 
vita; felicitatcm. Tu, vir prmhtaii- 
tissime, nihil te digniiis cflicere 
potes, (juarn tanto principi iiita 
studia eomrntiiidarc. CaRanbon, 
Epist. 811. For men in anotlier 


edition is rcad/w// hut the former 
seems preferable. C’asauhon re¬ 
plied, that the king wislicd Paul to 
be a light to Ids own eountry; but if 
any thing should happen, he had 
written to hi.s anihas.sador, iit nulla 
in re tlbi desit. 
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of Sens, coiulemned tlie book of Richer, who was 
harassed for the rest of his life by the persecution 
of tliose he had sought to defend against a ser¬ 
vitude which tliey seemed to covet. His fame 
lias risen in later times. Dupin concludes a care¬ 
ful analysis of Richer’s treatise with a noble pane¬ 
gyric on his character and style of writing.* 

5. The strength of the idtra-montanc party in 
the Clallican church was Perron, a man of great 
natural capacity, a prodigious memory, a vast 
knowledge of ecclesiastical and jirofane anticpiity, 
a sharp wit, a pure and elocpient style, and such 
readiness in dispute, that few cared to engage 
him.t If he did not always reason justly, or 
upon consistent principles, tliese are rather 
failings in •the eyes of lovers of truth, than of 
those, and they are the many, who sympathi/e 
with the dexterity and readiness of a jKirtizan. 
lie had been educated as a Protestant, but, like 
half the learned of that religion, went over from 
some motive or otlier to the victorious side. In 
the conference at Fontainebleau with Hu Plessis 


Hist. Eccles. Cent. 17.1. ii, t*. 7. 
Niccron, Yol. xxvii. 

Univci’selle talks of the republican 
principles of Hicher: it must be 
in an ecclesiastical sense, for no¬ 
thing ill the book, 1 think, relates 
to civil politics. Fatlier Paul 
thought Kicher’s sclienie iniglit 
lead to .something better, but ilhl 
not iiiglily esteem it. Qnclla mi.s- 
tura del govenio ecclebiasfico di 
inonarchia e ai'istocrazia ini pare 
nna composizionc di oglio e acipia, 
eJie non possono inai inischi.arsi 
insioine. Letterc di Sarpi, 109. 
llieher entirely denies tlie infal¬ 


libility of the jiope in matters of 
failh, and says tiiereisnoanthority 
adducted for it hut that of the popes 
themselves. ITis work is written on 
the |)rinciples of the Jansenizing 
(lallicans oi' the Isth centnry,and 
probably goi‘s fartlier than Hossnet, 
or am who wished to keen on 
good terms with Itome would ]]n\c 
openly ajiprovcd. It is prolix, ex¬ 
tending to two volumes 4to. Some 
account of Hicher w ill be found 
in Histoire dc la Mere ct <lu Fils, 
a.seribed to Mezeruy, or Hichelieu. 
f J)upin. 
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Mornay, it has been mentioned already that he 
had a confessed advantage; but victory in debate 
follows tlie combatant rather than the cause. The 
supporters of Gallican liberties were discouraged 
during the life of this cardinal. lie did not ex¬ 
plicitly set himself against them, or deny, perhaps, 
the priiicijiles of the Council of Constance; but 
by preventing any assertion of tlicm, he prepared 
the way, as it was hoped at Rome, for a gradual 
recognition of the whole system of Bellannin. 
Perron, however, was neither a Jesuit, nor very 
favourable to that order. Even so late as lG38, a 
collection of tracts by iJie learned brothers Du 
Puy, on the liberties of the church, was suppressed 
at the instance of the nuncio, on the pretext that 
it liad been published witiiout pcnnissJbn. It Avaji 
reprinted some years afterwards, wlien the power 
of Rome had begun to decline.* 

(). Notwithstanding the tone still held by the 
court of Rome and its numerous partisans, when 
provoked by any demonstration of resistance, they 
generally avoided aggressive proceedings, and kept 
in reserve the tenets which could not be pleasing 
to any civil government. We should doubtless 
find many assertions of the temporal authority of 
the poj)e by searching into obscure theology dur¬ 
ing this period; but after Rellarmin and Perron 
were withdrawn from the stage, no prominent 
champions of tliat cause stood forth ; and it was one 

* Dupin 1. iii. c. 1. Grot. Epist. niolitioncs pontificias defcnduntLir 
1105. Liber lie libcrtatibusccclcsije ipsius regis jiisau vendi cst prohi- 
Gallicanac ex actis dcsiiaiptii.s pulili- bitus. Sec also cpist. 519, 
cis, (|uo regis regnique jura contra 
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of which great talents and high station alone could chap. 

overcome the intrinsic unpopularity. Slowly and _ 

silently, the power of Rome had much receded 
before the middle of the seventeenth century. 

Paul V. was the last of the imperious pontiffs 
who exacted obedience as sovereigns of Christen¬ 
dom. His successors have had recourse to gentler 
methods, to a paternal rather than regal authority; 
they have appealed to the moral sense, but have 
rarely or never alarmed the lears of their church. 

The Jong pontificate of Urban VIII. was a period 
of transition from strength to weakness. In his 
first years, this pope was not inactively occupied 
in the great cause of subduing the Protestant 
heresy. It has been lately brought to light, that 
soon after' tlie accession of Charles I., he had 
formed a scheme, in conjunction with France and 
Spain, tor conquering and partitioning the British 
islands : Ireland was to be annexed to the eccle¬ 
siastical state, and governed by a viceroy of tlie 
Holy See.* But he afterwards gave up these 
visionary projects, and limited his ambition to 
more practicable views of aggrandizement in Italy. 

It is certain that the temporal principality of the 
popes has often been an useful diversion for the 
rest of Europe : the duchy of Urbiuo was less in 
our notions of importance tlian Germany or Bri¬ 
tain ; but it was quite as capable of engrossing the 
thoughts and passions of a pope. 

* Kankc, ii. 516. It is not at couKl not have been safely divitlcd, 
all probable that France and Spain But the schetnc serves to show the 
would iiavc seriously coalesced for ambition, at that time, of the llo- 
aiiy object of this kind : the spoil man sec. 
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7 . The subsidence of catholic zeal before the 
middle of tins age desei vcs especially to be noted 
at a time wlien, in various directions, that cliurch 
is beginning to exalt her voice, if not to rear her 
head, and we are ostentatiously reminded of the 
sudden revival of her influence in the sixteenth 
century. It did undoubtedly then revive; but it 
is equally manifest that it receded once more. 
Among the leading causes of this decline in the 
influence, not only of what arc called ultra-inontane 
principles, but of the zeal and faith that had at¬ 
tended them, a change as visible, and almost as rapid 
as the re-action in favour of them which we have 


pointed out in the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, we must reckon the increasing j)rejudices 
against the Jesuit order. Their zeal, union, in¬ 
defatigable devotion to the cause, had made them 
the most useful of allies, the most formidable of 
enemies ; but in these very (pialities were involved 
the seeds of public hatred and ultimate ruin. Ob¬ 
noxious to Protestant states for their intrigues, to 
the lawyers, especially in France, for their bold 
theories of political power and encroaching spirit, 
to the Dominicans for the favour they had won, 
they had hecome long before the close of this 
period rattier equivocal and dangerous supporters 


of the See of Rome.* 


Their fate, in countries 


where the temper of their order Itad displayed 


itself with less restraint, might have led reflecting 


men to anticipate the consequences of urging too 


* Clement VIII. was tircil of ron, who did not nuu-h love them, 
the Jesuits, as wc are told by Per- Perroniana, pp. SiHG. 288. 
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far the patience of mankind by the ambition of an 
insulated order of jirie.st.s. In tlie first part of 
this century the Jesuits possessed an extensive 
influence in Japan, and liad re-united the kingdom 
of Abyssinia to the Homan church. In the course 
of a few years more, they were driven out fiom 
both ; their intriguing ambition had excited an im- 
})lacablc animosity against the church to which 
they belonged. 

S. C^ardinal Jlichelicu, fhough himself a tlicolo- uichciicn’s 
gical writer, took "Tcat care to maintain the liberties oiliiitaii 

^ r, , , , , XT lilurtiis. 

of the b rench crown and church, J\o extravagance 
of Ilildebrandie principles Avould find countenance 
under his administration. 'I'heir ])artisan,s endea¬ 
voured sometimes lo murmur against his eccle¬ 
siastical measures ; it was darkly rumoured that he 
had a scheme of separating the Catholic church of 
France, something in tlie manner of Henry VIII., 
from the supremacy of Rome, though not from her 
creed; and one Ilersent jniblishcd, under the name 
of Optatus ( Jailus, a book so rajhdly suppressed, as 
to be of the greatest rarity, the aim of which was 
to excite the public apprehension of this schism.* 

It was in defence of‘ the (Jallican liberties, so far 
as it was yet prudent to assert them, that i)e JMarca 
was employed to write a treatise, l)c Concordantia 
Sacerdotii et Imperii. This book was censured at 
Rome ; yet it docs not by any means come up to 
the language afterwards usual in the Gallican 


* Univ.—(irot.cpist. whicii wero thou afloat, ami all 

By some other letters of which went on sottiii^^ the Pope 
(irotins, it appears that Kichelicii nearly asiiie. Rnariih intimates the 
tampered with tliosc schemes of same. J^-pist. Kuar, p. dl)I, 
reconciling the cliflerciit religions 

VOL. III. K 
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church; it belongs to its own age, the transitional 
period in wJiich Home had just ceased to act, but 
not to speak as a mistress. De Marca was obliged 
to make some concessions before he could obtain 
the bulls for a bishopric. lie rose however after¬ 
wards to the see of Paris. The first part of his 
work appeared in 1641, the second after the death 
of the author. 

9. In this most learned period, according to the 
sense in which the word was then taken, thatEuropc 
has ever seen, it was of course to be expected that 
the studious ecclesiastics of both the Romish and 
Protestant denomination would pour forth a pro¬ 
digal erudition in their great controversy. It had 
always been the aim of the former to give an his¬ 
torical character to theological inquiry; it was their 
business to ascertain the faith of the Catholic church 
as a matter of fact, the single principle of its infal¬ 
libility being assumed as the basis of all investiga¬ 
tion. But their opponents, though less concerned 
in the issue of such questions, frequently thought 
themselves competent to dispute the field ; and 
conversant as they were with ecclesiastical antiquity, 
found in its interminable records sufficient weapons 
to protract the war, though not to subdue the foe. 
Hence, partly in the last years of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, but incomparably more in the present, we 
find an essential change in the character of theo¬ 
logical controversy. It became less reasoning, less 
scriptural, less general and popular, but far more 
patristic, that is, appealing to the testimonies of 
the fathers, and altogether more historical than 
before. Several consequences of material influence 
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on religious opinion sprang naturally from this chap. 
method of conducting the defence of Protestantism. 

One was that it contracted very greatly the circle 
of those who, upon any reasonable interpretation 
of the original principle of personal judgment, 
could exercise it for themselves j it became the 
privilege of the deeply learned alone. Another 
that, from the real obscurity and incoherence of 
ecclesiastical authorities, those who had penetrated 
farthest into that province of learning were least 
able to reconcile them ; and however they might 
disguise it from the world, while the pen was in 
their hands, were themselves necessarily left, upon 
many points, in an embarrassing state of doubt and 
confusion. A third effect was, that upon these 
controversies of Catholic tradition, the church of 
Rome had very often the best of the argument; 
and this was occasionally displayed in those wrest¬ 
ling matches between religious disputants, which 
were lield, publicly or privately, either with the 
vain hope of coming to an agreement, or to settle 
the faith of the hearers. And from the two last of 
these causes it arose, that many Protestants went 
over to the church of Rome, and that a new theo¬ 
logical system was contrived to combine what had 
been deemed the incompatible tenets of those who 
had burst from each other with such violence in 
the preceding century. 

10. This retrocession, as it appeared, and as in Ks^eciaiiy 
spirit it was, towards the system abandoned in tiie Laud, 
first impetuosity of the Reformation, began in Eng¬ 
land about the conclusion of the sixteenth century. 

It was evidently connected with the high notions 

E 2 
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of ecclesiastical power, of an episcopacy by un¬ 
broken transmission from the apostles, of a pompous 
ritual, which the rulers of the Anglican church 
took up at that time in opposition to the Puritans. 
It rapidly gained ground in the reign of James, 
and still more of his son. Andrews, a man far 
more learned in patristic theology than any of the 
Elizabethan bishops, or perhaps than any of his 
English contemporaries excej)t Usher, was, if not 
the founder, the chief leader of this scliool. Laud 
became afterwards, from his political importance, 
its more cousj)icuous head ; and from him it is 
sometimes styled. In his conference with the 
Jesuit Fisher, first published in and after¬ 

wards with many additions in l0<39, we find an at¬ 
tempt, not feeble, and we may believe, not feigned, 
to vindicate the Anglican Protestantism, such as 
he meant it to be, against the church of Home, 
but with much deference to the name of Catholic, 
and the authority of the ancient fathers.* It is 
unnecessary to observe, that this was the prevalent 
language of the English church in that })eriod of 
forty years, which was terminated by the civil war; 
and tliat it was accompanied by a marked enhance- 


* Cc qii’il y a lic particulier 
dans rdtte coidercnce, e'est qn’on 
y cite beauco!ip plus Ics percs 
de I’eglise, que u’ont accoutuino 
dc iiiirc k\s Protestans de dt\‘a 
]a iiier. Coinme I’eglisc Angli- 
cane a line venrratioii toute par- 
ticuUerc pour rautiqiiitij, e’est par 
la quo les Catholujiics Uoniains 
rattn({uent ordinaireinent. BiL>I. 
Univ. i. 336, Laud, us well as 
Amlrews, niaintaiiietl “ that the 
true and real body of Christ is in 


that blessed sacrament.*’ Con¬ 
ference with Fisher, p. 209. (edit. 
163!).) And afterwards, “ for the 
church of England, nothing is more 
plain than that it belicvesand teaches 
the trneandreal presence of Christ 
in the eucharist.” Nothing is more 
plain than the contrary, as IJall, 
W'ho l>elonged to a diflerent school 
of tlicok>gy, though tJic friend of 
Laud, has in equivalent words ob¬ 
served. Hall’s works (Pratt’s edi¬ 
tion), voL ix, p. 374, 
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meiit of religious ceremonies, as well as by a con¬ 
siderable approximation to several doctrines and 
usages of the Romanists. 

11. The progress of the latter church for the 
first thirty years of the present century was as 
striking and uninterrupted as it had been in the final 
period of the sixteenth. Victory crowned its ban¬ 
ners on every side. The signal defeats of the electoi; 
Palatine and the king of Denmark, the reduction 
of Rochelle, displayed an evident superiority in the 
ultimate argument to whicli tlie Protestants had 
been driven, and which silences every other ; while 
a rigid system of exclusion from court favour and of 
civil discouragement, or even of banishment, and 
snp])rcssion of public worship, as in the Austrian 
dominions, brought round the wavering and flexible 
to accpiicsce with apparent willingness in a des¬ 
potism they could neither resist nor escape. The 
nobility, both in Prance and Germany, who in the 
last age had been the first to embrace a new faith, 
became afterwards the first to desert it. Many also 
of the learned and able Protestants gave evidence 
of the jeopardy of that cause by their conversion. 
It is not, however, just to infer that they were 
merely influenced by this apprehension. 'Pwo 
other causes mainly operated; one, to which we 
have above alluded, the authority given to the 
traditions of the church, recorded by the writers 
called fathers, and with which it was found very 
difficult to reconcile all the Protestant creed; 
another, the intolerance of the reformed churches, 
both Lutheran and Calvinistic, which gave as little 
latitude as that which tJicy IkuI quitted. 


CHAP. 
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Defections 
to the Ca* 
tliolic 
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12. The defections, from whatever cause, are 
numerous in the seventeenth century. But two, 
more eminent than any who actually renounced 
the Protestant religion, must be owned to have 
given evident signs of wavering, Casaubon and 
Grotius. The proofs of this are not founded 
merely on anecdotes which might be disputed, but 
on their own language.* Casaubon was staggered 
by the study of the fathers, in which he discovered 
many things, especially as to the eucharist, which 
he could not in any manner reconcile witii the 
tenets of the French Hugonots.t Perron used to 


* In his correspondence with 
Scali'^er, no indications of any va¬ 
cillation as to religion appear. Of 
the unfortunate conference !)etwccn 
Du riessis Mornay and Du Perron, 
in the presence of llenry IV., where 
Casaubon himself had been one of 
the umpires, he speaks with great 
regret, though with a full acknow¬ 
ledgment that his champion had 
been worsted. Quod scribis de con- 
gressu Diomedis cum(]ilauco, sic est 
oinniuo, nt tii judicas rccte. Vir 
optimus, si eum siia prudentia orbi 
Oallico satis exploratanon defccis- 
set, nunquam cjus certurninis aleain 
subiisset. After much more he 
concludes; Equidem in lacrynias 
prope adducor, qiioties subit anirao 
tristissima illiiis die! s[)ecics, cum 
de'ingcpua nobilitatc, de exccllenti 
ingenio, de ipsa denique veritate 
j)on)patice iuleo vidi trmmphatuiu. 
Epist. 214-. (Oct. 1000.) See also 
a letter to Ilcinsius on the same 
subject. Casaub, E[>ist. 809. In 
a letter to Perron himself, in IGO^, 
he professed to adhere to Scrip¬ 
ture alone, against those who vetus- 
tatis auctoritatein proratione obten- 
dunt. Epist. 417. A change how¬ 


ever came gradually over his mind, 
and he grow fascinated by this very 
authority of antiquity. In 1609 
he had, by tlie king’s command, a 
conference on religion with Du Per¬ 
ron, but very reluctantly, and,as his 
biographer owns, quibusdam visas 
cst quodamtnodo ccspitassc. Ca¬ 
saubon was, for several reasons, no 
inatcli in such a disputation for 
Perron. In the first place, he was 
poor and weak, and the otlier pow¬ 
erful, which is a reason that might 
dispense with our giving any others; 
but secondly, he had less learning 
in the fathers; and thirdly, he was 
entangled by deference for these 
same fathers; finally, he was not a 
man of as mucli acuteness and 
eloquence as his antagonist. The 
issue of battle does not follow the 
better cause, but the sharper sword, 
especially when there is so much 
ignomlio elcnchi as in this case. 

f l*crron continued to persecute 
Casaubon with argument, whenever 
he met him in the king’s library. 
Jc voLis confesse (the latter told 
Wytenbogart)qu’il m’adonne beau- 
coup des scrupules qui me restent, 
et auxqucis jc nc scai pas bien re- 
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assail him with arguments he could not parry. If 
we may believe this cardinal, he was on the point 
of declaring publicly his conversion before he 
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pondre . .. il me fachc dc rougir. 
L’cscapiide quc jc preiis cst quc jc 
n’y puis repondre, mais que j’y peii- 
serai. Cusauboni Vita (ad edit, 
Epistolarum, 1709,). And in writ¬ 
ing to the same Wytcnbogart, Jan. 
1G10,we find similar sigiisof waver¬ 
ing. Me, ne quid dissiinulcin, ha^c 
tantu diversitas a fide veteris ec- 
clesim non pariini turbat, Nc dc 
uliis dicain, in re sacrainentaria a 
inajuribu.s disecssit Luihcnis, a Lu- 
thero Zuinglius, ab utroquo Calvi- 
nns, a CJulvino qui postca scrip,sc- 
runt. Nam constat iiiihi ac certis- 
siiniini cst, doctrinain (''alvitii dc 
sacra cueburistia longc alinin esse 
ab ca quit in libro observantli viri 
Molinmi nostri continetur, et qua? 
vulgo in ccclesiis nostris aiidi- 
tnr. Itaque Molinieum qui op- 
piignant, Calvirium illi non minus 
objicimit, qiiain aliqucin c vctcribus 
ccclobisc doetoiibiLs. Si sic per- 
giiniis, quis tandem erit cxitus ? 
•Tain (|uod idem Molinaius, oinnes 
vetcruni libros sum doctrinm con- 
trariosrespuit, ut v7ro(^(i\tfiauwr,cm 
mediocritcr ilocto fidem faciet ? 
Falsus illi Cyriilus, llierosol^nio- 
riini cpiscopus; iaisus (ilregorius 
Nyssenus, falsus Anibrosiiis, falsi 
oiiincs. Mihi litpict fulli ipsuin» et 
ilia scriptn esbc verissima, qum illc 
pronuntiati/'tvceTTiyjoo^tt. Ep. 670. 
See also Epist. 1043, written from 
Paris in the same yeai’. lie came 
now to England, and to his great 
satisfaction found the church and 
its prelates exactly what he would 
wish, lllud solatio mihi cst, quod 
in hoc regno spcclcin agiiosco vetc- 
ris ecclesine, quam ex patruni scrip- 
tis didici. Adde quod cplscopis 
ntrijftfpai avv^iayu) doctissimis, sapi- 

K 


cntissin:iis,cv(r£€£4Tr<2ro(CiCt quod no¬ 
vum mlliicst, prisem ccclesioe aman- 
tissimis. (Lond. 1611.) Ejp. 703. 
llis letters are full of similar lan- 
guiigc. See 743. 744. 772.,&c. ITc 
combined tliis inordinate respect 
for autliority with its natural con¬ 
comitant, a desire to restrain free 
ini]uiry. Though his patristic lore 
shoidd have made him not iinlh- 
vourahle to the Arininians, he writes 
to llcnins, one of their number, 
against the liberty of conscience 
they required. 111a quain passim 
celebrns, prophetandi lihertns, bonis 
et piis Inijiis ecclesia^ viris minim 
in modum suspccta res est et odi- 
osa. Nemo cnim duhitat dc pictatc 
Christiana iictuin esse inter vo.s, si 
quod vidcris agere, lllustrissirnis 
ordiiiilms fucrit semel persuasum, 
ut liberum unlcuique esse vclint, 
via regia rdiefa semitam cx animi 
lihidiiie sihi aliisqiie aperire. At(|ui 
veritas, ut scis, in oiniiibiis rebus 
scientiis et discipliuis luiicu cst,et to 
<lnavktv TavTo inter ccclesim vcnc 
notas, fatcantur oinnes, non cst 
postrema. Ut nulli esse duhiiiin 
possit, quin tot TroXvaxiCtu: semitm 
totidem sint errorum diverticula. 
Quod oliai dc politieis rebus prii- 
deiitissimi philosophorum dixeniut, 
id mihi videtur multo ctiam niagis 
in ecclcsiasticis locum habere, r/yi' 
ayavt\ivOfpiav nc,' roeXfiav aii ar«7'- 
rtX*erdr, et 'rnttrav rvpai^vita 

avapxiac esse KpaiTrtjp [sic !] et op- 
tuhilioreni., . . Ego qui inter pon- 
tificios diu sum in patria mea ver- 
satns, hoc tihi pussiiiu afiirniarc, 
niiltarcmagis stabiliri rtji'Tvpaj't/it^a 
Tov x^^iCiuain dissentionibus nostris 
et dissidiis. 

4 
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accepted the invitation of James I. to England; 
and even while in England he promoted the 
Catholic cause more than the world was aware.* 
This is more than we can readily believe ; and we 
know that he was engaged both in maintaining the 
temporal rights of the crown against the school of 
Bellannin, and in writing animadversions on the 
ecclesiastical annals of Baronins. But this opposi¬ 
tion to the extreme line of the ultra-montanists 
might be well compatible with a tendency towards 
much that the reformers had denounced. It seemed 
in truth to disguise the corruptions of the Catholic 
church by rendering the controversy almost what 
we might call personal; as if Home alone, cither 
by usurping the headship of the church, which 
might or might not have bad consequences, or by 
its encroachments on the civil power, which were 


Meric C^asaubon’s “ Pietiis con¬ 
tra IVIalcdicos Piitrii \omiiiis ac 
Heligioni.*) llostes/’ is an ciabornto 
vintlication of his father against all 
charges alleged by his lulversarie.s. 
The only one that i)rcsses is that 
of wavering in religion. And here 
Meric candidly owns that his father 
had been shaken by Perron about 
IfilO. (See this tract subjoined 
to Almelovecn’s edition of the 
Epistle*-, p. 89.) Jbit afterwards, 
by dint of theological sttidy, he got 
rid of the scruples theeardinaJ had 
infused into him, and became a JVo- 
testant of the new Anglican school, 
admiring the first six centuries, 
and especially the jieriod after Con¬ 
stantine : Hoesacculum cum duohiis 
scqiientilnis aicfnj rtjr tKicXitmar^ flos 
ipse ecclesitc ct a;las illius aurca 
(pleat nuncupari. Prolegomena in 


Exereitationes in Baronium. JFis 
friend Scaliger had very different 
notions of the fathers. The fa¬ 
thers, says he, in his blunt way, 
are very ignorant, know nothing of 
Hebrew, and teach u.s little in theo¬ 
logy. TJieir interpretations of scrip¬ 
ture arc strangely perverse. Even 
I*olycarj), who was a disciple of the 
apostles, is full of errors. It will 
not do to say that, because they 
were near the ajjostolic age, they 
are never wrong. 8caligerana Sc- 
cunda. .l.e Clerc has some good 
remarks on the deference shown hy 
(Jasaul)on to the language held by 
the fathers about the cucharist 
which shook his Protestantism! 
Bibl. (Ihoisie, xix. 230. 

* Perroniana. Grot. Bpist. png, 
939. 
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only maintained by a party, were the sole object chap. 
of that religious opposition, which had divided one 
half of Europe from the other. Yet if Casaubon, as 
he had much inclination to do, being on ill terms 
with some in England, and disliking the country*, 
had returned to France, it seems probable that he 
would not long have continued in what, according 
to the principles he had adopted, would appear a 
schismatical communion. 

13. Grotius was from the time of his turning his 

o Grotius. 

mind to theology, almost as much influenced as 
Casaubon by primitive authority, and began, even 
ill ]6l'l, to commend the Anglican church for the 
respect it showed, very unlike the rest of the re- 


* Several of liis letters attest 
his desire of returnini;. He wrote 
to Tliimnus imploring his rccoiu- 
lueiidatioii to the queen regent. 
Jhit he hatl given much offence by 
writing against Baronitis, and had 
very little chance of an indemnity 
fur hi.s probcntl of Canterbury, if 
he had given that up on leaving 
England. This country, Iiowever, 
though he sometimes calls it fiuKapMv 
I'l/tTHt;, did not suit his disposition. 
ITe wa.s never 011 good terms with 
Savilc, the most presumptuous of 
the learned, according to him, and 
most scornful, whom he accused of 
setting on Montague to anticipate 
his animadversions on Buronius, 
with some siis[)iciou, on Casaubon’s 
part, of stealing from him, Ep. TO k 
848, 849. But he seems himself 
to have become generally unjio- 
pular, if we may trust his own 
account. Ego mores Anglorum 
non capio. Quoscunquchalnii notos 
jiriusquain hue veuirein, jam ego 
illis sum ignotus, vere peregriiuis, 
barbarus; nemo illoruni me vel 


vcrbulo appcllut; ap^pellaius sileL 

I loc quid sit, non scio. Hie- 

[llcnricLis VV^otton] vir doctis- 
siinus ante annos viginti luecum 
Geiicvie vixit, et cx eo tempore 
litcris ainicitiam eoluiimis. Post- 
qiiaiu c\io c Gulliis, illc Venetiis 
hue convenimusjde.sii esse iilinotus; 
ineie qiioque epistolm rcsponsum 
dedit nullum ; an sit datumsne.scio. 
Ep. 84J. It seems difficult to ac¬ 
count for so marked a treatment of 
(!asaul)on, except on the supposi¬ 
tion that lie was tJiouglit to pursue 
a course unfavourable to the lh*u- 
testant interest. He charges the 
English with despising every one 
but themselves ; and ascribes this 
to the vast wealth of their univer¬ 
sities ; a very discreditable source 
of pride in our ancestors, if so it 
were. But (’asaiibon’s philological 
and critical skill jiasscd for little in 
this country, where it was not 
known enough to be envied. In 
mere ecclesiastical leat;ning he was 
behind sonic Englisli scholars 
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formed, to that standard.* But the ill-usage he 
sustained at the hands of those who boasted their 
independence of papal tyranny, the caresses of 
the Galilean clergy after he had fixed his resi¬ 
dence at Paris, the growing dissensions and viru¬ 
lence of the Protestants, the choice that seemed 
alone to be left in their communion, between a 
fanatical anarcliy, disintegrating every thing like a 
church on the one hand, and a domination of bigoted 
and vulgar ecclesiastics on the other, made him 
gradually less and less averse to the comprehensive 
and majestic unity of the Catholic hierarchy, and 
more and more willing to concede some point of uncer¬ 
tain doctine, or some form of ambiguous expressive. 
This is abundantly perceived, and has often been 
pointed out, in his Annotations on the Consulta¬ 
tion of Cassander*, written in 1041, in his Ani- 


* Casaubon himself hailed Gro- 
tlus ns in the right path. In ho- 
dicriiis contentionibu.s in negotio 
rcligionis et docte ct pie judicat, ct 
in vencrationc antiquitatis cutn iis 
sentit, qui optiiue sentiurit. Epist, 
883. See also 772., which is ad¬ 
dressed to him. This high respect 
for the fathers and for the author¬ 
ity of the primitive church grew 
strongly upon him, and the more 
because he found they were hostile 
to the Galvinistic scheme. He 
was quite delighted at finding Je¬ 
rome and Chrysostom on liis side. 
Epist. 29. (1614.) In the next 
year, writing to Vossius, he goes a 
great length. Cseterum ego refbr- 
inatarum ccclesianim niiserimn in 
hoc maxime dcploro, qnod cum 
syinbola conderc catholiem sit cc- 
clesise, ipsis inter se nunquam cam 
in rem convenire sit datum^ atqiic 


interim libclli apologetici ex rc 
nata script! ad iiupcratorcni, reges, 
principes, aut iit in concilio oicii- 
inenico exhiberentur, tralii coepc- 
rint in usum longe alienuni. Quid 
cnim niagis est alicnum ab imitate 
cathulica qiiain quod diversis in 
regionibiis jiastores diversa populo 
tradcrc coguntur? Qnam mirata 
fuisset hoe prodigiiunpiaantiquitas! 
Sed haec aliaque multainussitanda 
sunt nobis ob iniquitatem tern- 
I)orum. Epist. 60. He was at 
this time, as he continued till 
near the end of his life, when he 
moved on farther, highly partial to 
the Anglican church, lie was, 
however, too Erastian for the Eng¬ 
lish bishops of the reign of James, 
as appears by a letter addressed to 
him by Overall, who objected to his 
giving, in his treatise Do Imperio 
circa Sacra,a definitive power in con- 
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madversions on Rivet, who had censured the former 
^eatise as inclining to Popery, in the Votum pro 


trovcrsics of faith to the civil magis¬ 
trate, and to his putting episcopacy 
among non-cssentiuls, which the 
bishops held to be of divine right. 
Grotius adhered to his opinion, that 
episcopacy was not commanded as 
a perpetual institution,and thought, 
at tliat time, that there was no 
other distinction between bishops 
and priests than of precedency. 
Nusquam incminit, he says in 
one place, Clemens Homanus cx- 
sortis illius episcoporum auctori- 
tatis, quse ccclesiac consuctiidine 
post Marci mortem Alexandriee, 
atquc eo cxcmplo alibi, introduci 
coepit, sed plane ut Paulus Apos¬ 
tolus, ostendit ecclesias conuniini 
presbyteroruin, qui iidem omnes et 
cpiscopi ipsi Paiilocpie dicuntiir, 
consilio fuissc gubernatas. Even 
in his latter writings he seems 
never to have embmeed the notions 
of some Anglican divines on this 
subject, hut contents himself, in 
his remarks on Cassander, who 
had said, singularly as it may be 
thought, Convenit inter omnes 
olim Apostolorum setatc inter epi- 
scopos ct presbyteros discrinien 
nullum fuissc, sed postinodum or- 
dinis servandi ct schismatis evitandi 
causa cpiscopiim presbyteris fuissc 
pra^positum, with observing, Epi- 
scopisuntpresbyterorum principes; 
et ista TTpoffTaffia (prasidentia) a 
Christo prsemoiistrata cst in Petro, 
ab Apostolis vero, ubicunque fieri 
poterat, constituta, ct a Spiritu 
iSancto comprobata in Apoealypsi. 
Op. Theolog. iv. 579. 6^1. 

But to return from this digres¬ 
sion to the more immediate pur¬ 
pose. Grotius for several years 
continued in this insulated state, 
neither approving of the Reform¬ 
ation nor the church of Rome. 
He wrote in 1622 to Episcopius 


agsunst those whom he called Cas- 
sandrians, Qui etiam plcrosque Ro¬ 
mans ccclcsiae errores improban- 
tibus anctores sunt, ne ab ejus 
comrauniunc discedant. Ep. 181. 
He was destined to become Cas- 
sandrian liimsclf, or something 
more. The infallibility of the church 
was still no doctrine of his. At 
ilia aiictoritas ccclesim apafiaprrjrov, 
quam ecclcsise, et quidein suse, Ro- 
nmnenses ascribunt, cum natural! 
rationc non sit evidens, nam ipsi 
fatentur Judmeam ecclesiani id pri- 
vilegiuin non hnbuisse, seqiiitur ut 
ad versus negantes probaridebcat ex 
sacris literis, Epist. secunda scries, 
p. 761. (^1620.) And again : Qiim 
scribit pater dc rcstituendis rebus in 
eum statum, qui ante conciliiun Tri- 
dcntiiium fuerat, csset quidem hoc 
permultum; sed transubstantiatio 
ct ci respoudens adorutio pridcin 
Latcranensi concilio dcfinita est, 
ct invocatio pcculiaris sanctorum 
pridem in omnes liturgias rccepta. 
p. 772. (IC23.) 

Grotius passed most of his latter 
years at Paris, in the honourable 
station of ambassador from the court 
of Sweden. He seems to have 
thought it a matter of boast that he 
did not live as a Protestant. See 
Fm. 196. The llugonot ministers 
of Charenton requested him to 
communicate with them, which lie 
declined, p. 854'. 856. (1635.) He 
now was brooding over a scheme 
of union among Protestants: the 
English and Swedish churches were 
t<i unite, and to be followed by 
Denmark. Constitute scnicl aliquo 
tali ecclesiarum corpore, spes est 
subinde alios atquc alios se aggre- 
gaturos. Est autem hiec res co 
magis optanda protestantibus, quod 
quotidic multi eos deserunt ct se 
ccctibus Romanensium addunt, non 
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Pace Ecclesiastic^, and in the Rivetiani Apolo¬ 
getic! Discussio; all which are collected in the 


alisi {le causa, quam quod non nniim 
cBt eorum corpus, scd partes dis- 
tractas grcges segrcges, propria 
ciiique sua sacroruui coniniunio, 
ingens praetcrea mnlcdiccndl ccrta- 
nicn. Kpist, 80C. (1C37-J Sec also 
j),827. (IG30.) He fancied tliat hy 
sucli a weigh t of authority, grounded 
on the ancient church, the exercise 
of private judgment, on which he 
looked with horror, might be over¬ 
ruled. Nisi interpretandi sacras 
litcras, he writes to (’aiixtus, li¬ 
ber tatcin cohibernus intra linc^as 
corinn, qua omnes ilhe non sancti- 
tate minus quam primmvavetustate 
vcncrabilcs ecclesim ex i[)sa prac- 
dicationc scripturis ubique consen- 
tiente luiuserint, diuque sub crncis 
inaxinie nmgistcrio rctinucrint, nisi 
deinde in iis qua liberum habiiere 
clisputationcm fraterna lenitateferre 
alii alios discirniis, quis crit lilium 
sa*])e in factiones, deinde in bclla 
erumpeutium finis y Ep. 071. (Oct. 
10.30.) (jui illarn optimam antiqiii- 
tatem scquiintur ducein, quod le 
.semper fecissc mcniini, iis non cve- 
tiict, ut nmltiiin sibi ipsis sint dis- 
colores. In Anglia vidcs quam bene 
proccsscrit dogmatuin noxiuruni 
re()urgatio, luic maxiiue de causa 
quod qui id sanctis.siinuin negotiiim 
procuranduni suscepere nihil ad- 
miscucrunt novi, nihil siii, scd ad 
mcliora sacula intentain hahuerc 
oculoium aciem. Ep. 900. (]038.j 
Hut he could not be long in per¬ 
ceiving that this union of Protestant 
churches was impossible from tlic 
very independence of their original 
constitution. lie saw that there 
could be no practicable re-union 
except with Rome itself, nor that, 
except on an acknowledgment of 
her sii[)eriority. From the year 
1010 his letters are full of sanguine 


hopes that this delusive vision 
would be realised, lie still ex¬ 
pected sonic concession on the 
other side; but, as usual,would have 
lowered his terms according to the 
pertinacity of his adversaries, if 
indcctl they were still to be culled 
his ailvcTsaries. He now |>ublishcd 
his famous annotations on Cas- 
sandcr, and the other tracts men¬ 
tioned in the text, to which they 
gave rise. In these he defends 
almost every thing we deem popery, 
such as Iransubstanliation ((Ipera 
Tlieologica, iv. 019.), stooping to all 
the nonsensical evasions of a siii- 
ritual mutation of substance and the 
like; the autbority of the pope 
([>.0+2.), tlio celibacy of the clergy 
(p.Ol’O.), the communion in one 
kind (ibid.), and in fact is less of a 
Protestant than (’assandcr. In his 
epistles he declares himself dccid- 
ctily in favour of [iiirgatory, as at 
least a probable doctrine, p. 9.’K). 
In these writings he seems to have 
liad the countenance of Richelieu. 
<!ardinalis quiii M'lorrfioc negotiiiiii 
in Gallia successuruui sit, dubitarc 
se negat. b'pist. see. series, p. 912. 
(yunliiialis Rieeliaiius rem siicces- 
.surain [uilat. Jta certc lo(|ultur 
iTinltis. Arehiepiscopus Cantiiari- 
ensis poi^nas dat iioncstissimi consilii, 
quod ct aliis bonis snepc evenit. 
p-911. (irotius is now run away 
with by vanity, and fancies all will 
go according to his wish, showing 
much ignorance of the real state of 
tilings. He w£is left hy some from 
whom he had ciitcrtaiued hopes, 
and thought the Dutch Arininiaiis 
timid. Vossius ut video, prte mctu, 
forte et cx Anglia sic jussus, auxi- 
liiun sumn mihi subtruhit. p.908. 
8almasius adhiic iu eonsiliis ihte- 
tuat. Est iu religionis rebus siiu; 
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fourth volume of the theological works of Grotius. 
These treatises display an uniform and progressive 


parti addictior qunni putabatur. 
p.912. T)e Episcopio dolco; cst 
vir jnagni ingcnil ct probiis, scd 
iiiniiuni ciipidiis alcndic partis. J3ut 
it is probable that he had misin¬ 
terpreted some language of these 
great men, who contemplated with 
regret the course he was taking, 
wliich could be no longer a secret. 

4 f 

De Grotii ad papain ticfectionc, a 
French protestant of sonic emU 
iicnce for learning writes, tamjuam 
re certa, quod fania istuc ilistnlit, 
veniin non est, Sed non sine 
magno inctii cum alitpiid istiusinodi 
ineditantem et conantcni quotidic 
inviti videnius. Inter protestantes 
cujnslibctordinis nomcn ejus ascribi 
vetat, quod cos atrocius sugillavit iu 
A ppcndice dc Antich risto, et A iino- 
tatis ad Cassandri cousultationem. 
Sarravii bqiistohe, p. o8. (104-2.) 
And again lie expresses his strong 
disapprobation of one of the later 
treatises. Verissime dixit ille qui 
primus dixit (irotium pajiissare. 
p. 190. See also pp.yi. 53. 

In 1042 Grotius had become 
wholly averse to the Kefonnation. 
He tlnmght it liad done more liariii 
than gooil, espcciall}- by the habit 
of interpreting every thing on the 
pa[)al siile for the worse. Malos 
mores qui mansere corrigi lequiiiu 
cst. Scil an non hoe melius suc- 
eessiinim Aierit, si qiiisquc semet 
repurgans pro repurgatione aliorum 
prcces ad Deuin tulissct, ct princi- 
pcs ct episcopi correctioncm ilcsi- 
derantes, non rupta coinpage, per 
concilia univcrsaliain id laborasseut- 
Dignum est dc quo cogitctiir. 
p. 938. Auratiis, as he calls him, 
that is, D’Or, a sort of chaplain to 
(jlrotins, became a Catholic about 
tills time. The other only says,— 
Quod Auratus fecit, idem fecit 
aiitchuc vir doctissinms Petrus Pi- 


tlimus; idem constituerat* facere 
Casaubonus si in Gallia mansisset, 
affirmavit enim id inter alios ctiam 
Cordesio. p. 939, Of Casaubon he 
says afterwards: Casaubonus innlto 
saniorcs putabat C'atholicos Gallim 
quain Carentonianos. Anglos au- 
tem cpiscopos putabat a schisinatis 
culpa j)osse absolvi. p. 940. Every 
sucec.-^sive year saw him now tlraw 
nearer to Home. Iteperio autein 
qiiicquid coiiimuniter ab ecclesia 
occidentali quai Roiname cohaTct 
recipitnr, idem rcperiri apud Patres 
vctcres Grtccos et Latinos, quorum 
coniuiimioiieni retincndani esse vix 
qui.squnni neget. Si quid pi’icter 
hoc est, id ad liberas doctoruni 
opinationcs pertinet ; in qnibus 
Slum) qnis judicium .sequi potest, 
ct coniiminionis jus non amittcrc, 
p. 958. b^piscopius was for limit¬ 
ing articles of faith to the creed. 
But Grotius did not agree with 
this, and points out that it would 
not preserve uniformity. Qiiam 
multa jam sunt de sacrumentis, dc 
ecclesiariiin regimiue, in (juibus, 
vel coneordite causa, certi aliquid 
obscrvaridebel. Alioqui coinpages 
eeclesuE tantopcrc nobis cominen- 
data retineri non potest, p. 941, 
It wonlil be endless to quote every 
pas.sage tending to tlic same result, 
iunally, in u letter to his brother 
in Holland, he cxjiresscs his hope 
that Wytenbogart, the respectable 
patriarch of Arminianism, would 
turn his attention to the means of 
restoring unity to the church. 
Velim D. Wytenbogardunijubi per- 
miscrit valctudo, nisi id jam fecerit, 
scriptum aliquid facere dc necessi¬ 
tate restituenda; in ecclcsia unitatis, 
ct quibiis modis id fieri possit. 
Multi pro reinedio monstrant, si 
neccssnn'a a non necessariis sepa* 
rciitur, in non ncccssarlis sive cre- 
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tendency to defend the church of Rome in every 
thing that can be reckoned essential to her creed ; 


ditu siyc factu rclinqiiatur libertus. 
At non minor est controversial quec 
bint ncccssiiria, qiiam quae sint vcra. 
Indicia, aiunt, sunt in scripturis. At 
.certe etiam circa ilia loca variat in- 
tcrprctatio. Quarc nondum video 
an quid sit melius, qiiam ca qua; ad 
fideni ct bona opera nos ducunt rc- 
tinerc, ut sunt in ccclesia catholica ; 
piito enim in iis esse qux sunt ne- 
ccssaria ad saUitem. In exteris ca 
qux conciliorum auctoritate, nut 
vetcrum consensu recepta sunt, in- 
terpretari co inodo quo interpretati 
sunt ilii qui cominodtssimc sunt 
locLiti, qiialcs semper alitjui in qua* 
que materia facile reperientur. Si 
quis id a sc iinpetrare nun possit, 
ut taceat, nec propter res do quibus 
certus non est, sed opinationcni 
tantuin quandum habet, tiirbet uni- 
tatem ccclcsix ncccssariain, qux 
nisi rotinctur ubi est, ct restituitur 
iibi non est, omnia ibunt in [}ejus, 
p. 960. (Nov. 104-3.) 'Wytenbogard 
replied very well : Si ita se res 
babet, lit indicia neccssariorum ct 
non necessariorum in scriptiira re- 
periri ncqiieant, sed quaen dcbcant 
in auctoritate conciliorum aut vc- 
tcniin consensu, eo modo quo in¬ 
terpretati sunt illi, qui commodis- 
sime locuti sunt, prout Excellentia 
tua videtur cxistimarc, nescio an 
viginti qiiinqucannijCtiamsiilli mihi 
adhuc restarent, omnesque cxigui 
ingeni* corporisque inei vires in men 
essent potestatc, sufficerent ut ma* 
turo cum judicio perlegain et cx- 
pendain oumia qux co pertinent. 
This letter is in the Epistolx 
prxstantiuni et cruditoriim virorum 
edited by Limborch in 1683, p, 826. 
And Grotius’s answer is in the same 
collection. It is that of a man who 
throws off a mask he had reluct¬ 
antly worn. There was in fact no 
other means of repelling Wyten- 


bogard’s just observation on the 
moral impossibility of tracing for 
ourselves the doctrine of the Ca¬ 
tholic church as an historical in¬ 
quiry. Grotius refers him to a 
vibihle standard. Quare considc- 
randum est, an non faciliiis et 
xquius sit, qiioniarn doctrina dc 
gratia, de libero arbitrio, necessitate 
lidei bonorumqiie operum obtiniiit 
in cccicsia (pix pro se habet uni¬ 
versale regimen et ordincni succcs- 
sionis, privates se in aliLs ucconi- 
modarc, pacis causa, iis qux iini- 
vcrsaliter sunt recepta, sivc ca 
aptissimis cxplicationibus recipi- 
endo, sivc tacendo, quam corpus 
illud cntholicuin ecclesix se in ar- 
ticulo tolerantix acoommodarc de- 
bcrc uniusenjusque considerutioni- 
bns ct placitis. Exempli gratisi: 
Catholica ccclesia neinini prxscri- 
bit ut prccetur j)ro inortuis, aut 
opcm precum sanctorum vita hac 
dcfunctornm implorct; soliiminodo 
requirit, nc quis niorcm adco unti- 
quiim et generalem condemnet. 
The church does, in fact, rather 
more than he insinuates, though 
less than Protestants generally 
fancy. 

I have trespassed on the patience 
of the general reader in this very 
Jong note, which may be thought a 
superfluous digression in a work of 
mere literature. But the epistles 
of Grotius are not much read; nor 
arc they in many private libraries. 
The index is also very indifferent, 
so that without the trouble I have 
taken of going over the volume, it 
might be difficult to find these cu¬ 
rious passages. 1 ought to mention 
that Burigiiy has given references 
to most of them, but with few 
quotations. Lc Clcrc, in the first 
volume of the Bibliotheque Univer- 
scllc, reviewing the epistles of Gro- 
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and in fact, he will be found to go farther in this 
direction than Cassander. 

14. But if any one could put a different inter¬ 
pretation on these works, which would require a; 
large measure of prejudice, the epistles of Grotius 
afford such evidence of his secession from the Pro- 


this, slides very gently over liis bias 
towards popery; ami 1 have met 
with well-inibrincd persons in Eng¬ 
land, who had no conception of the 
lengths to which this htul led him. 
It is of far more importance, and 
the best apology 1 can offer for so 
prolix a note, to perceive by what 
gradual, but, as 1 think, necessary 
steps, lie was drawn onward by his 
excessive respect for antiquity, and 
by his exaggerated notions of Ca- 
tmilic unity, j)rcferring at last to 
err with the many, than to be right 
with tl)e few. If Grotius iiad 
learned to look the hydra schism 
in the face, he would have had 
less fear of its many heads, and at 
least would have dreaded to cut 
them off at tlic neck, lest the source 
of life should be in one of them. 

That Grotius really thought as 
tlic fatiicrs of Trent thought upon 
all points in dispute cannot be sup¬ 
posed. It was not in the poivcr 
of a man of his learning and thought¬ 
fulness to divest himself of his own 
judgment, unless he had absolutely 
subjugated his reason to religious 
awe, which was far from being the 
case. His aim was to search for 
subtle interpretations, by which he 
might profess to believe the words 
of the church, though conscious 
that his sense was not that of the 
iinposcrs. It is needless to say 
that this is not very ingenuous; 
and even if it could lie justihahle 
relatively to the person, would be 
an abandonment of the multitude 


to any superstition and delusion 
wliich might l>e put upon them. 
Via ad [)accm expeditissimn niihi 
videtup, St doctrinn, coiniuuni con¬ 
sensu rcccpta, commode cxplicctur, 
mores, sanac doctrinm adversantes, 
quantum fieri potest, tollantnr, ct 
in rebus mediis accoinniodet sc 
pars ingenio totius. Epist. 1524. 
Peace was hi.s main object; if to¬ 
leration had been as well under¬ 
stood as it was aflerwards, he 
would perhaps have coinproinised 
less. 

Baxter having published a Trea¬ 
tise of the Grotian Religion, where¬ 
in lie imputed to Grotius this in¬ 
clination towards the church of 
Rome, Arclibishop Bramhall re¬ 
plied, after the Restoration, with a 
vindication of Grotius, in which he 
docs not say much to the purpose, 
anil seems ignorant of the case. 
The epistles indeed were not then 
publisheil. 

Besides the passages in these 
epistles above quoted, the reader 
who wishes to follow tliis up may 
consult Epist. 1108, 1460, 1561, 
1570, 1706 of the hrst series; anti 
in the second series, p. 875, 896, 
940, 94;i, 958, 960,975. But there 
are also many to which 1 have made 
no reference. 1 do not quote autho¬ 
rities for the design of Grotius to 
have declared himself a convert, if 
he had lived to return to France, 
though they arc easily found; be¬ 
cause the testimony of his writings 
is far stronger than any anecdote. 
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testant side, as no reasonable understanding can 
reject. These are eontained in a large folio volume, 
published in 1687 , and amount to I 766 of one 
series, and 744 of another. I have quoted the former, 
for distinction’s sake, by the number, and the latter 
by the page. Few, we may presume, have taken 
the pains to go through them, in order to extract 
all tlie jiassages that bear upon this subject. It 
will be found tliat he began, as 1 have just .said, 
by extolling the authority of the Catholic or uni¬ 
versal churcli, and its exclusive riglit to establish 
creeds of path. He some time afterwards ceased 
to frequent the Protestant worship, but long kept 
his middle path, and thought it enough to inveigh 
against the Jesuits and the exorbitancies of tlie 
see of Home. But liis reverence for the writers 
of the fourtli and lifth centuries grew continually 
stronger ; he learned to protest against the jirivi- 
lege, claimed by the reformers, of interiircting 
Scripture otherwise than the consent of the ancients 
had warranted; visions, first of an union between 
the Lutheran and Eiiglisli churches, and then of 
one with Rome itself floated before his eyes; he 
sought religious peace witli the latter, as men seek 
it in ojiposition to civil government, by the redress 
of grievances and the subsequent restoration of 
obedience. But in proportion as he perceived 
how little of concession was to be obtained, he 
grew himself more ready to concede ; and though 
at one time he seems to deny the infallibility of 
the church, and at another would not have been 
content with placing all things in the state they 
were before the council of Trent, he came ulti- 
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mately to think such a favourable sense might be chap. 
put on all tlic Tridentinc decrees, as to render 
them compatible with the Confession of Augsburg. 

15. From tlie year 1040 lus course seems to 
have been accelerated; he intimates no disappro¬ 
bation of those who went over to Rome; lie found, 
as he tells us, that whatever was generally received 
in the church of Rome, had the authority of those 
Greek and Latin fathers, whose communion no 
one w'ould have refused j and at length, in a re¬ 
markable letter to Wytenbogart, bearing date in 
104<4<, he puts it as worth^^ to be considered, whe¬ 
ther it would not be more reasonable for private 
men who find the most essential doctrines in a 
church of an universal hierarchy and a legitimate 
succession, to wave their diflercnccs w ith it for the 
sake of peace, by putting the best interpretations 
they can, only keeping silence on their own opinions, 
than that the catholic church should accommodate 
itself to the separate judgment of such men. Gro- 
tius had already ceased to speak of the Arminians 
as if he was one of themselves, though with much 
respect for some of their leaders. 

1(). Upon a dispassiojoate examination of all 
these testimonies, we can hardly deem it an uncer¬ 
tain question whether Grotius, if his life had been 
prolonged, would have taken the easy leap that 
still remained ; andltiere is some positive evidence 
of his design to do so. But dying on a journey 
and in a protestant country, this avowed declar¬ 
ation was never made. ^ Fortunately indeed for his 
glory, since his new friends would speedily have 
put his conversion to the proof, and his latter 

VOL. III. F 
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CHAP, years might have been spent, like those of Lipsius, 
‘ in defending legendary miracles, or in waging war 
against the honoured dead of the reformation. 
He did not sufficiently remember that a silent 
neutrality is never indulged to a suspicious pro¬ 
selyte. 

17 . It appears to me, nevertheless, that Grotius 
was very far from having truly subjected his 
understanding to the church of Home. The 
whole bent of his mind was to effect an exterior 
union among Christians; and for this end he did 
not hesitate to recommend equivocal senses of 
words, convenient explanations, and respectful si¬ 
lence. Listening attentively, if I may be allowed 
such a metaphor, we hear the chaunt of the jEs- 
culapian cock in all he has written for the catholic 
church. He first took up his reverence for anti¬ 
quity, because he found antiquity unfavourable to 
the doctrine of Calvin. His antipathy to this re¬ 
former and to his followers led him on to an ad¬ 
miration of the cpiscQfial succession, the organized 
hierarchy, the ceremonial and liturgical institu¬ 
tions, the high notions of sacramental rites, which 
he found in the ancient cfiurch, and which Luther 
and Zuingle had cast away. He became imbued 
with the notion of unity as essential to the catho¬ 
lic church ; but he never seems to have gone the 
length of abandoning his own judgment, or of 
asserting any positive infallibility to the decrees 
of man. For it is manifest that, if the councils 
of Nice or of Trent were fruly inspired, it would 
be our business to inquire what they meant them¬ 
selves, not to put the most convenient interpret- 
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ations, nor to search out for some author or another chap. 
who may have strained their language to our own 
opinion. The precedent of Grotius, therefore, 

Avill not serve those who endeavour to bind the 
reason of the enlightened part of mankind, which 
he respected like his own. Two predominant 
ideas seem to have swayed the mind of this great 
man in the very gradual transition we have indi¬ 
cated ; one, his extreme reverence for antiquity 
and for the consent of the catholic church; the 
other, his Krastian principles as to the authority 
of the civil magistrate in matters of religion. 

Both conspired to give him an abhorrence of the 
* liberty of prophesying,’ the right of private 
men to promulgate tenets inconsistent with tlie 
established faith. In friendly conversation or cor¬ 
respondence, even perhaps, with due reserve, in 
Latin writings, much might be indulged to the 
learned; room was to be found for an Erasmus 
and a Cassander; or, if they would themselves 
consent, for an Episcopius^^nd a A¥ytenbogart, 
at least for a Montagu and a Laud; but no pre¬ 
text was ever to justify a separation. The scheme 
of Grotius is, in a modified degree, much the same 
as that of Hobbes. 

18. In the Luthei'an church we find an eminent c»iuim. 
contemporary of Grotius, who may be reckoned 
his counterpart in the motives which influenced 
him to seek for an entire union of religious parties, 
though resembling him far more in his earlier 
opinions, than in those to which he ultimately 
arrived. This was George Calixtus, of the uni¬ 
versity of Helmstadt, a theologian the most tole- 
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rant, mild and catholic in his spirit, whom the 
Confession of Augsburg had known since Melanch- 
thon. This university indeed, which had never 
subscribed tlie Form of Concord, was already dis¬ 
tinguished by freedom of inquiry, and its natural 
concomitant, a large and liberal spirit. But in his 
own church generally, Calixtus found as rigid 
scliemes of orthodoxy, and perhaps a more invi¬ 
dious scrutiny into the recesses of private opinion, 
tlian in that of Home, with a less extensive basis 
of authority. The dream of good men in this age, 
the reunion of Christian churches in a common 
faith, and meanwhile the tolerance of differences, 
were ever the aim of Calixtus. But he fell, like 
the Anglican divines, into high notions of primi¬ 
tive tradition, placing, according to Kichhorn and 
Mosheim, the unanimity of the first six centuries 
by the side of Scripture itself. He was assailed by 
the adherents of the Form of Concord with aggra¬ 
vated virulence and vulgarity; he was accused of 
being a papist and a Calvinist, reproaches equally 
odious in their eyes, and therefore fit to be heaped 
on his head j the inconsistency of calumnies being 
no good reason with bigots against uttering them.* 
19 . In a treatise, j)ublishcd long after his death, 
in J697> tolcrantia Tleformatorum circa quas- 
stiones inter ipsos et Augustanam confessionem 
professes controversas consultatio, it is his object 
to prove that the Calvinists held no such tenets as 
should exclude them from Christian communion. 
He does not deny or extenuate the reality of their 

* Eichhorn, vol. vi. part ii. p. 20, Mosliciin, Biogr. Univ. 
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difrerenccs from tlie Confession of Augsburg. The 
Lutherans, thougli many of them, he says, had 
formerly maintained the absolute decrees of pre¬ 
destination, were now come round to the doctrine 
of the first four centuries.* And he admits that 
the Calvinists, whatever phrases they may use, do 
not believe a true and substantial presence in the 
Kucharist.t 13ut neither of these errors, if such 
they are, he takes to be fundamental. In a 
shorter and more valuable treatise, entitled Dcsi- 
deriuin et studium concordia? ecclesiastica*, Ca- 
lixtus proposes some excellent rules for allaying 
religious heats. But he leans fur too much to¬ 
wards the authority of tradition. Every church, 
he says, which affirms what others den}^ is bound 
to prove its affirmation; first by »Scrij)ture, in 
which whatever is contained must be out of con- 


* No.stri c quibiis dim multi 
ibidem ab.soUituiii ilc^Tetum appro- 
barunt, pmilatim ad sententiam 
priinoniin quutiiur Meculunini, 
nciijpe dccrctiini juxta prxscieu- 
liain factum^ receperuiit. Qua iiJ 
re miiltiini egregit* lalioravit Tl^gi- 
(lius Huiinius. DiiTiciic aiitcin cst 
haiic suntentiam ita proponcre, iie 
quid Pelagianismu habere aibne 
vidcatiir. |j. 14, 

f Si tainen non tain (pud lo- 
qiiantur quain quid sentiant atteii- 
diiiius, ccrtiini est cos veri corporis 
et sanguinis Kcciindiun substaii- 
tiam acccptoruiii pra^scutiain non 
adinittore. Ilcctius autein fucrit 
iitramquc partem siirqiiiciter et 
ingenue, (|Uod sentit, profiteri, 
qiiam alteram altcri ambiguis lo- 
qiiendi fbrniulis iinponere. Qualem 
conciliandi rationeni inierunt oliin 
Philippns et lUiccnis, nempe ut 
pra\scriberentur ibrrnnhe, qiiaruiii 
^erba utraque pars amplcetcivtiir. 


sed singula; siiu sensu acciperent 
ae intci'prctarentur. Qucin eoua- 
tum, qiiuinvis ex [)io euque in- 
genteconcordim dcbiderio et studio 
profcctuni, nulla successiis fcHcitas 
excepit. p, 70, This observation 
is very just in the abstract; but 
in the early period of the reform¬ 
ation, there were strong reasons 
for evading jioints of diflercnce, in 
the hope that the truth would si¬ 
lently prevail in the course of time. 
We, however, who come later, 
arc to follow the advice of Calix- 
tus, and in judging as well as we 
can, of tlie opinions of men, must 
not altogether regard their words. 
Ujjoii no tiicological eontrover.sy, 
probably, has there been so niucli 
of studied ambiguity as on that of 
the euchari.st. Caiixtus pusses a 
similar censure on the ccpiivoca- 
tic>ns of some great men of the 
preceding century in Ins other trea¬ 
tise inentioncd in the text. 
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troversy, and secondly, (as Scripture bears witness 
to the church that it is the pillar and foundation 
of truth, and especially the primitive church which 
is called that of the saints and martyrs,) by the 
unanimous consent of the ancient church, above 
all, where the debate is among learned men. The 
agreement of the church is therefore a sufficient 
evidence of Christian doctrine, not that of indi¬ 
vidual writers, who are to be regarded rather so 
far as they testify the catholic doctrine, than as 
they propound their own.* This deference to an 
imaginary perfection in the church of the fourth 
or fifth century must have given a great advantage 
to that of Rome, which is not always weak on 
such ground, and doubtless serves to account for 
those frequent desertions to her banner, especially 
in persons of very high rank, which afterwards 
occurred in Germany. 

SO. The tenets of some of those who have been 
called High-church Anglicans may in themselves 
be little different from those of Grotius and Ca- 
lixtus. I3ut the spirit in which they have been 


# Consensu itaqnc primsc ccclc- 
si^eex symbolisct scriptis manifesto 
doctrina Christiana recto coiifir- 
matiir. Intelliginuis aiitcm doctri* 
nap' fiindamcutalem et neccssa- 
riam, non qtiasvis appendices ct 
quicstioncs, aul etiam quorundani 
scripturae locoruin interpreta- 
tiones. De talibus cnim unaniinis 
et universaliscon.scn&us non poterit 
crui vel proferri. £t magis apud 
plerosque spectanduni cst, quid 
tanc^uam communem ecclesi^e sen- 
tentiam proponunt, quam quo- 
modo earn confirmant aut demon- 
strant, p. 85. I have not observed 


in the little T know of Calixtus^ 
any proof of liis inclination towards 
the church of Home. 

Gerard Vossiiis, as Episcopius 
wrote to Vorstins in 1015, de¬ 
clared in his inaugural lecture as 
professor of theology, his deter¬ 
mination to follow the consent of 
antiquity, in cxplicatione Scriptu- 
rarum ct controversiarum direin- 
tionibus diligenter exaniinare et 
expendere catholieiiin et antiquis- 
siiniim consensum, cum sine dubio 
illud qnod a pluribiis ct antiquis- 
8inii.s dictum est, verissimum sit. 
Epist. Viroruin prccstantium, p. 6. 
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conceived is altogether opposite. The one is ex¬ 
clusive, intolerant, severe, dogmatical, insisting on 
uniformity of faith as well as of exterior observ¬ 
ances; the other catholic in outward profession, 
charitable in sentiment, and in fact one mode, 
though a mode as imprudent as it was oblique, in 
which the latitudinarian principle was manifested. 
The language both of Grotius and Calixtus bears 
this out: and this ought closely to be observed, 
lest we confound the real laxity of one*- school 
with the rigid orthodoxy of the other. One had 
it in view to reconcile discordant communions by 
mutual concession, and either by such explication 
of contrarieties as migJit make them appear less 
incompatible with outward unity, or by an avowed 
tolerance of their profession within the church; 
the other would permit nothing but submission to 
its own authority ; it loved to multiply rather than 
to extinguish the risks of dissent, in order to crush 
it more effectually ; the one was a pacific negoti¬ 
ator, the other a conquering tyrant. 

21 . It was justly alarming to sincere protestants, 
that so many brilliant ornaments of their party 
should cither desert to the hostile side, or do their 
own so much injury by taking up untenable 
ground.* Nothing, it appeared to reflecting men. 
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fathers. 


* It was a poor consolation for 
so many losses, that the famous 
Antonio de Dominis, archbishop 
of Spoleto, came over to England, 
and by his books de Repiiblica 
Eccleslastica, as well as by his 
conversation, seemed an undis¬ 
guised enemy to the church of 
Rome. The object of his work is 

F 


to prove that the pope has no 
superiority over other bishops. 
James gave de Dominis the deanery 
of Windsor and a living; but whe¬ 
ther he, strictly speaking, belonged 
to the church of England, 1 do 
not remember to have read. Pre¬ 
ferments were bestowed irregularly 
in that age. He returned, however, 

4 
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could be trusted to the argument from antiquity; 
whatever was gained in the controversy on a few 
points was lost upon those of the first importance. 
It was become the only secure course to over¬ 
throw the tribunal. Daillc, himself one of the 
most learned in this patristic erudition whom the 
French reformed church possessed, was tlie first 
who boldly attacked the new school of historical 
theology in their own strong hold, not occupying 
their fortress, but razing it to the ground. The 
design of his celebrated Treatise concerning the 
right use of the Fathers, published in 1028, is, in 
his own words, to show, “ that they cannot be the 
judges of the controversies in religion at this day 
between the papist and the protestant,” nor, by 
parity of reasoning, of many others ; “1. Because 
it is, if not an impossible, yet at least a very diffi¬ 
cult thing to find out what their sense hath been 
touching the same. 2. Because that their sense 
and judgment of these things, supposing it to be 
certainly and clearly understood, not being infalli¬ 
ble, and without all danger of error, cannot carry 
with it a sufficient authority for the satisfying the 
understanding.” 

22 . The arguments adduced by Daillc in sup¬ 
port of the former of these two positions, and 
which occupy the first book of the treatise, are 
drawn from the paucity of early Christian writers, 


to the ancient fold; but did not his body was dug up and burned, 
avoid suspicion, being thrown into Neither party has been ambitious 
prison at Rome; and after his to claim this vain and insincere, 
dentil, the imputations of iieresy though i lever prelate, 
against him so much increased tliat 
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f'r6m the nature of the subjects treated by them, 
having little relation to the present controversies, 
from the suspicions of forgery and interpolation 
affecting many of their works, the difficulty of un¬ 
derstanding tlicir idioms and figurative expressions, 
the habit of some of the fathers to say what they 
did not believe, their changes of mind, the pecu¬ 
liar and individual opinions of some among them, 
affording little evidence of the doctrine of the 
church j finally, the probability that many who 
differed from those called the fathers, and whose 
writings have not descended to us, may have been 
of as good authority as themselves. 

23. In the second book, which in fact has been 
very much anticipated in the first, he shows that 
neither the testimony nor the doctrine of the 
fathers is infallible (by which word he must be 
understood to mean that it raises but a slight pre¬ 
sumption of truth), proving this by their errors 
and contradictions. Thus he concludes that, 
though their negative authority is considerable, 
since they cannot be jnesumed ignorant of any 
material doctrine of religion, we are to be very 
slow in drawing affirmative propositions from their 
writings, and much more so in relying u])on them 
as undoubted verities. 

24. It has been said of this treatise on the 
right use of the fathers, that its author had pretty 
well proved they were of no use at all. This in¬ 
deed is by no means the case ; but it has certainly 
diminished not only the deference which many 
have been wont to pay to the opinion of the pri¬ 
mitive writers, but what is still more contended 
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for, the value of their testimony, whether as to 
matters of fact, or as to the prevailing doctrines of 
the Christian church. Nothing, can be more cer¬ 
tain, though in the warmth of controversy men 
are apt to disregard it, than that a witness, who 
deposes in any one case what can be disproved, is 
not entitled to belief in other assertions which we 
have no means of confuting, unless it be shown 
that the circumstances of his evidence render it 
more trust-worthy in these points than we have 
found it before. Hence such writers as Justin 
and Irenaius ought not, except with great precau¬ 
tion, to be quoted in proof at all, or at least with 
confidence; their falsehood, not probably wilful, 
in assertions that have been brought to a test ren¬ 
dering their testimony very precarious upon any 
other points. Daille, it may be added, uses some 
circumspection, as the times, if not his own dis¬ 
position, required in handling this subject, keep¬ 
ing chiefly in view, the controversies between the 
Romish and protestant churches; nor does he 
ever indulge in that tone of banter or acrimony 
which we find in Whitby, Barbeyrac, Jortin, 
and Middleton ; and which must be condemned 
by every one who reflects that many of these 
writers exposed their lives, and some actually lost 
them, in the maintenance and propagation of 
Christianity. 

25. 1^108 well-timed and important book met with 
a good reception from some in England, though it 
must have been very uncongenial to the ruling 
party. It was extolled and partly translated by 
Lord Falkland; and his two distinguished friends. 
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Chillingworth and Hales, found in it the materials 
of their own bold revolt against church authority. 
They were both Arminians, and, especially the 
former, averse in all respects to the Puritan school. 
But like Episcopius, they scorned to rely, as on 
these points they might have done, on what they 
deemed so precarious and inconclusive as the sen¬ 
timents of the fathers. Chillingworth, as is well 
known, had been induced to embrace the Romish 
religion, on the usual ground that a succession of 
infallible pastors, that is, a collective hierarchy, by 
adhering to whom alone we could be secure from 
error, was to be found in that church. He re¬ 
turned again to the protestant religion on being 
convinced that no such infallible society could be 
found. And a Jesuit, by name Knott, having 
written a book to prove that unrepenting protest- 
ants could not be saved, Chillingworth published, 
in 1637 , his famous answer. The Religion of Pro¬ 
testants a safe Way to Salvation. In this he closely 
tracks the steps of his adversary, replying to every 
paragraph and almost every sentence. 

26 . Knott is by no means a despicable writer; 
he is concise, polished, and places in an advan¬ 
tageous light the great leading arguments of his 
church. Chillingworth, with a more diffuse and 
less elegant style, is greatly superior in impetuosity 
and warmth. In his long parenthetical periods, 
as in those of other old English writers, in his 
copiousness, which is never empty or tautological, 
there is an inartificial eloquence springing from 
strength of intellect and sincerity of feeling, that 
cannot fail to impress the reader. But his chief 
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excellence is the close reasoning, which avoids 


every dangerous admission and yields to no am- 
bignousness of language. He perceived and 
maintained with great courage, considering the 
times in which he wrote and the temper of those 
he was not unwilling to keep as friends, his fa¬ 
vourite tenet, that all things necessary to be be¬ 


lieved are clearly laid down in Scri})ture. Of 
tradition, which many of his contemporary pro- 
testants were hccoining as j)rone to magnify as 
their opponents, he spoke very slightingly ; not 
denying of course a maxim often (pioted from 
Vincentius Lirinensis, that a tradition strictly 
universal and aboriginal must be founded in truth. 


but being assured that no such could be shown; 
and that what came nearest, both in antiquity and in 
evidence of catholic reception, to the name of apos¬ 
tolical, were doctrines and usages rejected alike by 
all denominations of the church in modern times.* * * § 
It will be readily conceived, that his method of 


* “ tf there were liny tiling un¬ 
written which had cunie down to 

us with as full and universal a tru’ 
dition ns the un(]ue.stioned hooks 
of canonical ycripture, tluit tiling 
should I believe as well us the 

iScripture; hut I have loni^ souglit 
for sonic such thing, and yet I am 
to seek • nay, T am conrident no 
one point in controversy between 
papists and protestants can go in 
upon half so fair cards, for to gain 
the esteem of an apostolic tradition, 
as those things which arc now de¬ 
cried on all hands; I mean the 
opinion of the Chiliasts and the 
communicating infanis.” Chap.3. 

§ 8'A He dilates upon this inse¬ 
curity of tradition in some de¬ 
tached papers, subjoined to the best 


editions of his work. Chillingworth 
might have added an iustanco 
if he had been writing against 
Romanizing Anglicans. Nothing 
can come so close to the foolish 
rule above mentioned, as the ob¬ 
servation of celibacy by bishopi 
and priests, not being married be¬ 
fore their ordination, which, till 
tl»e time of Luther, was, as far as 
\vc have reason to believe, univer¬ 
sal in the church; no one, at least, 
has ever alleged an instance or 
authority to the contrary. Yet 
those who talk most of the rule of 
Vincentius Lirinensis set aside 
without coinjiunction the onlycasc 
in wdiich wc can tndy say that it 
may with some show of probability 
be applied. Omnia vhicit amor. 
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dealing with the controversy is very different from 
that of Laud in his treatise against Fisher; wherein 
we meet chiefly with disputes on passages in the 
fathers, as to which, especially when they are not 
quoted at length, it is impossible that any reader 
can determine for himself. The work of Chilling- 
worth may at least be understood and appreciated 
without reference to any other; the condition, 
perhaps, of real su])eriority in all productions of 
the mind. 

27- Chillingworth was however a man versed in 
patristical learning, by no means less so, })robably, 
than Laud. But he had found so much uncertainty 
about this course of theological doctrine, seducing . 
as it generally is to the learned, “fathers,” as he 
expresses it, “ being set against fathers, and coun¬ 
cils against councils,” that he declares, in a well- 
known passage, the Bible exclusively to be the 
religion of protestants ; and each man’s own reason 
to be, as from the general tenor of his volume it 
appears that he held it, the interpreter of the 
Bible.* It was a natural consequence that he was 
a strenuous advocate not so much fiir toleration of 
separate churches, as for such an “ ordering of the 
public service of God, that all who believe the 
Scripture and live according to it, might without 


* This iiuist always he under- any one man, prinia facie, may be 
stood with the condition, that the a competent judge, hut all men are 
reason itself shall be coinputcully not so. It is hard to prove that 
enlightened : if Chillingw<»rth there is any tlifForent rnie for tlico- 
incant more than this, he curried logy; hut parties will always con- 
Jiis principle too far, as others have tend for extremes; for the riglus ■ 
done. The case is parallel in of bigots to think Ibr others, and • 
jurisprudence, medicine, media- the rights of fools to think for 
nics, and every human science: thcnisclvc.s. 
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scruple or hypocrisy or protestation against any 
part join in it*j” a scheme when practicable, as it 
could not possibly be often rendered, far more 
eligible than the separation of sects, and hence the 
favourite object of Grotius and Taylor, as well as 
of Erasmus and Cas^nder. And in a remarkable 
and eloquent passage, Chillingworth declares that 
“ protestants are inexcusable, if they did offer vio¬ 
lence to other men’s conscienceswhich Knott 
had said to be notorious, as in fact it was, and as 
Chillingworth ought more explicitly to have admit¬ 
ted, t “ Certainly,” he observes in another place, 
** if protestants arc faulty in this matter [of claim¬ 
ing authority], it is for doing it too much and not 
too little. This presumptuous imposing of the 
senses of men upon the words of God, the special 
senses of men upon the general words of God, and 
laying them upon men’s consciences together, 
under the equal penalty of death and damnation, 
this vain conceit that we can speak of the things of 
God better than in the words of God ; this deifying 
our own interpretations and tyrannous enforcing 
them upon others ; this restraining of tlie word of 
God from that latitude and generality, and the 
understandings of men from that liberty wherein 
Christ and the apostles left them, is and hath been 
the only fountain of all the schisms of the church, 
and that which makes them immortal the com- 

Cliap. 3. $ Bl, be pleased to peruse the 7th book 

+ Chap. 5. $ 90. of AcontiusdeStratagematibus Sa- 

4 ; ** This persuasion,” he says in tanae, and Zanchius Ins last oration 
a note, ** is no singularity of inine^ delivered by him after the com- 
but the doctrine which 1 have po.sing of the discord between him 
learned from divines oljfreat learn- and AUierbachius^and he shall con¬ 
ing and judgment. Let the reader fees as much,” 
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mon incendiary of Christendom, and that whicli chap. 
tears in pieces not the coat but the bowels and 
members of Christ. Take away tliese walls* of 
separation and aH will quickly be one. Take away 
this persecuting, burning, cursing, damning of mep, 
for not subscribing the words of men as the words 
of God; require of Christians only to believe 
Christ, and to call no man master but him only j 
let those leave claiming infallibility that have no 
title to it, and let them that in their words disclaim 
it, disclaim it also in their actions. In a word, 
take away tyranny, &c.” * 

28. It is obvious that in this passage, and indeed 
throughout the volume, C’hillingworlh conti'avenes 
the prevailing theories of the Anglican church, full 
as distinctly as those of the Roman. He escaped 
however unscathed by the censure of that jealous 
hierarchy; his private friendship with Laud, the 
lustre of his name, the absence of factious 
and sectarian connexions, and still more per¬ 
haps the rapid gathering of the storms that swe])t* 
both parties away, may be assigned as his protec¬ 
tion. In later times his book obtained a high 
reputation; he was called the immortal Ciiilling- 
worth; he was the favourite of all the moderate 
and the latitudinarian wi iters, of Tillotson, Locke, 
and Warburton. Those of oj)posite tenets, when 
they happen to have read his book, can do nothing 
else but condemn its tendency. 

29 . A still more intrepid champion in tlie same h»i« on 
cause was John Hales j for his little tract on 

f 


* Chap. 1. $ 17. 
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Schism, not being in any part directed against the 
cliurch of’ Rome, could have nothing to redeem 
the strong protestations against church authority, 
“whicli,” as lie bluntly expresses it, “is none;” 
words that he afterwards slightly qualified. The 
aim of Hales, as well as of Grotius, Calixtiis, and 
Chillingworth, was to bring about a more compre¬ 
hensive communion ; but ho went still farther; his 
language is rough and audacious *; his theology in 
some of his other writings has a scent of Racow; 
and though these crept slowly to light, there was 
enough in the earliest to make us wonder at the 
high name, the epithet Jwer-memorable, which he 
obtained in the English church. 


* “ I must ibr iiu own part con¬ 
fess that councils mui syno(K not 
only may and have erred, hnt eon- 
sideriiif; the means how the} are 
manaired, it were a i^reat marvel if 
the} did not err, for vvluil men arc 
they of whom those ^rcat incetimrs 
do consist ? Are they the best, the 
most learned, the most virtuous, 
the most likely to v\alk uprii^litl} ? 
No, the greatest, the most am¬ 
bitious, and man} times men of 
neither judgment nor karning; 
such are the} of whom these bodies 
do consist. Are these men in com¬ 
mon eqiiitv l^cly to determine for 
truth Vol.i. p.GO. edit. J705. 

“ I* livcrsahty is such a proof of 
truth as truth itself is asli.imed of; 
for universality is but a quainter 
and a trimmer name to signify the 
multitude. Now human autiiority 
at the strongest is but weak, but 
the multitude is the weakest part 
of human authority; it is the great 
patron of error, most easily abused 
and most hardly disabuscil. The 
beginning of error may be and 


inosti} is from private persons, but 
the maintaiucr and eoutimicr of 
error is the niiiltitudc. Private 
poisons first beget errors in the 
multitude and make them public ; 
and piiblicness of them begets 
tlum again in private persons. It 
is a thing which our common ex¬ 
perience and pra<*tice acquaints us 
with, that when some private per¬ 
sons have gained authoiity with the 
nuiltitiide, and infused some error 
inti> them and ma<le it public, the 
publiencss of the error gams aii- 
tiiority to it, and interchangeably 
prc\ails with private persons to 
enteitain it. The most singular 
and strongest part of human au- 
thorit} is properly in the wisest and 
most virtuous ; and those 1 trow 
are not the most universal."—iii, 
164<. 

The treatise on Schism, from 
which those last passages are nul 
extracted, was printed at Oxford 
in 1042^with some animadversions 
by the editor. Wood’s Atheiiae, 
hi. 414. 
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SO. It is unnecessary to say that few disputes in 
theology have been so eagerly conducted, or so 
extensively ramified, as those which relate to the 
free will of man, and his capacity of turning him¬ 
self towards God. In this place nothing moi'c will 
be expected than a brief statement of the principal 
question, doing no injustice by a tone of partiality 
to either side. All shades of opinion, as it seems, 
may be reduced to two, which have long divided 
and will long divide the Christian world. Accord¬ 
ing to one of these, the corrupt nature of man is 
incapable of exerting any power towards a state 
of acceptance with God, or even of willing it 
with an earnest desire, until excited by preventing 
(prseveniens) grace; which grace is vouchsafed to 
some only, and is called free, because God is not 
limited by any respect of those persons to whom he 
accords this gift. Whether those who are thus 
called by the influence of the Spirit, arc so irre¬ 
sistibly impelled to it, that their perseverance in 
the faitli and good works which are the fruits of 
their election, may surely be relied upon, or, on the 
other hand, may cither at first obdurately resist the 
divine impulses, or finally swerve from their state 
of grace, is another question, upon whic|i those 
who agree in the principal doctrine have been at 
variance. It is also controverted among those who 
belong to this class of theologians, whether the 
election thus freely made out of mankind dcj)ends 
upon an eternal decree of predestination, or upon 
a sentence of God foJ]owing the fall of nnm. And 
a third difference relates to the condition of man 
after he has been aroused by the Spirit from a state 
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of entire alienation from God; some liolding that 
the completion as well as commencement of the 
work of conversion is wholly owing to the divine 
influence, while others maintiiin a co-operation of 
the will, so that the salvation of a sinner may in 
some degree be ascribed to himself. But the essen¬ 
tial principle of all whom we reckon in this cate¬ 
gory of divines is the necessity of preventing grace, 
or, in other words, that it is not in the power of 
man to do any act, in the first instance, towards his 
own salvation. This, in some or other of its modifi¬ 
cations, used to be deemed the orthodox scheme 
of doctrine; it was established in the Latin church 
by the influence of Augustin, it was generally held 
by the schoolmen, by most of, the early reformers, 
and seems to be inculcated by the decrees of the 
council of Trent, as much as by the articles of the 
church of England. In a loose and modern accept- 
ation of the woixl, it often goes by the name of 
Calvinism, which may perhaps be less improper, if 
we do not use the term in an exclusive sense, but, 
if it is meant to imply a particular relation to Cal¬ 
vin, leads to controversial chicane, and a mis-state¬ 
ment of the historical part of the question. 

31. An opposite class of theological reasoners 
belong to what is sometimes called the Semi¬ 
pelagian school. These concur with the former in 
the necessity of assistance from the Spirit to the 
endeavours of man towards subduing his evil ten¬ 
dencies, and renewing his heait in the fear and 
love of God, but conceive that every sinner is 
capable of seeking this assistance, which will not 
be refused him, and consequently of beginning the 
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work of conversion by his own will. They there- ‘chap. 
fore either den.y the necessity of preventing grace, 
except such as is exterior, or, which comes etfect- 
ively to the same thing, assert that it is accorded 
in a sufficient measure to every one within the 
Christian church, whether at the time of baptism, 
or by some other means. They think the opposite 
opinion, whether founded on the hypothesis of 
an eternal decree or not, irreconcileable with the 
moral attributes of the Deity, and inconsistent with 
the general tenor of Scripture. The Semi-pelagian 
doctrine is commonly admitted to have been held by 
the Greek fathers; but the authority of Augustin, 
and the dccisioiis of the Western t:hurch caused 
it to assume the character of an heresy. /Some of 
the Scotists among the schoolmen appear to have 
made an approach to it, by their tenet of grace 
ex congruo. They thought that the human vir¬ 
tues and moral dispositions of unregenerate men 
■were the ])redisposing circumstances which, by a 
sort of fitness, made them the objects of the divine 
goodness in according the benefits of his grace. 

Thus their own free-will, from which it was admit¬ 
ted that such (lualitics and actions might proceed, 
would be the real, though mediate, cause of 
their conversion. But this was rejected by the 
greater part, who asserted the absolute irrespective 
freedom of grace, and appealed to exj)eriencc for 
its frequent efficacy over those who had no inherent 
virtues to merit it. 

32 . The early reformers, and none more than ^r«nctsof 

• •1111 • n 1 reform- 

Luther, maintained the absolute passiveness or the 
human will, so that no good actions even afler con- 

. G 2 
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version could be ascribed in any proper sense to 
man, but altogether to the operation of the Spirit. 
Not only, however, Melanchthon espoused the Sy¬ 
nergistic doctrine, but the Lutheran church, not in 
any symbolic book, but in the general tenets of its 
members, has been thought to have gone a good 
way towards Scmi-pelagianism, or what passed 
for such with tlie more rigid party.* In the re¬ 
formed church, on the contrary, the Supra-lapsarian 
tenets of Calvin, or the imnuitable decrees of elec¬ 
tion and reprobation from all eternity, were obvi¬ 
ously incompatible with any hypothesis that made 
the salvation of a sinner depend upon himself. 
But towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
these severer notions (which it may be observed by 
the way, had alw'ays been entirely rejected by the 
Anabaptists, and by some of greater name, such as 
Sebastian Castalio) began to be impugned by a few 
learned men. This led in England to what are 
called the Lambeth articles, drawn up by Whitgift, 
six of which assert the Calvinistic doctrine of pre¬ 
destination, and three deny that of the Semi¬ 
pelagians. But these, being not quite approved 
by the queen, or by Lord Burleigh, were never 
received by authority in our church. There can 
nevertheless be no reasonable or even sincere doubt 
that Calvinism, in the popular sense, was at this 
time prevalent j even Hooker adopted the Lam- 


* Lc CIcrc says, that the floe- put a different construction upon 
trine of Melanchthon, which !Bos- the Triilentinc canons ; but of 
suet stigmatizes as SeniUpclagian, course iny |)ractiee in these nice 
is that of the council of Trent, questions is not great. 

Bibl. Choisie, v. 34'!, I should 
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beth articles with verbal modifications that do not ciiap. 

affect their sense. _ 

33. The few who, in Eiiffland or in the reformed Ar- 
churches upon the Continent, embraced these 
novel and heterodox opinions, as they were then 
accounted, within the sixteenth century, excited 
little attention in comparison with James Arminius, 
who became professor of tlieolo^y at Leyden in 
1604<. The controvers}^ ripened in a few years; it 
was intimately connected, not, of course, in its own 
nature, but by some of those collateral influences 
which have so often determined tlic opinions of 
mankind, with the political relations between the 
Dutch clergy anti tlie States of Holland, as it was 
afterwards with the still less theological differences 
of that government witli its Stadthohlcr; it ap- 
])ealed, on one side, to reason, on tlic other, to 
authority and to force j an unetpiul conflict, till 
posterity restore the balance. Arminius died in ' 

1609; he has left works on the main topics of 
debate; but in theological literature, the great 
chief of the Arminian or Remonstrant church is 
Simon Episcopius. The j)rinciplcs of Episcopius ipiscopius. 
are more widely removed fi om those of the Augus- 
tinian school than the five articles, so well known 
as the leading tenets of Arminius, and condemned 
at the synod of Dort. Of this famous assembly it 
is difficult to speak in a few words. I'he copious 
history of Brandt is perhaps the best authority; 
though we must own that the opposite party have 
a right to be heard. We are here, however, on 
merely literary ground, and the proceedings of 

G 3 
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ecclesiastical synods arc not strictly within any 
province of literary history. 

Si. Tlie works of Episcopiiis were collectively 
published in 1()50, seven years after his death. 
Tliey form two volumes in folio, and have been 
more tlian once re-printed. The most remarkable 
are the Confessio llemonstrantium, drawn up about 
the Apology for it against a censure of the 
opposite party, and what seems to have been a later 
work, and more celebrated, his Institutiones Thco- 
•logicaj. These contain a new scheme of religion, 
compared with that of the established churches of 
Europe, and may justly be deemed the represent¬ 
ative of the liberal or latitudinarian theology. For 
though the writings of Erasmus, Cassander, Cas- 
talio, and Acontius had tended to the same pur¬ 
pose, they were either too much weakened by the 
restraints of prudence, or too obscure and transitory, 
to draw much attention, or to carry any weight 
against the rigid and exclusive tenets which were 
sustained by power. 

35. The earlier treatises of Episcopius seem to 
speak on several subjects less une<iuivocally than 
the Theological Institutions; a reserve not perhaps 
to be censured, and which all parties have thought 
themselves warranted to employ, so long as cither 
the hope of agreement with a powerful adversary, 
or of mitigating his severity, should remain. Hence 
the Confession of the Ilcmonstrants explicitly states 
that they decline the Semi-pelagian controversy, 
contenting themselves with asserting that sufficient 
grace is bestowed on all who are called by the gos¬ 
pel, to comply with that divine call and obey its 
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precepts.* Tlicy used a form of words, which 
might seem equivalent to the tenet of original sin, 
and they did not avoid or refuse that term. But 
Episcopius afterwards denies it, at least in the ex¬ 
tended sense of most theologians, almost as expli¬ 
citly as Jeremy Taylor.t It was common in the 
seventeenth century to charge the Arminians, and 
especially Episcopius, with Socinianism. Bossuet, 
who seems to have quarrelled with all parties, and 
is neither Molinist nor Jansenist, Calvinist nor 
Arminian, never doubting that thei’e is a firm foot¬ 
ing between them, having attacked Episcoj)ius and 
Grotiiis particularly for Seini-pelagianisin and So- 
cinianisin, Le Clerc entered on their defence. But 
probably he would have passed with Bossuet, and 
hardly cared if he did pass, for a heretic, at least 
of the former denomination himself. J 

36. But the most distinguishing j)cculiarity in 
the writings of Episcopius was his reduction of the 
fundamental doctrines of Cliristianity far below the 
multitudinous articles of the churches; confining 


* Rpisc()[), Opera, vol. i. p. 04*. 
Do CO ncmini litoni movent Kc- 
inonstrantcs. 1 am not sure that 
niy translation is right; but 1 think 
it is what tlicy meant. 15y pre- 
venient grace they seemed to have 
meant only the exterior grace of 
the gospel’s promulgation, which 
is equivalent to the Semi-pelagian 
scheme, p. 189. Grotius latterly 
came into this opinion, though he 
had disclaimed every thing of the 
kind in his first dealings witli the¬ 
ology. 1 have found the same 
doctrine in Calixtus; but I have 
preserved no reference as to either, 
f [nstit. Tlicolog. lib. iv. sect.v. 


c. y. (k)rniplionis istins univer¬ 
salis nulla sunt indicia ncc signa; 
iino non ^)aiu'a sunt signa ex qui- 
bus colligitur naturam totam hu- 
manum sic corniptaiu non esse. 
The whole chapter, Ubi dc peccato, 
quod vocant, originis iigitur, ct 
prmcipua S. S. loca qnibus inniti 
creditur, examinantur, appears to 
deny the doctrine entirely; but 
there may be some shades of dis¬ 
tinction which have c.scapcd me. 
Limhorch (Thcolog, Christiana, 
lib. iii. C.4.) allows it in a (jtialificd 
sense. 

J Bibl. Choi-sie, vol. v. 
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them to propositions which no Christian can avoid 
acknowledging without manifest blame; such 
namely, wherein the subject, the predicate, and 
the connexion of the two are declared in Scripture 
by express or equivalent words.* He laid little 
stress on the authority of the church j ‘notwith¬ 
standing the advantage he might have gained by 
the Anti-Calvinistic tenets of the fathers, admitting 
indeed the validity of the celebrated rule of Vin- 
centius Lirincnsis, in respect of tradition, which 
the upholders of primitive authority have always 
had in their mouths, but adding that it is utterly 
impossible to find any instance wherein it can be 
usefully applied.t 

37- The Arminian doctrine spread, as is well 
known, in despite of obloquy and persecution, over 
much of the protestant region of Europe. The 


* Neccssaria qua; scripturis con- 
tinentur taliu esse oninui, ut sine 
nianifesta hominis culpa igiiurari, 
negari aut in iliibiiini vocari ne- 
queaiit; quia videlicet tiini .suhjec- 
turn, tiun prsedicatuni, turn suhjecti 
cum pranlicato conuexio nccessaria 
in ipsis scripturis cst, aut expresse, 
aut icquipollcntcr. Inst. Thcol. 
l.iv. c. 9. 

f Iiistit. Theolog. 1. iv. sect. i. 
c. 15. Dupin says uf Kpiscopius: 
II n’a employe clans ses ouvrsiges 
que dfcjs passages dc Tecriturc sainte 
qu’il possedoit parfaitcnicnt. 11 
avoit aussi lu Ice Rabbins, iiiais on 
ne voit pas qii'il eut ctudie les 
pcrcs ni rantiqiiitt^ ecclcsiastiqiic. 
R ccrit tiettcmcnt et methodiqiic- 
nicnt, pose dcs prineipes, nc dis- 
simule ricn des objections qu’on 
peut faire contre, ct y repond du 
iiiieiix qu’ii peut. On voit cn lui 
une tolerance parfaite pour les So- 


ciniens quoiqu’Il sc declare contre 
enx; j)our ic parti d’Arniinius, ja¬ 
mais il n*a eu dc plus zel<^ ct dc 
plus habile defcnscur. Bibliothcqiie 
des Auteurs separes dc TEglisc 
lloinuine, ii. dO.'j. 

Tile lUe of Kpiscopius has been 
written by Liinborch, .Justice has 
been done to this eminent person 
and to the Anninian party which 
he led, in two recent English 
works, Nicholls’s Calvinism and Ar- 
niitiianism displaved, and Caldcr’s 
Life of Episcopiua (1835). The 
latter is less verbose and more 
temperate than the former, and 
may be recommended, us a fair 
and useful production, to the ge¬ 
neral reader. Two theological 
parties in this country, though 
opposite in most things, are inve- 
terately prejudiced against the Ley¬ 
den school. 
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Lutheran churches were already come into it} and chap. 
in England there was a predisposing bias in tlie * 
rulers of the church towards the authority of the 
primitive fathers, all of whom, before the age of 
Augustin, and especially the Greek, are acknow¬ 
ledged to have been on that side, which promoted 
the growth of this Batavian theology.* Even in 
France, it was not without considerable influence. 
Cameron, a divine of Saumiir, one of the chief pro- cameron. 
testant seminaries, devised a scheme of syncretism, 
which, notwithstanding much opposition, gained 
ground in those churches. It was supported by 
some highly distinguished for learning, Amyraut, 

Daille, and Blondel. Of tliis scheme it is remark¬ 
able, that while in its literal purport it can only 
seem a modification of the Augustinian hypothesis, 
with an awkward and feeble admixture of the 
other, yet its tendency was to efface the former by 
degrees, and to slide into the Arminian hypothesis, 
which ultimately became almost general in the 
reformed church. 

38. These perplexities were not confined to 
protestant theology. The church of Rome, strenu¬ 
ous to maintain the tenets of Augustin, and yet 


* Gerard Vossius, in hi.s His- after some years, a sort of rctract- 
toria Pclagiana, the first edition of ation, which of course did not cx- 
which, in 1618, was considerably press his real opinion. Le Clcrc 
enlarged afterwards, admitted that seems to doubt whether he acted 
the first four centuries did not from this motiv* or from what he 
countenance the predestinarian calls simplicify, an expression for 
scheme of Augustin. This gave weakness, Vossius was, like his 
offence in Holland; his book was contemporary Usher, a man of 
publicly censured, he was ex- much more learning than strength 
communicated and forbidden to of intellect. Bibliothcquc Uni- 
teach in public or private. Vos- verselle, xvii. 312. 329. Niccron, 
sius, like others, remembered that vol. xiii. 
he had a large family, and made, 
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to condemn those who did the same, has been 
charged with exerting the plenitude of her infal¬ 
libility to enforce the belief of an incoherent 
syncretism. She had condemned Baius, as giving 
too much efficacy to grace ; she was on the point 
of condemning Molina for giving too little. Both 
Clement VIII. and Paul V. leaned to the Domi¬ 
nicans against the Jesuits in this controversy j but 
the great services and influence of the latter order 
prevented a decision which would have humbled 
them before so many adversaries. It may never¬ 
theless be said that the Semi-pelagian, or Armi- 
nian doctrine, though consonant to that of the 
Jesuits, was generally ill received in the church of 
Rome, till the opposite hypothesis, that of Augustin 
and Calvin, having been asserted by one man in 
more unlimited propositions than had been usual, 
a re-action took place, that eventually both gave 
an apparent triumph to the Molinist party, and 
endangered the church itself by the schism to which 
the controversy gave rise. TJic Augustinus of 
Jansenius, bishop of Ypres, was })ublished in 1G40, 
and in the very next year was censured at Rome. 
But as the great controversy that sprung out of 
the condemnation of this book belongs more 
strictly to the next period, we shall defer it for 
the present. 

39 . The I^cinian academy at Racow which drew 
to itself several proselytes from other countries, 
acquired considerable importance in theological 
literature after the beginning of the century. It 
W'as not likely that a sect regarded with peculiar 
animosity would escape in the general disposition 
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of the catholic party in Poland to oppress the dis- chap. 
sidents whom they had long feared ; the Ilacovian 
institution was broken up and dispersed in 1638, 
though some of its members continued to linger in 
Poland for twenty years longer. The Uibliotheca 
Fratrum Polonorum, published at Amsterdam (in 
the title-page, Irenopolis) in 1658, contains chiefly 
the works of Socinian theologians who belong to 
this first part of the century. The Pra-lcctiones 
Theologicm of Faustus Socinus himself, being pub¬ 
lished in 1609, after his death, full witliin this class. 

I'hey contain a systematic theology according to 
his scheme, and are praised by Eichhorn for tlie 
acuteness and depth they often display.* In these, 
among his other deviations from the general ortho¬ 
doxy of Christendom, Socinus astonislied mankind 
by denying the evidences of natural religion, 
resolving our knowledge even of a deity into 
revelation. This paradox is more worthy of those 
who have since adopted it, than of so acute a rca- 
soner as Socinus.t It is in fact not very congenial 
to the spirit of his theology, which rejecting all it 
thinks incompatible with reason as to the divine 
attributes, should at least have some established 
notions of them upon rational principles. The 
later Socinians, even those nearest to the time, did 

• 

* Eichhorn, vi. part 1. p. 283. f Tillotson, in one of liis scr- 
Shnon, however, observes that nions(l cannot give the reference, 

Socinus knew little (jreek or lie- writing from nieinorv)» dissents, as 
brew, as he owns himself, though might be expected, from this de- 
be pretends, to decide (|ucslion3 nial of natural religion, but with 
which require a knowledge of tiicse sucli encomiums on Socinus as 
languages. I quote from Biblio- some arclibishops would have 
theqnc Univcrsellc, vol. xxiii. p. avoided, 

498. 
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not follow their master in this part of his tenets.* 
The treatise of Volkelius, son-in-law of Socinus, 
De vcra lleligione, is chiefly taken from the latter. 
It was printed at Racow in 1033, and again in 
Holland in 1641; but most of the latter impression 
having been burned by order of the magistrates, it 
is a very scarce book, and copies were formerly sold 
at great prices. But the hangman’s bonfire has lost 
its charm, and forbidden books, when they happen 
to occur, are no longer in much request.’ The first 
book out of five, in this volume of Volkelius, on 
the attributes of God, is by Crcllius. 

40. Crelliiis was, perhaps, the most eminent of 
the Racovian school in this century.t Many of its 
members, like himself, were Germans, their sect 
having gained ground in some of the Lutheran 
states about this time, as it did also in the United 
Provinces. Grotius broke a lance with him in his 
treatise De Satisfactione Christi, to which he replied 
in another with the same title. Each retired from 
the field with the courtesies of chivalry towards 
his antagonist. The Dutch Arminians in general, 
though very erroneously supposed to concur in all 
the leading tenets of the Racovian theologians, 
treated them with much respect.i Grotius was 


* Sooinum sects: ejus principcs 
nuper Volkelius, nunc Huarus 
non probant, in co' quuil circa Dei 
cognitionem petita c natura rcrum 
argumenta abdicaverit. Grot. Epist. 
9G4. See too Ruari Epist. p. 210. 

'f' Diipin praises Volkelius highly, 
but says of Crellius ; il avoit beau- 
coup etudid, mais il n’etoit pas 
un esprit fort 61evc. Bibl. des 
Auteurs sepor^s, ii. 614. v. 628, Si¬ 
mon, on the contrary, (iibi supra) 


])raiscs Crellius highly, and says 
no other commentator of his party 
is comparable to him. 

J The Remonstrants refused to 
anathematize the Socinians, Epis- 
copiiis says, on account of the ap¬ 
parent arguments in their favour, 
and the differences that have always 
existed on that head. Apologia 
(Jonfessionis. Episc, Op. vol. i. 
His own tenets, were probably 
what some would call Arian; tltus 
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often reproached with the intimacies he kept up chap. 
among these obnoxious sectaries ; and many of his 
letters, as well as those of Curcellmus and other 
leading Arminians, bear witness to the personal re¬ 
gard they felt for them.* Several proofs of this will 
be also found in the epistles of Ruarus, a book which 
throws much light on the theological opinions of 
the age. Ruarus was a man of acuteness, learning, 
and piety, not wholly concurring with the Raco- 
vians, but not far removed from them.t The com- 

he sa 3 's, personis his tribus ilivi- partes, ntingcniovalcbat,percoluit 
iiitatem tribui, non cullatcralitcr ieliciter. Admiscuit alia qua; ctiani 
aut co-ordinate, sed subordinates vera dicciiti auctoritatcin detrax- 
Tnst, Theol, 1. iv. c. 2. 32. Gro- crc. Epist. 966. Even during his 
tins says, he find.s the Catholics controversy with OcIIius he wrote 
more tractable aliout the Trinity to him in a very haiulsoine manner, 
than the Calvinists. Bene autcni in ejiistola tua, quae 

* (h'otius never shrunk from do- inihi longegratissiinaadvcnit,dcmc 
fending hi.s intimacy with Ruarus jinlicas, non esse me eonun in nu- 
aiid ('rellius, and after praising the ]nero,qiii ob sententias salvapietatc 
former, concludes, in one of his let- dissentientes, alionoa quoquain siin 
ters, with tliia liberal and honest aniino, aut honi alicujus amicitiani 
sentiment. Egoveroejussumanimi, rcpudiarc. Edam in libro de vera 
ejnsqiie instituti,ut mihicurn liomi- religione, [Volkelii] qiicm jam per- 
nibiis cunctis, praicipuc cum (Miris- ciirri, rclecturus ct posthac, nuilta 
tiauis quantiimvis errantibiis neccs- invenio bumnio cum jiidicio obscr- 
situdinis alicpiid putem iuterccderc, vata; ilhid vero steculo gratulor, 
idque me ncqiie dictis ncipic factis repertos homines, qiii neutiquam 
pigeat demonstrare, Epist. H 6 (). in coiitrovcrsiis subtilibus tantum 
llairetici nisi aliquid haberent veri pomint, quantum in vera vitie 
ac nobisenm commune, jam haTe- emeiidatione, et quotidiano ad 
ticl non cssent. 2 da Series, j). 873. saiictitatem profectii, Epist. 280. 

Nihil veri co factum est dctcrius, (1631). He wrote witli kindness 
quod in id Socinus incidit. p. 880. anti regret on the breaking up of 
This, he tliought, was the case in tlie estaldisliinent at Racow in 
some questions, where Socinus, 1638. Ep. 1006, Orotius has been 
without tiesigning it, had agrccii as obnoxious on the score of 80 - 
with antiquity. Neque me pudeat cinianisin as of Popery. His Com- 
conseiuirc Socino, si quando is in inentarics on the Scriptures are 
veram vcteremquc sententiam in- taxed with it, and in fact he is not 
cidit, ut sanfc fecit in controversia in gootl odour with any hut the 
do justitia per fidem, ct aliis non- Arminian divines, nor do they, 
nidlis. Id. p. 797. Socinus hoc w e see, wholly agree with him, 
non agens in antiqua; ecclcsi® f lliiarus nciirly agreed with 
sensus nonnunquam mcidit, et cas Grotius as to the atonement; at 
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that his interpretations were those of the fathers. 


least the latter thought so, Dc 
satisfactionc ita iiiihi respondit, 
ut nihil aihiiodum controversiae 
rcliaqiierctur. Grot. Epist. 2da 
series, p. 881. See also Iluari 
Epistola;, p. J48. 282. He paid 
also more respect to the second 
century than some of’ his brethren, 
p. 100. 439., and even struggles 
to agree with the Ant(;-Nicene 
fatliers, though he cannot come up 
to them. p. 27o. 296. Jiiit in 
answer to some of his correspond¬ 
ents who inugnihcd primitive au¬ 
thority, he well replies : Dciiulc 
quicro quis illos fixit veritati termi- 
iios? quis duo iila priinasieciila ab 
oiniii erroro iilisolvit V Annon ec- 
clesiastica historia satis testatur, 
notinullas oplnioncs portentosas 
jam turn inter cos qui numcn 
Christi dederant, invaluisse ? 
Quill ut veruni fatear, res ipsa 
docct noumillos postcrioris mvi 
acutius in cnodandis Scrijituris 
versatos; et ut de nostra actalc 
dicani, valde me pmniteret (!alviiii 
vcslri ac Jiezae si nihilo solidius 
sacras literas interpretarentur, 
qiiam video illos ipsos, quos tii mihi 
ohducis, fecisse. p. 18.3. He la- 
mentcil the fatal swerving from 
protestantism into which reverence 
for aic Kjiiity was leading his friend 
Grotius ; fortassis et auti(]uitatis 
vcncratio, quae gravibus ({uibusdani 
Pontificioruin erroribus praduxit, 
ultra lineaiu eum perduxit, p,277. 
(1642) ; and in answer to Mcr- 
senne, who seems to have had 
some hopes of his conversion, and 
rccommeniicd to him the contro¬ 
versy of Grotius with Kivet, he 
plainly replies that the former had 


extenuated sonic things in the 
church of Koine wliicli ought to 
be altered, p. 258. This he fre¬ 
quently laments in the course of 
his letters, but treats him with 
gentleness in comparison with sonic 
of the sterner 8ocinians. It is re¬ 
markable that even he and Crellius 
seem to have excluded t!ic mem¬ 
bers of the church of Rome, ex¬ 
cept the “ vulgus iiicruditnin et 
Gas.sandri gregalcs,” from salva¬ 
tion ; and tliis while almost all 
churches were anutliematiziiig 
themselves in the same way. Kiiar. 
Epi.st. p. 9. anil p. 167. 

This hook contains two cen¬ 
turies of epistles, the second of 
which is said to be very scarce, 
and I doubt whether many have 
read the first, which must excuse 
my quotations. The learning, sense, 
and integrity of Ruarus, as well 
us the liigh respect which Calixtus, 
(’urccllceus, and other great men 
felt for him, render the book of 
some interest. He tells us that 
while he was in England, about 
1617, a professorship at (!Iambridge 
was offered to him, worth 100/. 
per annum, besides as much more 
from private pupils, p. 71.^ But 
he probably mistook the civil 
.speeches of individuals for an of¬ 
fer: he was not eminent enough 
for such a proposal on the part of 
the university; and at least he 
must have been silent about his 
Hocinianism, The morality of the 
early Socinians was very strict 
and even ascetic, proofs of which 
appear in these letters, p, 306. ct 
alibi. 
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41. Two questions of great importance wliich chap. 
had been raised in the preceding century, became 

still more interesting in -the present, on account of Erastianism 
the more frequent occasion that the force of cir¬ 
cumstances gave for their investigation, and the 
greater names that were engaged in it. Both of 
these arose out of the national establisliracnt of 
churches, and their consequent relation to the com¬ 
monwealth. One regarded the power of the ma¬ 
gistrate over the church he recognized ; the other 
involved the right of his subjects to dissent from 
it by non-conformity, or by a different mode of 
worship. 

42. Erilitus, by proposing to substitute for the 
ancient discipline of ecclesiastical censures, ajid 
especially for excominunicatioTi, a perpetual siqjer- 
intendence of the civil power over the faith and 
jiractice of the church, had given name to a scheme 
generally denominated Erastianism, though in some 
respects far broader than any thing he seems to 
have suggested. It was more elaborately main¬ 
tained by Hooker in his Ecclesiastical Polity, and 
had been, in fact, that on which the English re¬ 
formation under Heniy was originally founded. 

But as it was manifestly o})posed to the ultra¬ 
montane pretensions of the see of Rome, and even 
to the more moderate theories of the catholic 
church, being of course destructive of her indepen¬ 
dence, so did it stand in equal contradiction to the 
presbyterian scheme of Scotland and of the United 
Provinces. In the latter country, the States of amiGro- 
Holland had been favourable to the Arininiaiis, so 

far at least as to repress any violence against them; 
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the clergy were exasperated and intolerant; and 
this raised the question of civil supremacy, in which 
Grotius by one of his early works, entitled Pietas 
Ordinum Hollandia?, published in 1613, sustained 
the right of the magistrate to inhibit dangerous 
controversies. 

HisTreatise 43. He retumed, after the lapse of some years, 

on ecclesi- i • i * i 

asticai to the same theme in a larger and more compre- 

pOWlT of O I 

the stale. hensivG work, De imperio Summarum Potestatum 
circa Sacra. It is written upon the Anglican prin¬ 
ciples of regal supremacy, which had, however, 
become far less popular with the rulers of our 
church, than in the days of Cranmer, Whitgift, and 
Hooker. After stating the question, arft proving 
the ecclesiastical power of the magistrate by natu¬ 
ral law. Scripture, established usage, agreement of 
Heathen and Christian writers, and the reason of 
the thing, he distinguishes controul over sacred 
offices from their exercise, and proceeds to inquire 
whether the magistrate may take the latter on him¬ 
self ; which, though practised in the early ages of 
the world, he finds inconvenient at present, the 
manners required for the regal and sacerdotal cha¬ 
racter being wholly different.* 

44. Actions may be prescribed or forbidden by 
natural divine law, positive divine law, or human 
law ; the latter extending to nothing but what is 
left indefinite by the other two. But though we 
are bound not to act in obedience to human laws 
which contradict the divine, we are also bound not 
forcibly to resist them. We may defend ourselves 


# Cap. 4. 
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by force against an equal, not against a superior, as 
he proves first from the Digest, and secondly from 
the New Testament.* Thus the rule of passive 
obedience is unequivocally laid down. Me meets 
the recent examples of resistance to sovereigns, by 
saying that they cannot be approved where the kings 
have had an absolute power; but where they are 
bound by comp^bt or the authority of a senate or 
of estates, since their power is not unlimited, they 
may be resisted on just grounds by that authority.t 
“ Which I remark,” he ])roceeds to say, “ least any 
one, as I sometimes have known, should disgrace 
a good cause by a mistaken defence.” 

4.5. The magistrate can alter nothing which is 
definitely laid down by llie positive law of Godj 
but lie may regulate the circumstantial observance 
even of such; and as to things undefined in ,Scripture 
he has plenary jurisdiction j such as the temporalities 
of the church, the convocation of synods, the elec¬ 
tion of pastors. The burthen of jn oof lies on those 
who would limit the civil power by affirming any 
thing to be jirescribed by tlie divine law.t The 
authority attributed in Scripture to clnirches docs 
not interfere with the power of the magistrate, being 
persuasive and not coercive. The whole church 
has no coercive jiower by divine right.§ But since 
the visible church is a society of divine institution, 
it follows that whatever is naturally competent to a 
lawful society, is competent also to the church, 

* Cilj). 3, fiuinauim inipcriuin non obtinent, 

f Sin alicubi reges tales fiicre, anna cx optiiiiatuin tuiKjiKiin supc- 
qui pnetis sive positivis Icgibus ct riornni sentcntui siimi jiistis tic 
senatus alicujus aut urdinutn de- caiisis ])otiiorunf. Ibid, 
cretis adstringerentiir, in hos, ut J: Ibid. § Cup. 
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unless it can be proved to be witlidrawn from it.* 
It has therefore a legislative government (regimen 
constitiitivum), of which he gives the institution of 
the Lord^s day as an example. But this does not 
impair the sovereign’s authority in ecclesiastical 
matters. In treating of that supremacy, he does 
not clearly show what jurisdiction he attributes to 
the magistrate; most of his instances relating to 
the temporalities of the church, as to which no 
question is likely to arise.t But on the whole he 
means undoubtedly to carry the supremacy as far 
as is done in England. 

46. In a chapter on the due exercise of the civil 
supremacy over the church, he shows more of a 
])rotestant feeling than would have been found in 
him when he approached the latter years of his 
lifet; and declai es fully against submission to any 
visible authority in matters of faith, so that sove¬ 
reigns arc not bound to follow the ministers of the 
church in what they may affirm as doctrine. Eccle¬ 
siastical synods he deems often useful, but thinks 
the magistrate is not bound to act with their con¬ 
sent, and that they are sometimes pcrnicious.§ 
The magistrate may determine who shall compose 
such synods H; a strong position which he endea- 


* Qiiandofjuidcni ccclesia ccetus 
cst divina Ic^e non pormissiis 
tantum sed et iii.stitutu.s, dc iisper- 
tabili cu?tu lotjiior, scejuitur ca 
omnia qii;c ccetibus Icgitiniis nutu- 
ralitcr competunt, etiam ccclcsiae 
competerc, qiiatcnus adeinpta non 
probantiir. Ibid. 

+ Cap. 5, 

■j: iJap. 0. He states the ques¬ 
tion to be tliis : An post aposto- 


ioriim setatem nut persona aut 
eoetus sit uliqiiis aspectabilis, dc 
qua qiiovc certi esse possimiis ac 
debeamus, qutccunque ab ipsis 
proponantur, cssc indubitatse veri- 
tati.s. Negant hoc Evangelici ; 
ahint Romancnscs. 

5 Cap. 7, 

II DesignarccoSjquiad synodum 
sunt venturi. 
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vours to prove at great length. Even if the mem¬ 
bers are elected by the church, the magistrate may 
reject those whom he reckons unfit; he may pre¬ 
side in the assembly, confirm, reject, annul its 
decisions. He may also legislate about the whole 
organisation of the established church.* It is for 
him to determine what form of religion shall be 
publicly exercised; an essential right of sove¬ 
reignty as political writers liavc laid it down. And 
this is confirmed by ex})criencc; “ for if any one 
shall ask why the Romish religion flourished in 
England under Mary, the protestant under Eliza¬ 
beth, no cause can be assigned but the pleasure 
of these queens, or, as some might say, of the 
queens and parliaments.” In this manner (jrotius 
disposes of a great question of casuistry by wliat has 
been done; as if murder and adulteiy might not 
be established by the same logic. Natural law 
would be resolved into history, were we always to 
argue in a similar way. I3ut this, as will a])pear 
more fully hereafter, is not the usual reasoning of 
Grotius. To the objection from the danger of* 
abuse in conceding so mucli j)ower to tlie sove¬ 
reign, he replies that no other theory will secure 
us better. On every supposition the power must 
be lodged in men, who are all liable to error. AVe 


* Cap. 8. Nulla in re inai'is eln- 
coscit vis smiHni imperii, quain 
quod in cjiis arl»itrio cst (jiimiuiin 
religio publice cxcrceatur, id()uc 
praecipuiiin inter inajeslalis jura 
poniint onmc.s qui politico scrip- 
sorunt. Docct idem expericiitia; si 


cniin qnaerns cur in Anglia Maria 
rcgiiante Jtoiuana religio, lilliza- 
belha \cro iin|jtTanto, J^vangoiica 
viguerit, causa proxima rc<idi non 
potcrit, nitti <’X arhirrio rrginaruin, 
aiit, lit quibiisdain videtur, regi- 
narum nc parlainenli. p, 21-2. 
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must console ourselves by n trust in divine provi¬ 
dence alone.* 

< 17 . The sovereign may abolish false religions and 
punish their professors, which no one else can. 
Here again we find precedents instead of argu¬ 
ments ; hut he says that the primitive church dis¬ 
approved of capital punishments for heresy, which 
seems to be his main reason for doing the same. 
The sovereign may also enjoin silence in contro¬ 
versies, and inspect the conduct of the clergy 
without limiting himself by the canons, though he 
will do well to regard them. Legislation and juris¬ 
diction, that is, of a coercive nature, do not belong 
to the church, except as they may be conceded to 
it by the civil power.t He fully explains the 
various kinds of ecclesiastical law that have been 
gradually introduced. Even the power of the 
keys, which is by divine right, cannot be so ex¬ 
ercised as to exclude the ajipellant jurisdiction of 
the sovereign j as he proves by the Homan law, 
and by the usage of the parliament of Paris.! 

48. TJie sovereign has a control (inspectionem 
cum imperio) over the ordination of priests, and 
certainly possesses a right of confirmation, that is, 
the assignment of an ordained minister to a given 
cure.? And though the election of pastoi’s belongs 
to the church, tliis may, for good reasons, be taken 
into the hands of the sovereign. Instances in point 
are easily found, and the chapter upon the subject 
contains an interesting liistorical summary of this 


Cap. 8. 
Ibid. 
Cap. 9. 


J Cap. 10 . Coniirmationcm 
banc siimmaj potestati acccptaiii 
fcrcndani iicino sanus negaverit. 
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part of ecclesiastical law. In every case, the sove¬ 
reign has a right of annulling an election, and also 
of removing a pastor from tlie local exercise of his 
ministry.* 

49. This is the full development of an Erastian 
theory, which Cranmer had early espoused, and 
which Hooker had maintained in a less extensive 
manner. Bossuet has animadverted upon it, nor 
can it appear tolerable to a zealous churchman.t 
It was well received in England by the lawyers, 
who had always been jealous of the spiritual tribu¬ 
nals, especially of late years, when under the pa¬ 
tronage of Laud, they had taken a higher tone than 
seemed compatible with the supremacy of the 
common law. The scheme, nevertheless, is open 
to some objections, when propounded in so unli¬ 
mited a manner ; none of which is more striking 
than that it tends to convert differences of religious 
opinion into crimes against the state, and furnishes 
bigotry with new arguments as well as new arms, 
in its conflict with the free exercise of human rea¬ 
son. Grotius, however, feared rather that he had 
given too little ])ower to the civil magistrate than 
too much.t 


* Cap. 10. 

-j' See Le Clerc’« remarks on 
what ])ossuct has said. Biblio- 
tliequc Choisie, v, 3'J-9. 

X. Ego niulto niagis vercor, ne 
minus qiiam par est niagistratihus, 
ant plusquam par est pastoribus 
tribucrim, quain ne in alteram par¬ 
tem iterum (?) cxcesserini, nee sic 
qiiidcni illis satisfict qiii se ceele- 
siam vocant. Kpist. +2. This was 
in 1014, after the publication of 
the Pietns Ordinurn llullandiae. 


As he drew nearer to the ehurcli 
of Rome, or that of Canterbury, 
he must probably have somewhat 
inodilied Ids J^^rasliauism. And * 
vet he seems never to have l)ccn 
friendly to tlic temporal power of 
bisho[>s. lie writes in August 
1041, Episeopis Anglia; videtur 
niansiirum lumien prope fjiie rc, 
aecisa ct ojudentia et auctoritatc. 
JVlihinondisplieet ecclcsiaepaKtore.s 
et at) iiiam pompaet a curls sa^cii- 
lariiun rerum sublcvari, p. 1011. 
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Reiuarlc 
upon this 
liicory. 
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50. Persecution for religious heterodoxy, in 
all its degrees, was in the sixteenth century the 
principle, as well as the practice of every church. 
It was held inconsistent with the sovereignty 
of the magistrate to permit any religion hut 
his own; inconsistent with his duty to suffer 
any hut the true. 'I’hc edict of Nantes was a 
compromise between belligerent parties ; the toler¬ 
ation of the dissidents in Poland was nearly of the 
same kind; but no state powerful enough to re¬ 
strain its sectaries from the exercise of their sepa¬ 
rate worship had any scruydes about the right and 
obligation to do so. ’ Even the writers of that 
century, who seemed most strenuous for toleration, 
Castalio, Celso, and Koornhert, had confined 
themselves to denying the justice of penal, and 
especially of cay)ital inflictions for heresy; the 
liberty of public worshij) had but incidentally, if 
at all, been discussed. Acontius had developed 
larger princiydes, distinguishing the fundamentel 
from the accessory doctrines of the gosj)el; which, 
by weakening the associations of bigotry, })re])ared 
the way for a catholic tolerance. Ej)iscopius 
speaks in the strongest terms of the treatise of 
Acontius, de Stratageinatibus Satanae, and says 
that tlie Ilemonstiants trod closely in his steps, as 
would appear by comparing their writings; so that 


Ilehadarcgartl for Land,as the rc- (|uod ejiiscopi niinium intendendo 
storer pf u reverence for primitive potentia; sua; ncryos odium sibi 
antiquity, un<l frequently laments potiiis quam ariioreni populorutn 
liisfate; butliad suid^in l(>40,Dolco paiiunt. Kp. 1390. 
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he shall quote no passages in proof, their entire 
books bearing witness to the conformity.* 

51. The Arminian dispute led by necessary 
consequence to the question of public toleration. 
They sought at first a free admission to the pul- 
pits, and in an excellent speech of Grotius, ad¬ 
dressed to the magistrates of Amsterdam in I6l6, 
he objects to a separate toleration as rending the 
bosom of the church. But it was soon evident 
that nothing more could be obtained; and their 
adversaries refused this. They were driven there¬ 
fore to contend for religious liberty, and the 
writings of Episcopius arc full of this plea. 
Against capital punishments for heresy he raises 
his voice with indignant severity, and asserts that 
the whole C’hristian world abhorred the fatal pre¬ 
cedent of Calvin in the death of Servetus.f This 
indicates a remarkable change already wrought 
in the sentiments of mankind. Certain it is, that 
no capital punishments for heresy were inflicted 
in protestant countries after this time; nor were- 
they, as frequently or as boldly vindicated as 
before, t 

Episcop, Opcrii, i. .SOI. (edit. 

1005 .)* 

■j- C^ilvinus signiiin primus c\- 
tnlit supra alios omnes, et cxeiii- 
plum dedit in thcatro Oebennensi 
iunestissimnnij quodquo Christi- 
amis orbis nicrito execratin'ct abo- 
iTiinntur; ncc hoc contcntiis tain 
atroci facinore, crnento simni 
aniino et ealamo pnrentavit. Apo¬ 
logia pro Confes.s. Jlcmunstriin- 
tium, c. p. Tlio whole 

pnssage is very remai kalilc, as an 
iudignant reproof of a party, who, 

II h 


while living under popLsh goveru- 
nients, cry out for liherty of cou- 
scieuco, ami deny the right of 
punibhiug opinions ; yet in all 
their ^^ritings and actions, when 
they have the power, display the 
very opposite principlc.'i. 

J3c luereticoruui ptenis qiuu 
scrips), in iis inccnin sciuit 
ctCierjnania,ut pnto, onini.s. Orot. 
Epist. p, Sonic'years 

sooner there had*hcon remains of 
the led-, on in Erancc. Ad versus haj- 
reticidi.i, iic says in satis iit 
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by the Inde¬ 
pendents ; 


/ 


and by 

•Teremy 

Taylor. 


52. The Independents claim to themselves the 
honour of having been the first to maintain the 
principles of general toleration, both as to free¬ 
dom of worship, and immunity from penalties for 
opinion. But that the Arminians were not as 
early promulgators of the same noble tenets, 
seems not to have been proved. Crellius in his 
Vindicim })ro llcligionis Libertate, 1G36, con¬ 
tended for the Tolish dissidents, and especially for 
his own sect.* The principle is implied, if not 
expressed, in the writings of Chilliugworth, and 
still more of Hales; but the first famous plea, in 
this country, for tolerance in religion, on a com¬ 
prehensive basis and on deep-seated foundations, 
was the Liberty of Tro})hesying by Jeremy Tay¬ 
lor. This celebrated work was written, according 
to Taylor’s dedication, during his retirement in 
Wales, whither he was driven, as he expresses it, 
“ by this great storm which hath dashed the 
vessel of the church all in pieces,” and published 
in l(i47* He speaks of himself as without access 


arbitror plane locritus sum, eerie 
ita ut hie inultos ob iJ oifcnderiin. 
p. 78f), Oiir own Fuller, I iiin 
sorry to say, in his (Church History, 
written about 1050, speaks with 
some disapprobation of the sym¬ 
pathy of the people wdtli Legal 
and Wiglitman, burned by James L, 
in 1614; and this is the mote re¬ 
markable, as he is u welUuaturcd 
and not generally bigoted writer. 
I should think he was the latest pro- 
testant who has tarnished his name 
by such sentimeats. James who, in 
some countries, woidd have had 
certain reasons for dreading the 
lire himself, designed to have 


burned a third heretic, if the hu¬ 
manity of the multitude had not 
been greater than his own. 

* This short tract, which will 
be found among the collected 
works of Crellius, in the Biblio- 
tlieca Fratruin Polononim, con¬ 
tains a just and tcni])crate pleading 
for religious liberty, but little which 
can appear very striking in modern 
times. It is said, nevertheless, to 
have been translated aud repub¬ 
lished by D’ Ilolbach about 1760. 
This I have not seen, but there 
must, 1 presume, have been a good 
deal of condiment added to malkc it 
stimulating enough for that school. 
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to books ; it is evident, however, from the abun- chap. 
dance of his quotations, that he was not much in ’ 
want of them j and from this, as well as other 
strong indications, we may reasonably believe, that 
a considerable part of tliis treatise had been com¬ 
mitted to paper long before. 

53. The argument of this important book rests HiiLiberty 
on one leading maxim, derived from the Arminian 
divines, as it was in tliem from Erasmus and 
Acontius, that the fundamental trutlis of Christian¬ 
ity are comprised in narrow com])ass, not beyond 
the Apostles’ creed in its literal meaning; that all 
the rest is matter of disputation, and too uncei’- 
tain, for the most part, to warrant our condemning 
those who differ from us, as if tlieir error must be 
criminal. This one proposition, much expanded, 
according to Taylor’s diffuse style, and displayed 
in a variety of language, pervades the whole trea¬ 
tise ; a small part of which, in comparison with 
the rest, bears immediately on the point of poli¬ 
tical toleration, as a duty of civil governments 
and of churches invested with power. In the 
greater ])ortion, Taylor is rather arguing against 
that dogmatism of judgment, which induces men, 
either singly or collectively, to pronounce with 
confidence where only a varying probability can 
be attained. This spirit is the religious, though 
not entirely the political, motive of intolerance j 


and by chasing this from the heart, he inferred not 
that he should lay wide the door to universal free¬ 
dom, but dispose the magistrate to consider more 
equitably the claims of every sect. “ Whatsoever 
is against the foundation of faith, or contrary to 
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trines. 


good life and the laws of obedience, or destructive 
to human society and the public and just interests 
of bodies politic, is out of the limits of my ques¬ 
tion, and does not pretend to compliance or tole¬ 
ration ; so that I allow no indiffercncy, nor any 
countenance to those religions whose principles 
destroy government, nor to those religions, if 
there be any such, that teach ill life.” 

■ 54). No man, as Taylor here teaches, is under 
any obligation to believe that in I’evelation, which 
is not so revealed, but that wise men and good 
men have difiered in their opinions about it. And 
the great variety of opinions in churches, and even 
in the same church, “ there being none that is in 
prosperity,” as he with rather a startling boldness 
puts it, “ but changes her doctrines every age, 
either by bringing in new doctrines, or by contra¬ 
dicting her old,” shows that we can have no term 
of union, but that wherein all agree, the creed of 
the apostles.* And hence, though we may un¬ 
doubtedly carry on our own private inquiries as 
much farther as we see reason, none who hold this 
fundamental faith arc to be esteemed heretics, nor 
liable to punishment. And here he proceeds to 
reprove all those oblique acts which are not direct 
persecutions of men’s persons, the destruction of 
books, the forbidding the publication of new ones, 
the setting out fraudulent editions and similar acts 

* “ Since no churches lielicve mistaken, every one of them, in 
themselves infallihle, that only cx- sonic thing or other.” This is 
cepted which all other churches Taylor’s fearless mode of grappling 
.say is most of all deceived, it were with his argiuiicnt; and any other 
strange if, in so i)ian 3 ' articles, niii.st give a church that claims in- 
which make up their several bo- fallibility the ndvantHge. 
dies of confessions, they had not 
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of falsehood, bv which men endeavour to stifle 
or prevent religious inquiry. “It is a strange 
industry and an importune diligence that was used 
by our forefathers j of all those heresies which 
gave them battle and employment, we have abso¬ 
lutely no record or monument, but what them¬ 
selves who are adversaries have transmitted to us ; 
and we know that adversaries, especially such who 
observed all opportunities to discredit both the 
persons and doctrines of the enemy, are not always 
the best records or witnesses of such transactions. 
We see it now in this very age, in the present dis- 
temperatures, that parties are no good registers of 
the actions of the adverse side ; and if we cannot 
be confident of the truth of a story now, now I 
say that it is possible for any man, and likely that 
the interested adversary will discover the impos¬ 
ture, it is far more unlikely that after ages should 
know any other truth, but such as serves the ends 
of the representers.” * 

55. None were accounted heretics by the pri¬ 
mitive church, who held by the Apostles’ creed, 
till the council of Nice defined some things, 
rightly indeed, as Taylor j)rofesses to believe, but 
perhaps with too much alteration of the simplicity 
of ancient faith, so that “ he had need be a subtle 
man who understands the very words of the new 
determinations.” And this was carried much far¬ 
ther by later councils, and in the Athanasian creed, 
of which, though protesting his own persuasion in 
its truth, he intimates not a little disapprobation. 


CHAP. 

II. 


His notions 
of unccr- 
taiiity ill 
tlK’(»logical 
tenets. 


* Vol.vii. p. 424. licber’s edition ol’Taylor. 
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The necessary articles of faith are laid dowi.- 
clearly in Scripture ; but no man can be secure, as 
to mysterious points, that he shall certainly under¬ 
stand and believe them in their true sense. This 
he shows first from the great discrepancy of read¬ 
ings in manuscripts, (an argument which he over¬ 
states in a very uncritical and incautious manner); 
next from tlie different senses the words will bear, 
which there is no certain mark to distinguish, 
the infinite variety of human understandings, 
swayed, it may be, by interest, or determined by 
accidental and extrinsical circumstances, and the 
fallibility of those means, by which men hope to 
attain a clear knowledge of scriptural truth. And 
after exposing, certainly with no extenuation, the 
difficulties of interpretation, he concludes that 
since these ordinary means of expounding Scrip¬ 
ture are very dubious, “ he that is the wisest, and 
by consequence the likeliest to expound truest, in 
all probability of reason, will be very far from 
confidence; and therefore a wise man would not 
willingly be prescribed to by otliers ; and if he be 
also a just man, he will not impose upon others; 
for it is best every man should be left in that 
• liberty, from which no man can justly take him, 
unless he could secure him from error; so here 
there is a necessity to conserve the liberty of pro¬ 
phesying and interpreting Scripture; a necessity 
derived from the consideration of the difficulty 
of Scripture in questions controverted, and the 
uncertainty of any internal medium of interpret¬ 
ation. 
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56. Taylor would in much of this have found an chap. 
echo in the advocates of the church of Rome, and ' 
in some nrotestants of his own communion. But he his low 

^ , , , , opinion of 

passes onward to assail their bulwarks. Tradition 
or the testimony of the church, he holds insuffi¬ 
cient and uncertain, for the reasons urged more 
fully by Daillc j the authority of councils is almost 
equally precarious, from their inconsistency, their 
liability to factious passions, and the doubtful au¬ 
thenticity of some of their acts ; the pope’s claim to 
infallibility is combated on the usual grounds ; the 
judgment of the fathers is shown to be inconclusive 
by their differences among themselves, and their 
frequent errors j and professing a desire that “ their 
great reputation should be preserved as sacred as 
it ought,” he refers the reader to Daille for other 
things} and, “shall only consider that the writings 
of the fathers have been so corrupted by the inter¬ 
mixture of heretics, so many false books put forth 
in their names, so many of their writings lost which 
would more clearly have explicated their sense, and 
at last an open profession made and a trade of 
making the fathers speak not what themselves 
thought, but what other men pleased, that it is a 
great instance of God’s providence and care of his 
church, that we have so much good preserved in 
the writings which we receive from the fathers, and 
that all truth is not as clear gone as is the certainty 
of their great authority and reputation.” * 

# It seems not quite easy to re- more necessary to observe the ntii* 
coiicilc this with what Taylor has mm with which he writes ; for, 
just before saul of his desire to giving way to his impetuosity, wlicn 
preserve the reputation of the he has said any tiling that would 
fathers sacred, lii no writer is it give offence, or which he thought 
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' 57 . The authority of the churcli cannot be any 
longer alleged when neither that of popes and 
councils, nor of ancient fathers is maintainable; 
since the diffusive church has no other means of 
speaking, nor can we distinguish by any extrinsic 
test the greater or better portion of it from the 
worse. And thus, after dismissing respectfully the 
pretences of some to expound Scripture by the 
Spirit, as impertinent to the question of dictating 
the faith of others, he comes to the reason of each 
man, as the best judge, for himself, of religious 
controversies ; reason, that may be exercised 
either in chusing a guide, if it feel its own incom¬ 
petency, or in examining the grounds of belief. 
The latter has great advantages, and no man is 
bound to know any thing of that concerning which 
he is not able to judge for himself. But reason may 
err, as he goes on to prove, without being culpable; 
that which is plain to one understanding, being ob¬ 
scure to another, and among various sources of error 
which he enumerates as incidental to mankind, that 
of education being “ so great and invincible a 
prejudice, that he who masters the inconvenience 
of it is more to be commended than he can justly 
be blamed that complies with it.” And thus not 
only single men but whole bodies take unhesitat- 


incautious, it was not his custom, 
so fur as we can juilstc, to expunge 
or soften it, but to insert something 
else of an opporiite colour, without 
taking any pains to harmonize his 
context. He probably revised 
hardly at all what he had written 
before it went to the press. Tin's 


makes it easy to quote passages, 
especially short ones, from Taylor, 
wdiich do not exhibit his real way 
of thinking ; if indeed his way of 
thinking itself did not vary with 
the wind that blew from different 
regions of controversy, 
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ingly and unanimously opposite sides from those 
who have imbibed another kind of instruction, and 

it is strange that all the Dominicans should be 
of one opinion in the matter of predestination and 
immaculate conception, and all the Franciscans of 
the quite contrary, as if their understandings were 
formed in a different mould and furnished with 
various principles by their very rule.” These and 
the like prejudices are not absolute excuses to every 
one, and are often accompanied with culpable dis¬ 
positions of mind ; but the impossibility of judging 
others renders it incumbent on us to be lenient 
towards all, and neither to be peremptory in deny¬ 
ing that those who differ from us have used the 
best means in their power to discover the truth, 
nor to charge tlieir persons, whatever we may their 
opinions, with odious consequences which they do 
not avow. 

58. This diffuse and not very well arranged vin¬ 
dication of diversity of judgment in religion, com¬ 
prised in the first twelve sections of the Liberty of 
Prophesying, is the pi'opcr basis of the second part, 
which maintains the justice of toleration as a con-, 
sequeifce from tlic former princij)Je. The general 
arguments, or prejudices, on wliich punishment for 
religious tenets had been sustained, turned on their 
criminality in the eyes of God, and the duty of the 
magistrate to sustain God’s honour and to gfiard his 
own subjects from sin. Taylor, not denying tJiat 
certain and known idolatry, or any sort of practical 
impiety, may be punished corporally, because it is 
matter of fact, asserts that no matter of mere opi¬ 
nion, no errors that of themselves are not sins, arc 
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to be persecuted or punished by death or corporal 
infliction. He returns to his favourite position, 
that “ we are not sure not to be deceived; ” 
mingling this, in that inconsequent allocation of 
his proofs which frequently occurs in his writings, 
with other arguments of a different nature. The 
governors of the church, indeed, may condemn and 
restrain as far as their power extends, any false 
doctrine which encourages evil life, or destroys the 
foundations of religion j but if the church meddles 
farther with any matters of question, which have 
not this tendency, so as to dictate what men are to 
believe, she becomes tyrannical and uncharitable ; 
the Apostles’ creed being sufficient to eonserve the 
peace of the church and the unity of her doctrine. 
And with respect to the civil magistrate, he con¬ 
cludes that he is bound to suffer the profession of 
different opinions, which are neither directly im¬ 
pious and immoral, nor disturb the public peace. 

.^9. The seventeenth ehaptcr, in which Taylor 
professes to consider which among the sects of 
Christendom arc to be tolerated, and in what de¬ 
gree, is written in a tone not easily reconciled with 
that of the rest. Though he begins by saying that 
diversity of opinions does more concern public 
peace than religion, it certainly appears in some 
passages, that on this pretext of peace, which with 
the magistrate has generally been of more influ¬ 
ence than that of orthodoxy, he withdraws a great 
deal of that liberty of prophesying which he has 
been so broadly asserting. Punishment for reli¬ 
gious tenets is doubtless not at all the same as 
restraint of separate worship ; yet we are not pre- 
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pared for the shackles he seems inclined to throw chap. 
over the latter. Laws of ecclesiastical discipline, 
which, in Taylor’s age, were understood to be bind¬ 
ing on the whole community, cannot, he holds, be 
infringed by those who take occasion to disagree, 
without rendering authority contemptible ; and if 
there are any as /eulous for obedience to the church, 
as others may be for their opinions against it, the 
toleration of the lutter’s disobedience may give of¬ 
fence to the tbrmer : an argument strange enough 
in this treatise! IJut 'faylor is always more prone 
to accumulate reasons than to sift their efficiency. 

It is indeed, he thinks, worthy to be considered in 
framing a law of church discipline, whether it will 
be disliked by any who are to obey it; but, after it 
is once enacted, there seems no further indulgence 
practicable than what the governors of the church 
may grant to particular j)orsons by disj)onsation. 

'fhe laws of disci})Hne are lor the public good, and 
must not so far tolerate a violation of themselves 
as to destroy the good that the })ublic ought to 
derive from them. * 


6 (). I am inclined to susj)ect that Taylor, for 
some cause, int.erj)olatcd this cha])ter after the rest 
of the treatise was complete. It has as little bear- 
itig upon, and is as inconsistent in spirit with, the 
following sectio3is as with those that precede. To 


His ffene- 
rnl 

of toiura* 
(ion. 


* This single chapter is oFitsclf 
conclusive against the truth of 
Taylor’s own iillcgation that he 
wrote his Liberty of IVophcsying 
ill order to procure toleration for 
the episcopal church of Taigland 
at tlie hands of those who had 
overthrown it. No one ever 


ilreaincil of refusing freedom of 
opinion to that church; if wa.s 
only about public wor.shfpthat any 
difficulty could arise. Jiut, in 
truth, there is not one wonl in the 
whole treatise which could have 
been written \wth the view that 
Taylor prctoiuls. 


VOL. in. 
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use a familiar illustration, the effect it produces on 
the reader’s mind is like that of coming on deck at 
sea, and finding that, the ship having put about, 
the whole line of coast is reversed to the eye. 
Taylor however makes but a short tack. In the 
next section, he resumes the bold tone of an advo¬ 
cate for freedom ; and, after discussing at great 
length the leading tenet of the yVnabaptists, con¬ 
cludes that, resting as it docs on such plausible 
though insufKcient grounds, we cannot exclude it by 
any means from toleration, though they may be re¬ 
strained from j)i’caching their other notions of the 
unlawfulness of war, or of oaths, or of capital 
punishment; it being certain that no good re¬ 
ligion teaches doctrines whose consequences would 
destroy all government. A more remarkable chap¬ 
ter is that in which Taylor concludes in favour of 
tolerating the Romanists, except when they assert 
the pope’s })owcr of deposing princes, or of dis¬ 
pensing with oaths. The result of all, he says, is 
this : “Let the prince and the secular power have 
a care the commonwealth be safe. For whether 
such or such a sect of Christians be to be per¬ 
mitted, is a question rather political than religious.” 

til. In the concluding sections he maintiiins the 
right of particular churches to admit all who pro¬ 
fess the Apostles’ creed to their communion, and 
of private men to communicate with different 
churches, if they require no unlawful condition. 
But “few churches, that have framed bodies of 
confession and articles, will endure any person that 
is not of the same confession ; which is a plain de¬ 
monstration that such bodies of confession and 
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articles do much hurt.” “The guilt of schism 
may He on him who least thinks it; he being 
rather the schismatic who makes unnecessary and 
inconvenient impositions, than he who disobeys 
them, because lie cannot do otherwise without 
violating his conscience.” * The w'liolc treatise on 
the Liberty of Projihcsying ends with the cele¬ 
brated parable of Abraham, found, as Taylor says, 
“in the .Jews’ books,” but really in an Arabian 
wu’iter. Tliis story Franklin, as every one now 
knows, rather unhandsomely appropriated to him¬ 
self; and it is a strange proof of the ignorance as 
to our eai’licr literature which then ])revaiicd, that 
for many years it continued to be quoted with his 
name. It was not contained in the first editions 
of the Liberty of Prophesy ing; and indeed the 
book from which Taylor is sujjposed to have bor¬ 
rowed it was not published till KiJl. 

02. Such is this great pleading for religions 
moderation ; a jjroduction not more remarkable 
in itsclt* than for the (piarter from which it came. 
In the ))olemical Avritings of Jeremy Taylor Ave 
generally find a staunch and uncompromising 
adherence to one ])aj ty; and from the abundant 
nse he makes of authority, we should infer that 
he felt a great veneration for it. In the Liberty 
of Prophesying, as has a})pcared by the general 
sketch, rather than analysis avc have just given, 
there is a j)revailing tinge of the contrary turn of 
mind, more striking than the comparison of insu- 

# This is said also hy ITalos, in Liberty of Proidiesying. It is, 
his tract on Schism, which was howcvci', wliat Taylor would have 
])iiblishcd some years before the thought without a prompter. 
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lated passages can be. From what motives, and 
under what circumstances, this treatise was 
written, is not easily discerned. In the dedica¬ 
tion to Lord Hatton of the collective edition 
of his controversial writings after the Restoration, 
he declares that “ when a persecution did arise 
against the church of England, he intended to 
make a reservative for his brethren and himself) 
by pleading for a liberty to our consciences 
to persevere in that profession, which was war¬ 
ranted by all the laws of God and our superiors.” 
It is with regret wc arc compelled to confess some 
watJt of ingenuousness in this part of Taylor’s pro¬ 
ceedings. No one reading tiic Liberty of Pro¬ 
phesying can perceive that it hail the slightest 
bearing on any toleration that the e})iscopal church, 
in the time of the civil war, might ask of her 


victorious enemies. The differences between them 


were not on speculative points of faith, nor turn¬ 
ing on an ap})eal to fathers and councils. That 
or had another class of controversies in his 
mind is sulliciently obvious to the attentive reader, 
and I can give no proof in this ])lace to any other. 
- f)3. This was the third blow that the new latitudi- 



narian school of' I^eyden had aimed in England at 
the positive dogmatists, who, in all the reformed 
churches, as in that of Rojue, laboured to impose 
extensive confessions of faith, abounding in in¬ 
ferences of scholastic thcolog}^ as conditions of 
exterior communion, and as peremptory articles of 
faith. Chillingworth and Hales were not less 
decisive; but the former had but in an incidental 
manner glanced at the subject, and the short 
tract on Schism had been rather deficient in proof 
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of its hardy paradoxes. Taylor therefore may be 
said to have been the first wlio sapped and shook 
the foundations of dogmatism and pretended ortho¬ 
doxy ; the first who taiigbt men to seek peace in 
unity of spirit rather than of belief; and, instead 
of extinguishing dissent, to take away its sting by 
chaiity, and by a sense of human fallibility. The 
mind thus freed from bigotry is best pre})ared for 
the public toleration of difi'erotces in religion; 
but certainly tlie des])otic and jealous temper of 
governments is not so well combated by Taylor 
as by later advocates of religious freedom. 

Gl. In conducting his argument, he falls not its defects 
unfrecjucntly into his usual fault. Endowed with 
a mind of prodigious fertility, which a vast eru¬ 
dition rendered more luxuriant, he accunuilales 
without selection whatever presents itself to liis 
mind ; liis iinunnerable quotations, his multijilicd 
reasonings, his prodigality of ei)illu;ts and aj)posi- 
tions, are ])ourcd along the interminable periods 
of his writings, witli a fretpiency of repetition, 
sometimes of the same phrases, which leaves us to 
suspect tliat he revised but little what he had very 
rapidly composed. Certain it is that, in his dif¬ 
ferent works, he does not quite adhere to himself; 
and it would be more desirable to lay this on the 
partial views that haste and impetuosity produce, 
than on a deliberate employment of what lie knew 
to be insufliclent reasoning. Eut I must acknow- ' 
ledge that Taylor’s fairness does not seem liis clia- 
ractcristic quality. 

G5. In some passages of the Liberty of Prophe¬ 
sying, he seems to exaggerate the causes of un- 
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certainty, and to take away from ecclesiastical anti¬ 
quity even that moderate probability of truth which 
a dispassionate inquirer may sometimes assign to it. 
His suspicions of spuriousness and interpolation 
arc too vaguely sceptical, and come ill from one 
who has no sort of hesitation, in some of his con¬ 
troversies, to allege as authority what he here 
sets aside with little ceremony. Thus, in the 
Defence of J!lj)iscopacy, piddished in 1042, ho 
maintains the authenticity of the first fifty of the 
apostolic canons, all of w'hich, in the Liberty of 
Prophesying, a very few years afterwards, he indis¬ 
criminately rejects. Hut this line of criticism was 
not then in so advanced a state as at ])resent; and, 
from a credulous admission of every thing, the 
learned had come sometimes to more sweeping 
charges of interpolation and forgery than would be 
sustained on a more searching investigation. Tay¬ 
lor’s language is so unguariled that he seems to 
leave the authenticity of all the fathers ])recarious. 
Doubtless there is a greater want of security as to 
boSts written before the iiu ention of printing than 
we are apt to conceiv'c, especially where indepen¬ 
dent manuscripts have not been found; but it is 
the business of a sagacious criticism, by the aid of 
internal or collateral evidence, to distinguish, not 
dogmatically as most are wont, but w'ith a rational, 
though limited assent, the genuine remains of 
ancient writers from the incrustations of blunder¬ 
ing or of imposture. 

CG. A prodigious reach of learning distinguishes 
the theologians of these fifty years, far greater than 
even in the sixteenth century j and also, if I am 
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not mistaken, more critical and pointed, though in 
these latter qualities it was afterwards surpassed. 
And in this erudition the Protestant churches, we 
may perhaps say, weix; upon the whole more 
abundant than that of Home. But it would be 
unprofitable to enumerate works which we are 
incompetent to appreciate. Blondel, Daillc, and 
Salmasius on the continent. Usher in England, are 
the most conspicuous names. Blondcl sustained 
the equality of the a])Ostolic church both against 
the primacy of Home, and the episcopacy for 
which tlie Anglicans contended ; Salmasius and 
Daillc fought on the same side in that contro¬ 
versy. The writings of our Irisli primate, Usher, 
who maintained the antiquity of his order, but 
not upon such high ground as many in England 
would Iiave desired, arp known for their extraor¬ 
dinary learning,in which he has perhaps never been 
surpassed by an English writer. But for judgment 
and calm appreciation of evidence, tlic name of 
Usher has not been altogether so much respected by 
posterity, as it was by his contemjjorarics. The 
church of Home had its champions of less eminent 
renown : Cxretscr, perhaps the first among them, is 
not very familiar to our cars ; but it is to be re¬ 
membered, that some of the writings of Bellarmin 
fall within this ])eriod. The Dogmata 'J'heologica of 
the Jesuit Petavius, though but a compilation from 
the fathers and ancient councils, and not peculiarly 
directed against the tenets of the reformed, may 
deserve mention as a monument of useful labour.* 

* Tlic Dogmata Thcologica is will. It I>t‘Iongs to the class of 
not a coin[)lctc work; it cxtciuls Loci Coinimmcii. Morhof, ii. 539 . 
only as far as the head of Irce- 
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Labbc, Sirmond, and several others, appear to range 
more naturally under the class of historical than 
theological writers. In mere ecclesiastical history 
— the records of events rather than opinions — this 
period was far more profound and critical than the 
preceding. 'I'lic annals of llaronius were abridged 
and continued by 8j)ondanus. 

67 . A numerous list of writers in sacred criticism 
might easily be produced. Among the Romanists, 
Cornelius a l.apide has been extolled above the 
rest by his fcllow-jesuit Andres. Ills Commen¬ 
taries, published from lOl/' to lGl-^2, are reckoned 
by others too diffuse; but ho seems to have a fair 
reputation with Protestant critics.* The laitherans 
extol Gerhard, and es])ecially Glass, author of the 
PJiiloiogia Sacra, in hermeneutical theology. Rivet 
was the highest name among the Calvinists. Ar- 
minius, Episcoj)ius, the h’ratres Poloni, and indeed 
almost every one who had to defend a cause, found 
,110 course so ready, at least among Protestants, as 
to explain the Scriptures consistently with his own 
tenets. 'I'wo natives of Holland, oj)posite in cha¬ 
racter, in spirit, and ])rinciples of reasoning, and 
consequently the founders of opj)osite schools of 
disciples, stand out from the rest, — Grotius and 
Coccejus. Luther, Calvin, and the generality of 
Protestant interpreters in the sixteenth century 
had, in most instances, rejected with some contempt 
the allegorical and multifarious senses of scripture 
which had been introduced by the fathers, and had 


* Andres, Blount. Simon, how- Coininentnrics on the Scriptures 
ever, says he is full of an erudition run to twelve volumes, is not won- 
not to the purpose, whieli, as his tierful. 
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prevailed through the dark ages of the church. 
This adherence to the literal meaning was doubt¬ 
less promoted by the tenet they all professed, the 
facility of understanding scripture. That which 
was designed for the simple and illiterate, was not 
to require a key to any esoteric sense. Grotius, 
howevei*, in his Annotations on the Old and New 
Testament, published in 1633, — the most remark¬ 
able book of this kind tliat had aj)peared, and which 
has had a more durable re})utalion than any per¬ 
haps of its precursors, — carried the system of literal 
interpretation still farther, bringing great stores of 
illustrative learning from profane antiquity, but 
merely to elucidate the primary meaning, according 
to ordinary rules of criticism. Coccojus followed 
a wholly opposite course. Every j)assage, in his 
method, teemed with hidden senses ; the narratives, 
least capable of any ulterior ap])lieation, were con¬ 
verted into tyjjical allusions, so that the Old Testa¬ 
ment became throughout an enigmatical rc])rcsent- 
ation of the New. He was also remarkable for 
having viewed, more than any preceding writer, all 
the relations between (Jodandman under tlie form 
of covenants, aiul introduced tlie technical language 
of jurisprudence ir.to theology. This became a 
very usual mode of treating the subject in Holland, 
and afterwards in England. The Coccejans were 
numerous in the United Provinces, though not 
perhaps deemed quite so orthodox as' their adver¬ 
saries, who, from Gisbert Voet, a theologian of the 
most inflexible and polemical spirit, were denomi¬ 
nated Voetians. Their disputes began a little 
before the middle of the century, and lasted till 
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nearly its close.* The Summa Doctrinaa of Coc- 
cejus appeared in ItilS, and the Dissertationes 
Tlicologica; of Voet in l04<y. 

08. England gradually took a prominent share 
in this branch of sacred literature. Among the 
divines of this period, comprehending the reigns of 
James and Charles, v/e may mention Usher, Ga- 
taker, Mede, Lightfbot, Jackson, Field, and Leigh.t 
Gataker stood, perhaps, next to Usher in general 
erudition. The fame of Mede has rested, for the 
most part, on his interpretations of the Apocalypse. 
This book liad been little commented upon by tlie 
reformers 5 but in the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, several wild schemes of its application to 
present or expected events had been broached in 
Germany, England hail also taken an activ^e part, 
if it be true what Grotius tells us, that eighty 
books on the prophecies had been published here 
before IGIO.I Those of Mede have been received 
with favour by later interpreters. Lightfbot, with ex¬ 
tensive knowledge of the rabbinical writers, jioured 
his copious stores on Jewish antiquities, preceded 
in this by a more obscure labourer in that region. 


* Eichhorn, vi. pt. i. p. 264. the time of speaking, he seems to 
Mo.'»heini. have taken learning in u larger 

f “ All confess,” says Sclden, sense the second time than tlie 
in the Table-talk, “ there never was first. Of learning, not tlicoiogical, 
a more learned clergy — no man the English clergy had no extra- 
taxes them with ignorance.” In ordinary portion, 
another place, indeed, he is repre- J 8i qua in re lil)cra esse debet 
sented to say, “ Tlie Jesuits and sententia, certc in vaticiniis, prae- 
the lawyers of France, and the Low scrtiin cum jam Protestantiiiin libri 
Country-men have engrossed all prodierint ferine centum (in his 
learning; the rest of the world octogiuta in Anglia sola, ut mihi 
make nothing but homilies.” As Angiici Icgati di.xcrc,) super illis 
far as these sentences arc not rebus, inter sc plurimuni discordcs. 
owing to difference of humour in Grot. Epist. 895. 
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Ainsworth. Jackson had a considerable name, but 
is little read, I suppose, in the })resent age. Field 
on the Church has been mucli praised by Coleridge; 
it is, as it seemed to me, a more temperate work 
in ecclesiastical theory than some have represented 
it to be, and written almost wholly against Rome. 
Leigh’s Critica Sacra can hardly be reckoned, nor 
docs it claim to be, more than a compilation from 
earlier theologians : it is an alphabetical scries of 
words from the Hebrew and Greek Testaments, 
the author candidly admitting that he was not very 
conversant with the latter language. 

(jf). The style of preaching before the Reform¬ 
ation had been often little else than buftbonery, and 
seldom respectable. J"he German sermons of Tau- 
ler, in the fourteenth century, are alone remem¬ 
bered. For the most part indeed the clergy wrote 
in Latin what they delivered to the mullitude in 
the native tongue. A better tone began with 
Luther. Ills language was sometimes rude and 
low, but ])ersuasivc, artless, powerful, lie* gave 
many useful ])rcccpts, as well as examples, for pul¬ 
pit elo([uencc. Melanchthon and several others, 
both in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
as well in the laitherau as the reformed church, 
endeavoured by systematic treatises to guide the 
composition of sermons. The former could not, 
however, withstand the formal, tasteless, and j)o- 
lemical sj)irit that overspread their theology. In 
the latter a su})erior tone is j)erceived. Of these, 
accoz'ding to Eichhorn, the Swiss preachers were 
most simple and popular, the Dutch most learned 
and copious, the Frencli had juost taste and elo- 
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qucnce, the English most philosophy. * . It is 
more than probable that in these characteristics he 
lias meant to comprise the whole of the seventeenth 
century. Few continental writers, as far as I know, 
tliat belong to this its first moiety, have earned any 
remarkable I’epiitation in this province of theology. 
In England several might be distinguished out of a 
large number. Sermons have been much more fre¬ 
quently published here than in any other country; 
and, from the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, form a large proportion of our theological 
literature. But it is of course not requisite to 
mention more than the very few which may be 
said to have a general reputation. 

70. The sermons of Donne have sometimes been 
praised in late times. They are undoubtedly the 
productions of a very ingenious and a very learned 
man ; and two folio volumes by such a person may 
be expected to supjily favourable specimens. In 
their general character, they will not appear, I 
think* much worthy of being rescued from oblivion. 
The subtlety of Donne, and his fondness for such 
inconclusive reasoning, as a subtle disputant is apt to 
fall into, runs through all of these sermons at which 
I have looked. Ilis learning he seems to have 
perverted in order to cull every impertinence of 
the fathers and schoolmen, their remote analogies, 
their strained allegories, their technical distinc¬ 
tions ; and to these he has added much of a simi¬ 
lar kind from his own fanciful understanding. In 
his theology, Donne appears often to incline to- 


# Eichhorn, t. vi. part ii. p. a 19. et post. 
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wards the Arminian hypotheses, which, in the last 
yqars of James and the first of his son, the period 
in which these sermons were chiefly preached, had 
begun to be accounted orthodox at court; but I 
will not vouch for liis consistency in every dis¬ 
course. Much, as usual in that age, is levelled 
against Rome: Donne was conspicuously learned 
in that controversy; and though lie talks with great 
respect of antiquity, is not induced by it, like some 
of his Anglican contempojarics, to make any con¬ 
cession to the adversary.* 

71. The sermons of Jeremy Taylor are of much 
higher reputation; far indeed above any that had 
preceded them in the English church. An im¬ 
agination essentially poetical, and sjjaring none of 
the decorations which, by critical rules, are deemed 
almost j)ecuhar to verse; a warm tone of piety, 
sweetness, and charity ; an accumnlation of circum¬ 
stantial accessories whenever he reasons, or per¬ 
suades, or describes ; an erudition pouring itself 
forth in quotation, till his sermons become in some 
places almost a garland of flowers from all other 
wu’iters, and especially from those of classical anti¬ 
quity, never before so redundantly scattered from 
the pulpit, distinguish Taylor from bis contempo¬ 
raries by their degree, as they do from most of his 
successors by their kind. llis sermons on the 


* Donne incurred some scandal 
by a book entitled Biathanatos, and 
considered as a vindication of sui¬ 
cide. It was published lon*^ after 
his death, in It is a very 

dull and pedantic pcrfornianco, 
without the ingenuity and acute¬ 
ness of paradox; distinctions, ob¬ 
jections, and quotations from tlie 


rabble of bad authors whom he 
used to rend, fill up the whole of 
it. It is iinpohsible to find a less 
clear sUitcmcnt of argument on 
cither side. No one would be in¬ 
duced to kill himself by reading 
such a l)ook, unless he were threat¬ 
ened with another volume. 
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Marriage Ring, on the House of Feasting, on tlie 
Apples of Sodom, may be named without disparage¬ 
ment to otliers, which perhaps ought to stand in 
equal place. But they are not without considerable 
faults, some of which have just been hinted. The 
eloquence of Taylor is great, but it is not eloquence 
of the highest class; it is far too Asiatic, too much 
in the style of Chrysostom and other declaimers of 
the fourth century, by the study of whom he had 
probably vitiated his taste j his learning is ill- 
placed, and his arguments often as much so; not 
to mention that he has the common defect of 
alleging nugatory proofs ; his vehemence loses its 
effect by the circuity of his pleonastic language; 
his sentences are of endless length, and hence not 
only altogether unmusical, but nf)t always reducible 
to grammar. But he is still the greatest ornament 
of the English pidpit up to the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century; and we have no reason to believe, 
or rather much reason to disbelieve, that he had 
any competitor in other languages. 

72. 'i'he devotional writings of Taylor, several of 
which belong to the first part of the century, are by 
no means of less celebrity or less value than his 
sermons. Such are the Life of Christ, the Holy 
Living and Dying, and the collection of medita¬ 
tions, called the Golden Grove. A writer as dis¬ 
tinguished in works of practical piety was Hall. 
His Art of Divine Meditation, his Contemplations, 
and indeed many of his writings, remind us fre¬ 
quently of Taylor. Both had equally pious and 
devotional tempers j both were full of learning, 
both fertile of illustration; both may be said to 
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have liacl strong imagination and poetical genius, 
though Taylor let his predominate a little more. 
Taylor is also rather more subtle and argument¬ 
ative ; his copiousness has more real variety. Hall 
keeps more closely to his subject, dilates upon it 
sometimes more tediously, but more appositely. 
In his sermons there is some excess of quotation 
and far-fetched illustration, but less than in those of 
Tavlor. These two £?rcat divines resemble each 
other, on the whole, so much, that we might for a 
short time not discover which we were reading. I 
do not know that any third writer comes close to 
either. The Contemplations of Hall are among 
his most celebrated works. They are prolix, and 
and without much of that vivacity or striking 
novelty we meet with in the devotional writings of 
his conteraporaiy, but are perhaps more practical 
and generally edifying.* 

73 . The religious treatises of this class, even 
those which by their former popularity, or their 
merit, ought to be mentioned in a regular history 
of theological literature, arc too numerous for these 
pages. A mystical and ascetic spirit diffused itself 
more over religion, struggling sometimes, as in the 
Lutherans of Germany, against the formal ortho¬ 
doxy of the church, but more often in subordi¬ 
nation to its authority, and co-operating with its 
functions. The writings of St. Francis de Sales, 
titular bishop of Geneva, especially that on the 
Love of God, published in I 6 I 6 , make a sort of 


* Some of the moral writings of century, anil had much success. 
Hall were translated into French Niccron, xi. 
by Chevreau in the seventeentii 
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epoch in tfie devotional theology of tlie church 
of Rome. Those of St. Teresa, in the Spanish 
language, followed some years afterwards; they 
are altogcthef full of a mystical theopathy. Rut 
l)c Sales included charity in his scheme of divine 
lovej and it is to him, as well as others of his age, 
that not only a striking revival of religion in France, 
which had been absolutely perverted or disregarded 
in the sixteenth century, was due, but a reform¬ 
ation in the practices of monastic life, which be¬ 
came more active and beneficent, with less of use¬ 
less penance and asceticism than before. New 
institutions sprung up with the spirit of associ¬ 
ation, and all other animating princijiles of con¬ 
ventual orders, but free lioin the formality and 
torjior of the old.* 

74 . Even in the German churches, rigid as they 
generally were in their adherence to the symbolical 
boofis, some voices from time to time were heard 
for a more sjiiritual and effective religion. Arndt’s 
Treatise of True Christianity, in l0()5, written on 
ascetic and devotional principles, and with some 
deviation from the tenets of the very orthodox 
Lutherans, may be reckoned one of the first pro¬ 
tests against their barren forms of faith t; and the 
mystical theologians, if they had not run into such 
extravagances as did dishonour to their name, would 
have been accessions to the same side. The prin¬ 
cipal mystics or theosophists have generally been 
counted among philosophers, and will therefore 
find their place in the next chapter. The German 


* Ranke, ii. 

f Eichliorn, vi. part i, p. J3iogr. Univ. Chalmers, 
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nation is constitutionally disposed to receive those chap. 
forms of religion which address themselves to the 
imagination and the heart. Mucli therefore of this 
character has always been writtenji and become 
popular, in that language. Few English writings of 
the practical class, except those already mentioned, 
can be said to retain much notoriety. Those of 
George Herbert are best known; his Country 
Parson, which seems properly to fall within this 
description, is on the whole a pleasing little hook ; 
but the precepts are .sometimes so overstrained, 
as to give an air of affectation. 

75 . The disbelief in revelation, of which several infuKiity 
symptoms liacl appeared before the end of the six- 
teenth centiirv, became more remarkable alter- 
wards both in France and England, involving- 
several names not obscure in literary history. The 

first of these, in point of date, is Charron. Tlie 
religious scepticism of this writer has not been 
generally acknowledged, and indeed it seems je- 
j)ugnant to the fact of his having written an elabo¬ 
rate defence of Christianity j yet we can deduce 
no other conclusion from one chapter^in his most 
celebrated book, the Treatise on Wisdom. Char¬ 
ron is so often little else than a transcriber, that 
we might suspect him in this instance also to have 
drawn from other sources; which however would 
leave the same inference as to his own tenets, and 
I think this chapter has an air of originality. 

76. The name of Charron, however, has not vaumi. 
been generally associated with the charge of irre- 
ligion. A more audacious, and consequently more 
unfortunate writer was Lucilio Vanini, a native of 
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Italy, whose book I)e Admirandis Naturae Reginas 
Deaeqiie Mortalium Arcanis, printed at Paris in 
1(516, caused him to be burned at tlie stake by a 
decree of the parliament of Toulouse in 1G19. 
This treatise, as well as one that preceded it, 
Amphitlieatrum A^ternm Providentim, Lyons, 
1015, is of considerable rarity, so that there has 
been a question concerning the atheism of Vanini, 
which some have undertaken to deny.* In the 
Amphitlieatrum 1 do not perceive any tiling wliich 
leads to such an imputation, though I will not pre¬ 
tend to have read tlie wJiole of a book full of the 
unintelligible metajihysics of the later Aristotelians. 
It professes at least to be a vindication of the being 
and providence of the Deity. But the later work, 
which is dedicated to Bassompierre, and published 
with a royal privilege of exclusive sale for six 
years, is of a very different complexion. It is 
in sixty dialogues, the interlocutors being styled 
Alexander and .luliiis Ca;sar, the latter represent¬ 
ing Vanini himself. The far greater part of these 
dialogues relate to physical, but a few to theologi¬ 
cal subjects. In the fiftieth, on the religion of the 
heathens, he avows his disbelief of all religion, ex¬ 
cept such as nature, which is (Jod, being the prin¬ 
ciple of motion, has planted in the hearts of man ; 
every other being the figment of kings to keep their 
subject^ in obedience, and of jiriests for their own 
lucre and honourt; observing plainly of his own 


* Bnicker, v. 078. 

'f' [n quanain rcligionc wrv et 
pic Deani coli vetiisti philosophi 
cxistiinanint ? In niiica Natnric 
lego, quiuii i])sa Natuni, quse Deus 


cst (cfit cnim principium motus^, 
in omniuni gentium aniniis inscrip- 
hit; exterus vero l(»gcs non nisi 
figniciita ct illibsioncs cssc asserc- 
bunt, non a cacodasmonc aliquo 
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Amphitheatrum, which is a vindication of provi¬ 
dence, that he had said many things in it which he 
did not believe.* Vanini was infatuated with pre- 


inductas, fabulosum naniqiie illo- 
riiin genus dicitur »philosophis,scd 
i\ principibiis ad subditorum pa^da- 
gogiain cxcogitatas, ct a sacrificulis 
ob honoris et auri aucupium con- 
firiiiutas, non miraculis, scd scrip- 
tura, ciijus nee originale ullibl ad- 
invenitur, quae miracula facta rcci- 
tet, et bonannn ac malannn ucti- 
oniim rcproniissJones poiliccatiir, 
in futLiru tamcn vita, ne fraiis de- 
tegi possit, p. 360. 

^ Malta in co libro scripta sunt, 
qiiilms a nic nulla pricstatur Tides. 
Oosi va ii inondo, —ALRX. Non 
niiror, nain ego erebris vernacidis 
hoc usurpo sermonibus; Questo 
inondo e una gabbia do’ inatti. 
Koges cxeipio et l^ontifiees. Nam 
do illis scriptiini est; Cor Itcgis 
in inanii Domini, &c. Dial. LVl. 

p. 

The concluding pages are enough 
to show with what justice Biililo 
and Tcnncnninn have gravely re¬ 
corded Vanini among philosophers. 
Qiiu^so, nil Juli, tuam de aiiiiiue 
iinniortalitate sententiam expliccs. 
—J. C. b^xciisatum me habeas rogo. 
—AL. Cui ita?—J. (^. V^ovi Deo 
iiieo qua^stionem hanc me non 
pertractatururn, antequani sencx 
dives et germanns evasero. — AL, 
Dii tibi Nestoreos pro literariic 
rcipnhlicai emolumento dies inipcr- 
tiaiit: vix trigesimum nunc atti- 
gisti annum ct tot prceclanc erudi- 
tionis monumenta admirabili ciiin 
laude edidisti.—J. (/. Quid luec 
luihi prosunt?—AL. (^clcbrcm 
tibi laudein comparariint.—J. C. 
Oinncs Tama; riinnisculos cum uno 
amasitc basiolo cominiitandos ple- 
rique philosoplii suadent. — AL. 
At alter ea pcrTriii potest.—J. 
Quid inde adiinitV . . . .—AL. 

K 


Uberriinos voluptatis fructus per- 
cepisti in Naturte arcanis investi- 
gandis.—.r. C. Corpus mihi est stii- 
diis cnorvatuin cxhaustuniqiie ; 
ncque in liac litiinana caliginc per- 
Tectiun rcrum cognitionein ussequi 
pussiiiTuis ; cum ipsuminct Aristo- 
telein philosophorum Dcuni inii- 
nitis propemodum locls hallucina- 
tum fuisse ailverto, cunupie niedi- 
cuin fucultalem prus reiiquis cer- 
tissiinam adhucinccrtainetfallacein 
experior, subscribcrc ciiperem 
Agrippa* libello quoin dc scientiu- 
rnm vanitateconscripsit.—AL. La- 
boruni tuorum pra^niinm jam con- 
secutiis cs ; aternitati noinen Jam 
consecrasti. Quid juciiiidiiis in 
extremo turn aitatis ciirriculo acci- 
j>crc poles, qnam hoc canticuini* 
Rt supercst sine te nomen in orbo 
tiuirn.— J. C. Si animus meus una 
cum corpore, ut Atliei fingunt, eva- 
nescat, qua>i ille ex Tama post obi- 
tuin clelicias nanscisci potcrit f For- 
sitan gloriolae voculis, ct fidieulis 
ad cadaveris doniicilium pertra- 
hatiir.? Si animus, ut credimus li- 
benter ct faperamus, intcritui non 
est obnoxius, et ad biqioros evo- 
labit, tot ibi pcrfriictur enpediis et 
volnplatibus, ut illustres ac splen- 
didas iimndi pompas ct laudati- 
ones nec pili Taciat. Si ad pur- 
gatorlas flammas desceiulet, gratior 
erit illi illiiis orationis. Dies ira*, 
die.s ilia, iiiiiliercuiis gratissima re- 
cjtatio, qnam onines Tulliani glos- 
.vuli, dicendique Icpores, quam sub- 
tilissmac et pcnc divime AristoteJis 
ratioclnationes: si Tartarco, quod 
Deus avertat, perpetuo carccri 
cmancipatur, nulhini ibi solatium, 
nullarn rcdcinpti<»neni inveniet. 
— AL. O iitinani ill adolescentisi 
limine has ratiorios excepissem! 
O 
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gumption, and, if he resembled Jordano Bruno in 
this respect, fell very short of his acuteness and 
apparent integrity. His cruel death, and perhaps 
the scarcity of his works, has given more celebrity 
to his name in literary history than it would other¬ 
wise liave obtained. 

77- I^ord Herbert of Cherbury, in his Treatise 
De Veritate, and still more in tliat De lleligionc 
Gentilium, has been justly deemed inimical to 
every positive religion. He admits indeed the 
possibility of immediate revelation from heaven, 
but denies that any tradition from others can have 
sufficient certointy. Five fundamental truths of 
natural religion he holds to be such as all mankind 
are bound to acknowledge, and damns those hea¬ 
thens who do not receive them as summarily as 
any theologian.* 


—J.C. Pra‘terita mala nc cogites, 
futura lie cures, fhgias. 

— AL. Ah!—J. C. Libcniliter in- 
spiras.—AL. [liiiis verhiculi re- 
cortlor, Perduto e tutto il tempo, 
chc in amor non s’ spende.—.J. C. 
Eja qiioniam inclinato jutn die ad 
vesperam pmiucta c.st dispiitatio 
(cujus singula verba divino Uonia- 
nm eccicsim oraculo, infnllibilis 
cujus iiiterpres a Spiritu sancto 
inodo constitutus est Puulus V., 
screnissimm Burghcsiic fauiilim so- 
bolcs, siibjecta esae voluuiu.s, ita 
lit |)ro non Jictis habcantur, si qine 
forsitan sunt, (|uud vix credidcriin, 
quae illius jilaeitis ad aamssiin non 
consentiant), laxeinus paulisper uni- 
inos, ct a severitate ad hilaritatein 
risumquc tradiicaniiia. Hens piieri! 
lusorias tnbulas hue adferte. The 
wretched man, it sceins, had not 


mucli reason to think hlmseir a 
gainer by his speculations; yet he 
knew not that the worst was still 
behind. 

^ These five articles arc — 1. 
Esse Deum snimnum. — 2. Coii 
dcbcrc.—3. Virtutem pielatcinque 
esse priccipiius partes cnltus di- 
vini.—4. Dolendum esse oh pec- 
cata, al) iisqne resipiscendum.—5. 
Dari ex bonitate jnstitiaqne divinu 
prminluui vel poenam turn in hac 

vita, turn post hanc vitam. 

Ilisce tjiiippc ubi siiperstitioncs 
figinentaque cominiscucrint, vel 
aninias suas criiiiinibus quic nulla 
satis elnat pflcnitcntia, coinmaenla^ 
verint, a seip.sis perditio propria, 
]>eo vero surnmo in mtenium sit 
gloria. De lleligionc Gentilium, 
cap, 1. 
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78. The progress of infidelity in France did not 
fail to attract notice. It was popular in the court 
of Louis XIII., and, in a certain degree, in that of 
Charles I. But this does not belong to the history 
of literature. Among the writers who may have 
given some proofs of it we may reckon La Mothe 
le Vayer, Naude, and Guy Patin.* The writings 
of Hobbes will be treated at length hereafter. It 
is probable that this sceptical spirit of the age gave 
I'isc to those vindications of revealed religion which 
were published in the present period. Among 
these the first place is due to the well-known and 
cxtensiv^ely circulated treatise of Grotiiis. This 
was originally sketched in Dutch verse, and in¬ 
tended for the lower classes of his countrymen. It 
was published in T>atin in l6‘27.t Few, if any, 
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^ lii Motlic ' lias fre- 

(jiientlybc’Cii ‘tu'danionfrthose 
who ciirrietl tlio." ^^ciicrai .scepti¬ 
cism into rciif^ion. Anti this seems 
a fair inference, unless the contrary 
can he nIiowu ; for tliose who Jouht 
of what is most evident, will natu¬ 
rally douht of what is less so. In 
La Mothe’s fourth dialogue, under 
the name of Oratius Tuhero, he 
pretends to speak of faith as a {;ift 
of (iod, and not founded on evi¬ 
dence j which was prohahly hnt the 
usual subterfuge. The Naiuhrana 
are full of broad intimations that 
the author was, as he expresses it, 
&u‘n demahiv; and Ouy Piitin’s 
letters, except those near the end 
of Ins life, lead to a similar con¬ 
clusion. One of tJicm has cer¬ 
tainly the af)pcarance of implicat¬ 
ing (iassendi, and has been quoted 
as such by Sir James Mackintosh, 
in his D)s.«crtation on Kthical Phi¬ 
losophy. l^atin tells us, that Naiuk^ 
Gassendi, and he were to sup to¬ 
gether the following Sunday, (’e 

K 


sera ime dehauche, mtiis jdnloso. 
phique, ct peutetre (luclqiu; chose 
d'avantage, pour etre tons trois 
gueris du loup-garou, et ctre dc- 
livivs du mal des .scrupiilos qui cst 
le tyraii des (‘onscicnccs,nous irons 
peutetre jusqiic fort pres du sanc- 
tujiirc. .)c fin Tail [)asse cc voyage 
de (xcntilly avee M. Naude, inoy 
•seul avee hiy, tetc-a-tctc; il ii’y 
avoit jioint de temoins, aussi ri’y en 
faloil-il ])oint; nous y parhimes 
fort lihrciiient de tout, sans qiie 
persoimc en ait vtv. scandali7/^ 
p. 32. I should not, nevertheless, 
lay much stress on this letter in 
opposition to the many assertions 
of belief in religion wiiieh the writ¬ 
ings of Gassendi contain. One of 
them indeed, quoted by Dngald 
Stewart, in note Q. to his first 
Dissertation, is ratlicr suspicions, 
as going too fur into a mystical 
strain for his extremely cold tem¬ 
perament. 

f Niccron, voL xix. Biogr. 
llniv. 
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books of the kind have been so frequently re¬ 
printed ; but some parts being not quite so close 
and critical as the modern state of letters exacts, 
and the arguments against Jews and Mahometans 
seeming to occupy too much space, it is less read 
than formerly. 

79- This is not a period in which many editions 
or versions of the Scriptures w'ere published. The 
English translation of the Jlible had been several 
times revised, or re-made, since the first edition by 
Tyndal and Coverdale. It finally assumed its pre¬ 
sent form under the authority of James 1. Forty- 
seven persons, in six companies, meeting at West¬ 
minster, Oxford, and Cambridge, distributed the 
labour among them ; twenty-five being assigned to 
the Old Testament, fifteen to the New, seven to 
the A])Ocrypha. The rules imposed for their 
guidance by the king were designed, as far as pos¬ 
sible, to secure the text against any novel interpre¬ 
tation ; the translation, called the liisliop’s Bible, 
being established as the basis, as those still older 
had been in that; and the work of eacli person or 
company being subjected to the review of the rest. 
The translation, which was commenced in lfi07, 
was published in lOll.* 

80. The style of this translation is in general so 
enthusiastically praised, that no one is })ermitted 
either to qualify or even explain the grounds of his 
approbation. It is held to be the perfection of our 
English language. T shall not dispute this ])ropo- 
sition ; but one remark as to a matter of fact can¬ 
not reasonably be censured, that, in consequence 

# Jollier’s Church History. 
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of the principle of adherence to tlie original ver¬ 
sions which had been kept nj) ever since the time 
of Henry VIII., it is not the languagc^of the 
reign of James I. It may, in the eyes of many, be 
a better English, but it is not the Englisli of Daniel, 
or Raleigh, or Bacon, as any one may easily per¬ 
ceive. It abounds, in fact, es])eciaHy in the Old 
Testament, with obsolete phraseology, and with 
single words long since abandoned, or retained only 
in ])rovincial use. On the more important question, 
whether this translation is entirely, or witli very 
trifling exceptions, conformable to the original 
text, it seems unfit to enter. It is one which is 
seldom discussed witli all the temjicr and Ireedoin 
from oblique views which the subject demands, 
and upon whicli, for tliis reason, it is not safe for 
those who have not had leisure or means to ex¬ 
amine it lor themselves, to take upon trust the 
testimony of the learned. A translation of the 
Old Testament was published at Douay in IGOQ, 
for the use of the English Catholics. 
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CHAP. III. 

HISTORY OF speculative PHILOSOPHY FROM 

lOOO TO 10.50. 

Sect. I. 

Aristotc/ia?t T^ogic — Cnmpanclla — 'Fheosophuls — l^ord llcrhert of 

Chcrbiu'y — Gassendis liemarks itpon him, 

1 . Tn the two preceding volumes, we have had 
occasion to excuse the heterogeneous character of 
the chapters that bear this title. The present is 
fully as much o])en to verbal criticism ; and per¬ 
haps it is rather by excluding both moral and 
mathematical philosophy, that we give it some 
sort of unity, than from any close connexion in 
all the books that will come under our notice in 
the ensuing pages. But any tabular arrangement 
of literature, such as has often been attempted 
with no very satisfactory result, w'ould be abso¬ 
lutely ina])propriate to such a work as the jirescnt, 
which has already to labour with the inconvenience 
of more subdivisions than can be pleasing to the 
reader, and would interfere too continually with 
that general regard to chronology, without which 
the name of history seems incongruous. Hence 
the metaphysical inquiries that arc conversant with 
the human mind, or with natural theology, the 
general principles of investigating truth, the com¬ 
prehensive speculations of theoretical physics, 
subjects very distinct and not easily confounded 
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by the most thoughtless, must fall, with no more 
special distribution, within the contents of this 
chapter. But since during the period which it 
embraces, men arose, who have laid the founda¬ 
tions of a new philosophy, and thus have rendered 
it a great epoch in the intellectual history of man¬ 
kind, we shall not very strictly, though without 
much deviation, follow a chronological order, and 
after reviewing some of the less important labourers 
in speculative philosophy, come to the names of 
three who have most influenced posterity. Bacon, 
Descartes, and Hobbes. 

2 . We have seen in a former chapter how little 
progress had been made in this kind of philosophy 
during the sixteenth century. At its close the 
schools of logic were dirided, though by no means 
in equal j)roportion, between the Aristotelians and 
the llamists 5 the one sustained by ancient renown, 
by civil, or at least academical power, and by the 
common prejudice against innovation ; the other 
deriving some strength from the love of novelty, 
and the prejudice against established authority, 
which the fii’st age of the reformation had gene¬ 
rated, and which continued, perhaps, to preserve 
a certain influence in the second. But neither from 
one nor the other had philosophy, whetlicr in material 
or intellectual physics, •much to hope ; the disput¬ 
ations of the schools might be technically correct j 
but so little regard was paid to objective truth, or 
at least so little pains taken to ascertain it, that no 
advance in real knowledge signalised either of 
these parties of dialecticians. According, indeeil, 
to a w'riter of this age, strongly attached to the 
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Aristotelian party, Ramus had turned all physical 
science into the domain of logic, and argued from 
words to things still more than his opponents.* 
Lord Bacon, in the bitterest language, casts on 
him a similar reproach.t It seems that he caused 
this branch of philosophy to retrogi adc rather than 
advance. 

3. It was obvious at all events, that from the 
universities, or from the church, in any country, 
no improvement in philosoj)hy was to be expected; 
yet those who had strayed from the beaten track, 
a Paracelsus, a Jordan Bruno, even a Telesio, 
had but lost themselves in irregular mysticism, or 
laid down theories of their own, as arbitrary and 
destitute of proof as those they endeavoured to 
supersede. The ancient philosoj>hers, and espe¬ 
cially Aristotle, were, with all their errors and 
defects, far more genuine high-priests of nature 
than any moderns of the sixteenth century. But 
there was a better prospect at its close, in separate 
though very important branches of physical science. 
Gilbert, Kepler, Galileo, were laying the basis of 


* Kcckerinann, Praicognita Lo- 
gica, p, 129. This writer charges 
Komiis with plagiarism from Liido- 
vicus Vives, placing the passages 
in apposition, so as to prove his 
case. Ruinus, he says, never alludes 
to Vives. He praises the former, 
however, for having attacked the 
scholastic party, being himself u 
genuine Aristotelian. 

•j* Ne vero, fili, cum Iianc contra 
Aristotelem scnteiitiam fero, me 
cum rebelli cjus quodam neotcrico 
Petro Kamo conspirnsse augiirarc. 
Nullum niihi commcrcium cum hoc 
ignoruntim latibulo, perniciosissiiiia 


litcrarum tinea, com])cndioruiu 
patre, qiii cum nicthodi sum et 
compendii vinclis res torqueut et 
prcinat, res quideni, si qua fiiit, 
elabitur protinus ct exsilit; ipse 
aridu.s ct desertissimas nugas 
stringit. Atque Aquinas quidam 
cum Scoto et sociis etiuni in non 
rebus reruin varictatem clliiixit, hie 
verp cliam in rebus non rerum so- 
litudineiii mqimvit, Atque hoc 
hoiuiiiis cum sit, humanos taincn 
usus in ore habet impudens, ut 
inihi ctiam pro [[irm!*^] sophistis 
rmvaricari videatur. Bacon de 
nterpretationc Naturae. 
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a true philosophy j and they, who do not properly 
belong to this chapter, laboured very elFectually to 
put an end to all antiquated errors, and to check 
the reception of novel paradoxes. 

4. We may cast a glance, meantime, on those 
universities which still were so wise in their own 
conceit, and maintained a kind of reputation by the 
multitude of their disciples. Whatever has been 
said of the scholastic metaphysicians of the sixteenth 
century, may be understood as being aj)plicab]e to 
their successors during the present period. That 
method was by no means extinct, tliough the books 
which contiiin it arc forgotten. In all that part of 
Europe which acknowledged theauthority of Rome, 
and ill all the universities which were swayed by 
the orders of Franciscans, Dominicans, and .Jesuits, 
tlie metaphysics of the thirteenth century, tlic 
dialectics of the Peripatetic school, were still taught. 
If new books were written, as was frequently the 
case, they wei*e written upon old systems. Brucker, 
who sometimes transcribes Morhof word for word, 
but frequently expands with so much more copi¬ 
ousness, that he may be presumed to have had a 
direct acquaintance with many of the books he 
mentions, has gone most elaborately into this un- 
propitioLis subject.* The chairs of philosophy in 
German universities, e^ept where the Ramists had 
got possession of them, which was not very com¬ 
mon, especially after the first years of this period, 
were occupied by avowed Aristotelians ; so that if 
one should enumerate the professors of physics. 
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* Morhof, vol. ii. I. 1. c. 13, 14*. Bruckcr, iv. cap. 2,3. 
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mctapliysics, logic, ami ethics, down to the close of 
the century, he would be almost giving a list of stre¬ 
nuous adherents of that system.* One cause of 
tliis was the “ Philippic method,” or course of in¬ 
struction in the philosopliical books of Mclancthon, 
more clear and elegant, and better arranged than 
that of Aristotle himself or his commentators. But 
this, which long continued to prevail, was deemed 
by some too superficial, and tending to set aside the 
original authority. Brucker however admits, what 
seems at least to limit some of his expressions as to 
the j)revalence of Peripateticism, that many re¬ 
verted to the scholastic metaphysics, which raised 
its head about the beginning of the seventeenth 
century, even in the })rotestant regions of Germany. 
The universities of Altdorf and Hehnstadt were 
the chief nurseries of the genuine Peripateticism.t 
5. Of the metaphysical writers whom the older 
philosophy brought forth we must speak with much 
ignorance. Suarez of Granada is justly celebrated 
for some of his other works; but of his Metaphy¬ 
sical Disputations, published at Mentz, in in 

two folio volumes, and several times afterwards, 

I find no distinct character in Morhof or Brucker. 
They both, especially the former, have praised 
Lalemandet, a Franciscan, whose Decisiones Phi- 
losopbicm, on logic, ph 3 ^cs, and metaphysics, 
appeared at Munich, in IGM and Laleman¬ 

det, says Morhof, has well stated the questions 
between the Nominalist and Realist parties; observ¬ 
ing that the difference between them is like that of 
a man who casts up a sum of money by figures, 

* Brucker, iv. 243. f Id. ])p,248—253. 
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and one who counts the coins themselves.* This, 
however, seems no very happy illustration of the 
essential points of controversy. Yasquez, Tellez, 
and several more names, without going for the 
present below the middle of the century, may be 
found in the two writers quoted. Spain was pecu¬ 
liarly tlie nurse of these obsolete and unprofitable 
metaphysics. 

6. The Aristotelian philosophy, unadulterated 
by the figments of the sclioolmen, had eminent 
upholders in the Italian universities, especially 
in that of Padua. jCmsur Crcmonini taught in that 
famous city till Iiis death in 1060. Fortunio Liceto, 
his successor, was as staunch a disciple of the ]*eri- 
patetic sect. We have a more full account of these 
men from Gabriel Naude, both in his recorded con¬ 
versation, the Naudsvana, and in a volume of let¬ 
ters, than from any other quarter. His twelfth 
letter, especially, enters into some detail as to the 
state of the university of Padua, to which, for the 
purpose of hearing (Jremonini, he had repaired in 
1025. He does not much extol its condition ; only 
Crcmonini and one more were deemed by him safe 
teachers: the rest were mostly of a common class; 
the lectures were too few, and the vacations too 
long. He observes, as one might at this day, the 
scanty population of the city compared with its 
size, the grass growing and the birds singing in the 
streets, and, what we should not find now to be the 
case, the “general custom of Italy, which keeps 
women perpetually locked up in their chambers. 
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like birds in cages.”* Naude in many of these 
letters speaks in the most panegyrical terms of 
Crcmoninit, and particularly for his standing up 
almost alone in defence of the Aristotelian philo¬ 
sophy, when Telesio, Patrizi, Bruno, and others had 
been proi30unding theories of their own, Licetus, 
the successor of Cremonini, maintained, he after¬ 
wards informs us, with little support the Peripatetic 
verity. It is probable that, by this time, Galileo, 
a more powerful adversary than Patrizi and Telesio, 
had drawn away the students of physical philo¬ 
sophy from Aristotle; nor did ^aude himself long 
continue in the faith he had imbibed from Cremo¬ 
nini. He became the intimate friend of Gassendi, 
and embraced a better system without repugnance, 
though he still kept up his correspondence with 
Licetus. 

7 . Logic had never been more studied, accord¬ 
ing to a writer who has given a sort of history of 
the science about the beginning of this period, than 
in the preceding age; and in fact he enumerates 
above fifty treatises on the subject, between the 
time of Ramus and his own.t The Ramists, though 
of little importance in Italy, in Spain, and even in 
France, had much influence in Germany, Eng¬ 
land, and Scotland.§ None however of the logical 
works of the sixteenth century obtained such re¬ 
putation as those by Smiglecius, Burgersdicius, and 
our countryman Crakanthorp, all of whom flou¬ 
rished, if we may use such a word for those who 


# Nmulaei Epistola;, p. .52, J Kcckermann, T*raecognita 
(edit. 1667.) Logica, p. 110. (edit, 1606,) 

f P. 27, et alibi saipius. 9 Id. p, 11:7. 
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bore no flowers, in the earlier part of the next age. chap 
As these men were famous in their generation, we 
may presume that they at least wrote better than 
their predecessors. But it is time to leave so 
jejune a subject, though we may not yet be able 
to produce what is much more valuable. 

8 . The first name, in an opposite class, that we 
find in descending from the sixteenth century, is 
that of Thomas Campanclla, whose earliest writings 
belong to it. His philosophy being wholly dog¬ 
matical, must be classed with that of the paradox¬ 
ical innovators whom he followed and eclipsed. 
Campanclla, a Dominican friar, and like his master 
Telesio, a native of Cosenza, having been accused, 
it is uncertain how^ lar with truth, of a conspiracy 
against the Spanish government of his country, 
underwent an imprisonment of twenty-seven years ; 
during wliich almost all his philosophical treatises 
were composed and given to the world. Ai'dent and 
rapid in his mind, and, as has just been seen, not 
destitute of leisure, he wrote on logic, physics, 
metaphysics, morals, j)olitics, and grammar. Upon 
ail these subjects his aim seems to have been to 
recede as far as possible from Aristotle. He had 
early begun to distrust this guide, and had formed 
a noble resolution to study all schemes of philoso¬ 
phy, comjiaring them with their arehety])e, the 
world itself, that he might distinguish how much 
exactness was to be found in those several co})ies, 
as they ought to be, from one autograph of nature.* 


* C^vpniini Vita p- 7. 
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9. Campanella borrowed his primary theorems 
. from Telesio, but enlarged that Parmenidean phi¬ 
losophy by the invention of his own fertile and 
imaginative genius. He lays down the fundamen¬ 
tal principle, that the perfectly wise and good 
Being has created certain signs and types (statuas 
atquc |iinagines) of himself. Till of whicli, severally 
as well as collectively, represent power, wisdom, 
and love, and the objects of these, namely, exist¬ 
ence, truth, and excellence, with more or less 
evidence. God first created space, the basis of 
existence, the p^al substance, an immovable and 
incorporeal capacity of receiving body. Next he 
created matter withujjt form or figure. In this 
corporeal mass God called to being two workmen, 
incorporeal themselves, but incapable of subsisting 
apart from body, the organs of no physical forms, 
but of their maker alone. These are heat and cold, 
the active principles diffused through all things. 
They were enemies from the beginning, each striv¬ 
ing to occupy all material substances itself; each 
therefore always contending with the other, while 
God foresaw the great good that their discord 
would produce.* The heavens, he says in another 
passage, were formed by heat out of attenuated 
matter, the earth by cold out of condensed matter; 

* In hac corporca mole tantas Statim iniinici fuerunt mutuo, duin 
materia statiia:, dixit Deus, ut nas- uterqiic cupit totam substantiara 
cerciitur fabri dno incorporei, sed iiiatcrialein occupare, Hinc con- 
iion potentes nisi a corpora sub- tra se inviocm pugnare coeperunt, 
sistere, nullarum physicarum for- providente Deo ex hujusinodi dis- 
inarum organa, sed forinatoris tan- cordia ingens boniiin. Pbilo- 
tummodo. Idcirco nati calor ct sopliia Ilealis Epilogistica (Frank- 
frigus, principia activa principalia, fort, 165^3), sect, 4, 
ideoque sux virtutis diflusiva. 
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the sun, being a body of heat, as he rolls round the 
earth, attacks the colder substance, and converts 
part of it into air andVapour.* This last part of his 
tlicory Campanella must have afterwards changed in 
words, when he embraced the Copernican system. 

10 . He united to tjiis pliysical tlicory another, 
not wholly original, but enforced in all his writings 
with singular confidence and pertinacity, the sen¬ 
sibility of all created beings. All things, he says, 
feel; else would the world be a chaos. For neither 
would fire tend upwards, nor stones downwards, nor 
waters to the sea; but every thing would remain 
where it was, were it not conscious that destruction 
awaits it by remaining amidst that which is contrary 
to itself, and that it can only be j)reserved by seek¬ 
ing that which is of a similar nature. Contrariety 
is necessary for the decay and reproduction of 
nature; but all things strive against their contra¬ 
ries, which they could not do, if they did not per¬ 
ceive vdiat is their coutrary.t God, who is primal 
power, wisdom, and love, has bestowed on all 
things the power of existence, and so much wisdom 
and love as is necessary for their conservation 
during that time only for which his providence has 


• Tin’s is in the ronipciulium 
dc Rcnmi Natiirii pro Philosoplua 
humanu, published by Adaini in 
1617. Ill his Apology for (lulileo, 
in IG22, Campanella defends ibe 
Copernican system, and says that 
the modern astronomers think they 
cannot construct goodeplieinerides 
without it. 

'1' Omnia ergo sentiunt; alias 
nmndiis csset chaos. Ignis cnini 
non su^-sum tcnderct, ncc aqnm in 
iiinre, iiec lapidcs deorsum; sed 

VOL. III. L 


res omnis ubi prinio rcperlrctiir, 
pcrmanerct, cum non seutiret .sui 
de*»tructionem inter eontraria nee 
,sui eonservationcm inter similiu. 
Non e.sset in iiiundo generatio ct 
corriiptio nisi esaet eontrarietas, 
sicLit oinncs physiologi nffiniiant. 
At si altcruin contrarium non sen- 
tirct alternm sibi esse contrarium,^ 
contra ipsnm non jmgnaret. Sen¬ 
tiunt ergo singula, Dc Seiisu Re- 
rum, 1. i. C.4-. 
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determined that they shall be. Heat therefore has 
power, and sense, and desire of its own being j so 
liave all other things, seeking to be eternal like 
God, and in God they are eternal, for nothing dies 
before him, but is only changed.* Even to the 
world, as a sentient being, the deatli of its parts is 
no evil, since the death of one is the birth of many. 
Bread that is swallowed dies to revive as blood, and 
blood dies, that it may live again in our flesh and 
bones ; and thus as the life of man is compounded 
out of the deaths and lives of all his parts, so is it 
with the whole universe.t God said, Let all things 
feel, some more, some less, as they have more or 
less necessity to imitate my being. And let them 
desire to live in that which they understand to be 
good for them, lest my creation shonld come to 
nought.t 

11 . The strength of Campanella’s genius lay in 
his imagination, which raises him sometimes to 


* Tgitur ipso DtMi.s, qui c.st 
priina potontui, priiiui sapirntia, 
primus amor, lari^itns cst rebus 
omnibus potentiam vivendi, el 
.sapitsUJani ct anu>rcin (|uiiiitiun 
suffieit con.scrviUioni ipsanmi in 
tiinto tcin|)orc ueees.sariie, quantum 
detenuinavit ejus mens pro reruin 
regimine iti ipso rate, uec |)r;c- 
tcriri potest, Calor ergo jjotest, 
seiitit aiuat esse; ituet res omiiis, 
cupitquc aiternnri sicut Dens, et 
Deo res nulla inoritur, sed solum- 
luodo inntatur, &o. I, ii. c. 2(>. 

•f- Noiiest inalusignis in suo esse; 
terra? autciu iiialus vitletur, non 
nutcin nuindo ; nee vipera mala 
cst, licet homitii sit main. Tta dc 
omnibus idem pnedico. ftlors quo- 
que rci uniiis si iiativitas est niulta- 
riun reruni, mala non cst. Moritur 


paiiismaiuliicatiis, ntfiat sanguis, ct 
sangui.s moritur, nt in rarnemnervos 
et ossa vertatur ;jc vival ; neque 
tameu hoc iinivcrso displiect ani- 
inali, (juamvis partibu.s mors ipsa, 
hoc e.st, trun.smiitatio dolorifica 
sit, displiceatque, Ita utili.s est 
nuindo transniutatio eoriiin par- 
tit'idariimi noxia <Iispli('cnsque illis. 
Tot ns homo compositus cst cx 
mortc ae vita partialibiis, inte¬ 
grant vitani liiimanam. ii^ic muii- 
dus totns ex mortibus ac vitabus 
compositus cst, qua? totiiis vitam 
cflieiinit. J^liilosop. Realis, c. 10. 

J Scntiaiit idia uiagls, alia 
minus, prout uuigis ininusquc opn.s 
liabeiit, et me imitentur in cssendo. 
Ibidem ament omnia vivcrc iu 
proprio esse pnecoguito ut bono, 
nc corruat fuetura inca. Id, c. 10. 
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fliglits of impressive elo(juence on this favourite chap. 
theme. The sky arid star's are endowed with the * 
keenest*sensibility; nor is it urrreasonablc to sup- , 
pose that they sigrrify tireir mutual thoughts to 
each other by the transference of light, aird that 
their scn.sibility is full of jrleasurc. The blessed 
spirits that inform sirch living and bright mansions 
behold all things in nalure and in the divine ideas; 
they have also a more glorious light than their 
own, thi'ough which they are elevated to a super¬ 
natural beatiric vision,* We can hai'diy read this, 
without recollecting tlie most sublime passage, 
perhaps, in Shaksjreare: — 


** Sit, Jt's.sicii; look how the vault of heaven 
Is thiek inlayed with [latins of hriglit ^^old. 
Tiicre’s not the sinallest orb, tliat thou heiiold’st, 
Rut in its uiolioa like ;ni .siiia.s. 

Still (|iiinn^ to tlu; youn^-cyed eheruliiin ; 

Such lianiiony iJi in iinniortal souU. 

Rut while this mndily vesture of decay 
Does gro.ssly close us in, we cannot liearit.”'f 


12. 'fhe world is full of living spirits, he 
proceeds ; and when the soul shall be delivered 
from this dark cavern, we shall behold their subtle 
essences. JJut now we cannot discern the forms of 
the air, and tlic winds as they rush by us ; much 
less the angels and dmmoiis who peo])le them. 
Miserable as we are, we recognize no other sen¬ 
sation than that which we observe in animals and 
plants, slow and half extinguished, and buried 


* Aniniae bcattc hahitantes sit- 
vivas lucidastjuo inansionc.s, res 
iiaturales viilent oniucs divinasqiic 
ideas, habcut t[uoc|ue hmien ;^lo- 
riosius (jiio elevantur ad visiu- 
iic'in supcrnaturnlcin bcatilicani, et 


vcluti apiid nos lures plurhiue hcse 
iiiiituo lauyuiit, intcrsccant, dcous- 
sant, scutiuutqiic, ita in ctelo 
luces dihlinuiuuntur. uniimtur, sen- 
tiunt. Do Sciisu Rcruin, 1. ili. c. 4. 
f Merchant of Venice, Act V. 

0 
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under a weight tliat oppresses it. We will not 
understand that all our actions and appetites and 
motions and powers flow from heaven. Look at 
the manner in which light is diffused over the earth, 
penetrating every part of it with endless variety of 
operation, which we must believe that it does not 
perform without exquisite pleasure. * And hence 
there is no vacuum in nature, except by violent 
means; since all bodies delight in mutual contact, 
and the world no more desires to be rent in its parts 
than an animal. 

13. It is almost a descent in Campanella from 
these visions of the separate sensibility of nature in 
each particle, when he seizes hold of some phj'sical 
fact or analogy to establish a subordinate and less 
paradoxical part of his theory. lie was much 
pleased with Gilbert’s treatise on the mag7iet, and 
thought it of course a j)roof of the animation of the 
earth. The world is an animal, he says, sentient 
as a whole, and enjoying life in all its parts.t It 
is not surprising that he ascribes intelligence to 
plants ; but he here remarks that we find the male 
and female sexes in them, and that the latter can- 


* Praitervolant in con.sj)Cctii 
nostro venti ct acr, at nilnl cos 
videmus, iinilto minus viilcmiis 
Angelos Da^monasque, quorum 
plcniip cst inundiis. 

Infcliccs qiii sciisum aliiiin nul¬ 
lum agnosciiHiis, nisi obtusuin 
animaliiim plantaruinque, tariluiii, 
dctnortimiu aggravatuin ; scpul- 
tiim : ncc quidcni intelligerc vohi- 
mus omnem actionem nostram ct 
appctituni ct sensum ct niotum ct 
vini a coelo inanare. Kcce lux 
quanto aciitissinio expanditnr sen- 
hu super terrain, quo multiplicatur. 


gcneratiir, ainplilicatur, idque non 
sine niagiiu cfliccre voluptatc cxis- 
tiinanda cst. l.iii. c. /). 

(’ainpuncUa used to hear, as he 
tells us, whenever any evil was 
impending, a voice calling him by 
his name, sometimes with other 
words ; he doubted whctlior this 
were his proper dminon, or the air 
itself speaking. It is not wonder¬ 
ful that his imagination was affected 
by length of confinement. 

'I' IVlundum esse animal, totum 
sciitiens, omnc-sqnc portioncs ejus 
coinmuni gaLidcrc vita. 1. i. c. D. 
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not fi’iictify witliont the former. This is manifest 
in siliqiiose plants and in palms (which on this ac¬ 
count he calls in another place the wiser plants, 
planta? sapientioros), in which the two kinds in¬ 
cline towards each other for the purpose of fruc¬ 
tification.* 

14. Cainpanella, when he uttered from his 
Neapolitan prison these dulcet sounds of fantasy, 
had the advanfiigc of finding a pious disciple who 
spread them over other parts of Europe. This was 
Tobias Adami, initiated, as he tells us, in the same 
mysteriesas himself (nostraj philoso})hiie symmysta), 
who dedicated to the philosophers of Germany his 
ownProdromusPliilosopIiiae Instauratio, prefixed to 
his edition of Campanella’s Compendium de Kcrum 
Natura, published at Frankfort in I6J7. Most of 
the otlier writings of the master seem to have 
preceded this edition ; for Adami enumerates them 
in his Prodromus. Cainpanella did not fully obtain 
his liberty till 1629, and died some years after¬ 
wards in France, where he had experienced the 
kindness of Peirese, and the patronage of llichelieu. 
Ilis philosophy made no very deep impression ; it 
was too fanciful, too arbitrary, too much tinctured 
with marks of an imagination rendered morbid 
by solitude, to gain many proselytes in an age 
that was advancing in severe science. Gassendi, 
whose good nature led him to receive Cainpanella, 


* Inveniemus in plaiitis sexuin 
niasculinuiu et foEmininuin, ut in 
aninialibus, ct finininiim non fructi- 
ficiirc sincmasculi congrcssii. Hoc 
putet in siliquiu ct in pulniis^ quo- 
nnn mas foeminaque inclinantur 


nuitiio alter in alteriim ct sc.sc o.s- 
ciihiiitur, et focniina iinprcgnatur, 
ncc fructificat sine marc; imiiio 
conspicilur JoIcmis, stjiuiiida inor- 
tuaqiie, ct jnilvcre iluus ct oilorc 
rcviviscit. 
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oppressed by poverty and ill usage, with every 
courteous attention, was of all men the last to he 
seduced hy his thet)ries. No one, probably, since 
Campanella, aspiring to he reckoned among phi¬ 
losophers, has ventured to assert so much on 
matters of high speculative importance and to 
prove so little. Yet he seems worthy of the notice 
w'e have taken of liiin, if it were only as the last of 
the mere dogmatists in j)hilosophy. He is doubt¬ 
less much superior to Jordano Bruno, and 1 should 
presume, except in mathematics, to Cardan.* 

15. A loss important adversary of the established 
theory in physics w'as Sebastian Basson, in his 
“ I’hilosophiic Naiuralis adversus Aristotelcm libri 
XIL, in quihus ahstrusa A'^eterum ])l)ysiologia rc- 
stauratiir, et Aristotelis errores solidis ratiouihus 
refelluntur. Genevie, This hook shows 

great animosity against Aristotle, to whom, as Tord 
Bacon has himself insinuated, he allows only the 
credit of having preserved fragments of the older 
philosophers, like pearls in mud. It is difficult to 
give an account of this long work. In some places 
we j>erceive signs of a just philosoj)hy; but in 
general his cx})lanations of physical phamomena 
seem as bad as those of his opj)onents, and lie dis¬ 
plays no acquaintance with the waitings and the 
discoveries of his great contemjioraries. We find 
also some geometrical paradoxes; and in treating 
of astronomy he writes as if he had never heard of 
the Copcrnican system. 

1 (). Claude Berigard, born at Moulins, became 


* Jiruckor (vol.v. p, UXJ—I I K) lifts 
the philosophy of Ciuiipaiiclla. 


invvw i\ Jfihorio'is nnnlv*>is of 

k ' 4’ 
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professor of natural philosophy at ]*isa and Padua. 
In Ills Circuli Pisani, publislicd in lie at¬ 

tempted to revive, as it is commonly said, the 
Ionic or corpuscular philosophy of Anaxagoras, 
in opposition to the Aristotelian. The book is rarej 
but Brucker, who had seen it, seems to have satis¬ 
factorily repelled the charge of atheism, brought 
by some against Berigard. * Another Frenchman 
domiciled in Italy, Magnen, trod nearly the same 
path as Berigard, ]irotessing, however, to follow 
the modification of the corjiuscular theory intro¬ 
duced by Democritus.!' It seems to be observable 
as to these writers, Basson and the others, that 
cominc: with no sufficient knowled'^e of what had 
recently been discovered in mathematical and ex¬ 
perimental science, and following the bad methods 
of the universities, even when they deviated from 
their usual doctrines, dogmati/ing and asserting 
when they should have proved, arguing synthetic¬ 
ally from axioms, and never asc,eiiding fi’om jiarti- 
cular facts, they could do little, good to jihilosojihy, 
excejit by contributing, so far as they might be said 
to have had any influence, to shake the authority 
of Aristotle. 

17. This authority, which at least required but 
the deference of modest reason to one of the 
greatest of jnankind, >vas ill exchanged, in any ])art 
of science, for the unintelligible dreams of the 
school of Paracelsus, which had many disci]>lcs in 

* Bnif'kcr, iv. 400, Nircron, Magnen misiinJerstood tlie atomic 
xx\i., where he is inserted by the theory oF Dernoeritus, and snb- 
iiainc of Heaiiregartl, which pro- htiliitcti fnie (]iijte diirereiit in his 
l):\i)ly more eorreet, i>ut against Denu-rritn'? revi\iseens, published 
usage, \n KiJb. 

f lirneker (p. tliinks llral 
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Germany, and a very few in England. Germany 
indeed has been tlie native soil of mysticism in 
Europe. The tendency to reflex observation of 
the mind, characteristic of that people, has ex¬ 
empted them from much gross error, and given 
them insight into many depths of truth, but at the 
expense of some confusion, some liability to self- 
deceit, and to some want of strictness in metaphy¬ 
sical reasoning. It was accompanied by a profound 
sense of the presence of Deity ; yet one which, 
acting on their thoughtful spirits, became rather 
an impression than an intellectual act, and settled 
into a jnysterious indefinite theopathy, when it did 
not even evaporate in pantheism. 

18. The founder, perhaps, of this sect was 
Tauler of Strasburg, in the fourteenth century, 
whose sermons in the native language, which how¬ 
ever are supposed to have been translated from 
Latin, arc full of what many have cjdlcd by the 
vague word mysticism, an intense aspiration for 
, the union of the soul with God. An anonymous 
work generally entitled The German Theology, 
written in the fifteenth century, pursues the same 
track of devotional thought. It was a favourite 
book with Luther, and was translated into Latin 
by Castalio.* These indeed are to be considered 
chiefly as theological; but the study of them led 
readily to a state of mental emotion, wherein a 
dogmaticpseudo-philosophy, like that of Paracelsus, 
abounding with assertions that imposed on the 
imagination, and appealing frequently both to scrip- 

^ Episcoflius places the author Henry Nicolas and David George, 
oF the Theologia Gcrmanica, with among mere enthusiasts. 
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tural authority and the evidence of inward light, chap, 
was sure to be favourably received. The mystics, 
therefore, and the theosophists belonged to the 
same class, and it is not uncommon to use the 
names indifferently. 

19. It may appear not here required to dwell on Rudd, 
a subject scarcely falling under any province of lite¬ 
rary history, but two writers within this period Iiave 
been sufficiently distinguished to deserve mention. 

One of these was Robert Fludd, an English phy¬ 
sician, who died in HiSy; a man of indefatigable 
diligence in collecting the dreams and follies of 
past ages, blending them in a portentous combin¬ 
ation with new fancies of his own. The Rabbinical 
and Cabbalistic autliors, as well as the Paracelsists, 
the writers on magic, and wdiatev'^er was most worthy 
to be rejected and forgotten, form the basis of his 
creed. Among his numerous works the most known 
was his “Mosaic Philosophy,” in which, like many 
before his time as well as since, he endeavoured to 
build a scheme of physical j)hilosophy on the first 
chapters in Genesis. I do not know whether he 
found there his two grand principles or forces of 
nature; a northern force of condensation, and a 
southern force of dilatiition. These seem to be the 


Parmenidean cold and heat, expressed in a jargon 
affected in order to make dupes. In peopling the 
universe with daemons, and in ascribing all phas- 
nomcna to their invisible agency, he pursued tlie 
steps of Agrippa and Paracelsus, or rather of the 
the whole school of fanatics and impostors called 


magical. He took also from older writers the 
doctrine of a constant analogy between universal 
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nature, or the macrocosm, and that of man, or the 
microcosm ; so tliat what was known in one might 
lead us to what was unknown in the otlier.* FJudd 
possessed, however, some acquaintance witli science, 
especially in chemistry and mechanics ; and his 
rhapsodies were so far from being universally con¬ 
temned in his own age, that Gassendi thought it 
not unworthy of liim to enter into a jnolix con¬ 
futation of the Fluddian jihilosophy.t 

20 . .Jacob Uchmen, or rather IJoehm, a shoe¬ 
maker of Gorlitz, is far more generally familiar to 
our ears than his contemporary Fliuld. He was 
however much inferior to him in reading, and in 
fact seems to have read little but the Ilible and the 
writings of Paracelsus. He recounts the visions 
and ecstasies during which a supernatural illiimin- 
atiou had been conveyed to him. It came indeed 
without the gift of transferring the light to others ; 
for scarce any have been able to pierce the clouds 
in which his meaning has been charitably presumed 
to lie hid. The chief work of Behinen is his 
Aurora, written about 1612, and containing a re¬ 
cord of the visions wherein the mysteries of nature 
were revealed to him. It was not published till 
1041. He is said to have been a man of great 
goodness of heart, which his waitings display; but, 
in literature, this cannot give a sanction to the in- 
coherencies of madness. His language, as far as 1 

# This was n favourite doctrine est marc. Homo igitur compeii- 
of Paracelsus, Cumpanclla was dium cpilogusque nunidi est. De 
much too fanciful not to embrace Sensii Iterum, 1, ii. c. 32, 
it. Mundiis, he says, habet spi- -(' iiruckcr, iv. C9I. Bulile, 
ntiim qni est ca'lurn, crasstiin cor- iii. I.j7. 
pus quod est terra, sangniiiein qni 
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have seen anv extracts from his works, is coloured 

t/ * 

with the phraseology of the alchemists and astro¬ 
logers ; as for his philosophy, so to style it, we find, 
according to Brucker, who has taken some pains 
with the subject, manifest traces of the system of 
emanation, so ancient and so attractive; and 
from this and several other reasons, he is inclined 
to think the unlearned shoemaker of Gorlitz must 
have had assistance from men of more education 
in developing his visions.* But the emauative 
theory is one into which a jnind absorbed in con¬ 
templation may very naturally fidl. Behmen had 
his disciples, which such enthusiasts rarely want; 
and his name is sulficientl}'^ known to justify the 
mention of it even in philoso 2 )hical liistory. 

21. We come now to an Bnglish writer of a 
iliflerent class, little known as such at present, but 
who, without doing much for the advancement of 
metaphysical philosophy, had at least the merit of 
devoting to it with a sincere and independent 
spirit the leisure of high rank, and of a life not ob¬ 
scure in the world,—Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 
The princii)al work of this remarkable man is his 
Latin treatise, published in IGQI-, “On Truth as it 
is distinguished from llevelation, from Probability, 
from Possibility, and from Falsehood.” Its object 
is to incpiire what are the sure means of discerning 
and discovering truth. This, as, like other authors, 
he sets out by proclaiming, had been hitherto done 
by no one, and he treats both ancient and modern 
philosophers rather haughtily, as being men tied 
to particular o])inions, from which tliey dare not 

# lirucker, iv. OOH. 
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depart. “It is not from an hypocritical or merce¬ 
nary writer, that we are to look for perfect truth. 
Their interest is not to lay aside their mask, or 
think for themselves. A liberal and independent 
author alone will do this.”* So general an in¬ 
vective, after Lord Bacon, and indeed after others, 
like Campanella, who could not be charged with 
following any conceits rather than their own, be¬ 
speaks either ignorance of philosophical literature, 
or a supercilious neglect of it. 

22 . Lord Herbert lays down seven primary 
axioms. 1. Truth exists : 2. It is coeval witli 

the things to which it relates : 3. It exists every¬ 
where : It is self-evident :t 5. There arc as 

many truths, as there arc differences in things : 
(). These differences are made known to us by our 
natural faculties: 7* fhere is a truth belonging to 
these truths: “ Est veritas quaedam harum veri- 
tatum.” This axiom he explains as obscurely, as 
it is strangely expressed. All truth he then dis¬ 
tinguishes into the truth of the thing or object, the 
truth of the appearance, the truth of the percep¬ 
tion, and the truth of the understanding. The 
truth of the object is the inherent conformity of 
the object with itself, or that which makes every 
thing what it is.t The truth of appearance is the 


# Non cst ijritur a larvato alU 
quo vel stipendioso swiptore at 
verum consuiniTiatiiin opperiaris: 
lllorum apprime interest ne per¬ 
sonam deponant, vel aliter quidem 
sentiant. Ingenuus et sui arbitrii 
ista solummodo prsestabit ouctor. 
Epist. ad Lectorem. 

i" Htec veritas est in sc tnuni- 
festa. He observes tliat what are 


called false appearances, are true as 
such, though not true according to 
the reality of the object: sua ve¬ 
ritas apparentiie falsx inest, verc 
cnini ita appareblt, vera tamcn ex 
veritatc rei non erit. 

j: Inhxrcns ilia conformitas rei 
ciitn seipsa, sive ilia ratio, ex qua 
res unnquxquc sibi constat. 
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conditional conformity of the appearance with the 
object. The truth of perception is the conditional 
conformity of our senses (facultates nostras prodro- 
mas) with the appearances of things. The truth 
of understanding is the due conformity between 
the aforesaid conformities. All truth therefore is 
conformity, all conformity relation. Three things 
are to be observed in every inquiry after truth j the 
thing or object, the sense or faculty, and the laws 
or conditions by which its conformity or relation 
is determined. Lord Herbert is so obscure, partly 
by not thoroughly grasping his subject, partly by 
writing in Latin, partly perhaps by the “ sphal- 
mata et errata in typographo, qua?dam fortassc in 
seij)so,” of which he complains at the end, that it 
lias been necessary to omit several sentences as 
unintelligible, though what I have just given is far 
enough from being too clear. 

26. Truth, he goes on to say, exists as to the 
object, or outward thing itself, when our faculties 
arc capable of determining every thing concerning 
it but though this definition is exact, it is doubt¬ 
ful whether any such truth exists in nature. The 
first condition of discerning truth in things, is that 
they should have a relation to ourselves; (ut intra 
nostrani stet analogiam) since multitudes of things 
may exist which the senses cannot discover. The 
three chief conditions of this condition seem to be: 
1 . That it slioidd be of a proper size, neither 
immense, nor too small; 2. That it sliould Jiave 
its determining difference, or principle of individu¬ 
ation, to distinguish it from other things; 3. That 
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it should be accommodated to some sense or per¬ 
ceptive faculty. These are the universally neces¬ 
sary conditions of truth (that is of knowledge) as 
it regards the object. The truth of appearance 
depends on others, which are more particular; as 
that the object should be perceived for a sufficient 
time, through a proper medium, at a due distance, 
. in a projjcr situation.* Truth of perccj)tion is 
conditional also, and its conditions are, that the 
sense should be sound, and the attention directed 
towards it. Truth of understanding depends on 
the xoivai evvoiai, tile common notions possessed by 
every man of sane mind, and implanted by nature. 
The understanding teaches us by means of these, 
that infinity and eternity exist, tliough our senses 
cannot perceive them. The understanding deals 
also with universals, and truth is known as to 
universals, when the particulars arc rightly appre¬ 
hended. 

24. Our faculties arc as numerous as the differ¬ 
ences of things ; and thus it is, that the world cor¬ 
responds by perfect analogy to the human soul, 
ilcgrccs of perception being as much distinct from 
one another as different modes of it. All our powers 
may however be reduced to four heads j natural 
instinct, internal perception, external sensation, 
and Tcason. What is not known by one of these 
four means, cannot be known at all. Instinctive 
truths arc proved by universal consent. Here he 

* Lord Herbert defines appear- onibus ctiam siiis, conforniari ct 
ance, icetypuin, sen forma vicaria niodo qiiodam spiritiiali, tantpuiin 
rei, qiiiE sub conditionibus istis ab objccto declsa, ctiam in object! 
cum prototypo suo confonnata, absentia conservari potest, 
cum concept!! dcniio sub contliti- 
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comes to his general basis of religion, maintaining 

the existence of xoivai svvoiai or common notions 
# 

of mankind on that subject, principles against 
winch no one can dispute, without violating the 
laws of his nature.* Natural instinct he defines 
to be an act of those faculties existing in every 
man of sane mind, by which the common notions 
as to the relations of things not perceived by the 
senses, (rerum internarum) and especially such as 
tend to the conservation of the individual, of the 
species, and of the whole, are formed without any 
process of reasoning. I'hese common notions, 
though excited in us by the objects of sense, ai’c 
not conveyed to us by them; they arc implanted 
in us by nature, so that God seems to have im¬ 
parted to us not only a part of his image, but of 
his wisdom.t And whatever is understood and 
perceived by all men alike deserves to be accounted 
one of these notions. Some of them are instinctive, 
others are deduced from such as are. The former 
arc distinguishable by six marks; priority, inde¬ 
pendence, universality, certainty, so that no man 
can doubt them without putting olf as it were his 
nature, necessity, that is, usefulness for the pre¬ 
servation of man, lastly, intuitive apprehension, 
for these common notions do not recpiire to be in- 
ferred.t 


CHAP. 

Ill. 


25. Internal perceptions denote the conformity j,cJcc"uonj. 
of objects with those faculties existing in every 


# Principiailla sacrosancta, con- Jhs or nefasj licforc avc have i(cfincil 
tra qua; dispiitare nefas. p. 44. tlieir incaniui:, or provcJ their cx- 
I have translated this in the best i.stcncc, is but iiidirtercnt logic, 
scnsic I could give it; but to use f p.4H. % p.OO. 
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man of sane mind, which being developed by his 
natural instinct, are conversant with tlie internal 
relations of tilings, in a secondary and particular 
manner, and by means of natural instinct.* By 
this ill-worded definition he probably intends to 
distinguish tlie general power, or instinctive know¬ 
ledge, from its exercise and application in any in¬ 
stance. But I have found it very difficult to follow 
Lord Herbert. It is by means, he says, of these 
internal senses that we discern the nature of things 
in their intrinsic relations, or hidden types of be- 
ing.t And it is necessary well to distinguish the 
conforming faculty in the mind or internal percep¬ 
tion, from tlie bodily sense. The cloudiness of his 
expression increases as we proceed, and in many 
pages I cannot venture to translate or abridge it. 
The injudicious use of a language in which he did 
not write with facility, and which is not very well 
adapted, at the best, to metaphysical disquisition, 
has doubtless increased the perplexity into which 
he has thrown his readers. 

9,C). In the conclusion of this treatise, Herbert 
lays down the five common notions of natural 
religion, implanted, as he conceives, in the breasts 
of all mankind. 1. That there is a God j 2. That 
he ought to be worshipped ; 3. That virtue and 
piety arc the chief parts of worship ; 4. That we 
are to repent and turn from our sins ; 5. That 
there are rewards and punishments in another 


^ SensLis interni sunt actus con- ciilaritcr, secondario, et rationc in* 
forinitatum objcctorum cum facul- stinctua naturalis versantur. p. 66. 
tatibus illis in omni hoinine sano *1- (Jirca analogiam renim intcr- 
ct intcfrro cxistentibus, qusc ab natn, sive signatiirats ct charactcras 
instinctu naturali expo^itx, circa rcruni pcnitiorcs versantur. p. G8. 
analogiam rerum intcrnain, parti- 
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life.* Nothing can be admitted in religion which 
contradicts these primary notions ; but if any one 
has a revelation from heaven in addition to these, 
which may happen to him sleeping or waking, he 
should keep it to himself, since nothing can be of 
importance to the human race, which is not es¬ 
tablished by the evidence of their common facul¬ 
ties. Nor can any thing be known to be revealed, 
which is not revealed to ourselves ; all else being 
tradition and historic testimony, which docs not 
amount to knowledge. The specific difference of 
man from other animals lie makes not reason, but 
the capacity of religion. It is a curious coinci¬ 
dence, that .Tohn Wesley has said something of tlie 
same kind.t It is also I'emarkable that we find 
in another work of Lord Herbert, De lleligione 
Gentilium, which dwells again on his five articles 
of natural religion, essential, as he expressly lays 
it down, to salvation, the same illustration of tlie 
being of a Deity from the analogy of a watch or 
clock, which Paley has since employed. I believe 
that it occurs in an intermediate writer, t 

27. Lord Herbert sent a cop}'^ of liis treatise De 
Veritate several years after its publication to Gas- 
sendi. We have a letter to the noble author in 


* P. 223. 

f I have somewhere rciad a pro¬ 
found remark of Wesley, tlnit, con¬ 
sidering the sagacity which many 
animals display, \vc cannot fix 
upon reason ns tlie distinction be¬ 
tween them and man: the true 
difference is, that w'C are formed to 
know God, and they arc not. 

^ Et tjLiidcni si horologium per 
diem et noctem intcgrniii horuN sig- 

VOL, Iir. M 


nnntcr indicans, vidcrit quispiam 
non nicnte captus, id consilio arte- 
que sumnia factum jiidicsncrit. 
Ecquis lion plane dciucn.'^. qui hanc 
muiidi niacliinam non per \iginii 
quatiior horas taiitum, .sed per tot 
smcula cireuitiis .suo.s obeiiiitem 
unimadverterit, non id omne sapi- 
entissinio utique potentissimoqiie 
alicui aiitori trilniat ? De llelig. 
Gentil. eap.xiii. 
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the third volume of the works of that philosopher, 
showing, in tlie candid and sincere spirit natural to 
him, the objections that struck his mind in reading 
the book.* Gassendi observes that the distinc¬ 
tions of four kinds of truth are not new ; the veri- 
tas rei of Lord Herbert being what is usually 
called subsUincc, his veritas apparentiae no more 
than accident, and the other two being only sense 
and reason. Ciassendi seems not wholly to ap¬ 
prove, but gives as the best, a definition of truth 
little differing from Herbert’s, the agreement 
of the cognizant intellect Avith the thing known: 
“ Intellectus cognoscentis cum re cognita congru- 
entia.” The obscurity of the treatise De Veritate 
could ill suit an understanding like that of Gas¬ 
sendi, always tending to acquire clear concej)tions; 
and though lie writes with great civility, it is not 
without smartly opposing what he does not ap¬ 
prove. The aim of Lord Herbert’s work, he says, 
is that the intellect may pierce into the nature of 
things, knowing them as they are in themselves 
without the fallacies of appearance and sense. But 
for Jiimself he confesses that such knowledge he 
has always found above him, and that he is in 
darkness when he attemj)ts to investigate the real 
nature of the least thing; making many of the 
observ ations on this which we read also in Locke. 
And he well says that we have enough for our 
use in the accidents or appearances of things with¬ 
out knowing their substances, in reply to Herbert, 
who had declared that we should be miserably de¬ 
ficient, if while nature has given us senses to dis¬ 
cern sounds and colours and such fleeting qualities 

* (lasscndi Ojiera, iii. 4*11. 
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of things, we had no sure road to internal, eternal 
and necessary truths.* The universality of those 
innate principles, especially moral and religious, 
on which his correspondent had built so much, is 
doubted by Gassendi on the usual grounds, that 
many have denied, or been ignorant of them. Tlie 
letter is imperfect, some sheets of tlie autograph 
having been lost. , 

28. Too much space may seem to have been 
bestowed on a writer who cannot be ranked high 
among metaphysicians. But Lord Herbert was 
not only a distinguished name, but may claim the 
precedence among those philosophers in England. 
If his treatise De Veritate is not as an entire 
work very successful, or founded always upon 
principles which have stood the test of scvci’c 
reflection, it is still a monument of an original 
independent thinker, witliout rhapsodies of ima¬ 
gination, without pedantic technicalities, and above 
all, bearing witness to a sincere love of the truth 
he sought to a])prehend. The ambitious expect¬ 
ation that the real essences of things might be 
discovered, if it were truly his, as Gassendi seems 
to suppose, could not be warranted by any thing, 
at least, within the knowledge of that age. But 
from some expressions of Herbert T should infer 
that he did not think our faculties competent to 
solve the whole problem of qaidditjf, as the logi¬ 
cians called it, or the real nature of any thing, at 

^ Miscre nobiscum actum esset, la autem ad veritates illas iiitcrnus, 
si ad percipienUos colores, sonos ct flctcrnas, ncccssm’iati bine errore 
qualitates cietcras cuducas atque supcrcssot via. 
moinentaueas subessent media, niil- 
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least, objectively without us.* He is indeed so 
obscure, that I will not vouch for his entire con¬ 
sistency. It has been an additional motive to say 
as much as I have done concerning Lord Herbert, 
that I know not where any account of his treatise 
De Veritatc will be found. Brucker is strangely 
silent about this writer, and Buhle has merely 
adverted to the letter of Gassendi. Descartes has 
spoken of Lord Herbert’s book with much respect, 
though several of their leading principles were far 
from the same. It was translated into French in 
1(539, and this translation he found less difficult 
than the original, t 

29. Gassendi himself ought, perhaps, to be 
counted wholly among tlie philosophers of this 
period, since many of his writings were published, 
and all may have been completed within it. They 
are contained in six large folio volumes, rather 
closely printed. The Exercitationes Paradoxicie, 
published in 1()'24, are the earliest. These contain 
an attack on the logic of Aristotle, the fortress 
that so many bold spirits were eager to assail. Bi},t 
in more advanced life Gassendi withdrew in great 


* Cum facilitates nostrae ad ana- 
logiam propriain teniiinatic quid- 
dilates rcruni intimas non pcnc- 
trent: idco quid res naturalis in 
seipsa sit, t^^li ex anulogia ad nos iit 
sit constitnta, pcrfecte sciri non po¬ 
test. p. 10 . 5 . Instead of xit, it might 
be better to read esL In another 
place he says, it is doubtful whe¬ 
ther any thing exist in nature, con¬ 
cerning which we have a complete 
knowledge. The eternal and ne¬ 
cessary truths which Herbert con¬ 
tends for our knowing, seem to 
have been his communes notitia?, 


subjectively understood,rather than 
such as relate to external objects. 

* Descartes, vol.viii. p, 1.'38, and 
168. J’y trouve plusieurs choscs 
fort bonnes, xetf non mporis; 

car il y a pen dc personnes qni 
soient capablcs d’entendre la me- 
taphysique, Et, pour le general du 
livre, il tient un cheinin fort diffe¬ 
rent de celui que j’ai suivi.. .. 
Enhn, par conclusion, encore que 
je nc puissc m'accorder cn tout 
anx sentimens dc cot auteur, je ne 
laisse pas de I’estimer beaucoiip 
aii-dcshus dcs esprits ordinaircs. 
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measure from this warfare, and Jiis Logic, in the 
Syntagma Philosophicum, the record of liis latest 
opinions, is chiefly modelled on the Aristotelian, 
with sufficient commendation of its author. In 
the study of ancient philosophy, however, Gas¬ 
sendi was impressed with an admiration of Epi¬ 
curus. His physical theory, founded on cor¬ 
puscles and a vacuum, his ethics, in their prin¬ 
ciple and precepts, his rules of logic and guidance 
of the intellect, seemed to the cool and independ¬ 
ent mind of the French philosopher more worthy 
of regard than the opposite schemes prevailing in 
the schools, and not to be rejected on account of 
any discredit attached to the name. Combining 
with the Epicurean physics and ethics the religious 
clement which had been unnecessarily discarded 
from the philosophy of the Garden, Gassendi dis¬ 
played both in a form no longer obnoxious. The 
Syntagma Philosophia* Kpicuri, published in 1649, 
is an elaborate vindication of this system, which he 
had previously expounded in a comihentary on the 
tenth book of Diogenes Laertius. He had already 
effaced the prejudices against Epicurus himselfj 
whom he seems to have regarded with the affection 
of a disciple, in a biographical treatise on his life 
and moral character. 

30. Gassendi died in 1656; the Syntagma Phi- 
losophicum, his greatest as well as last work, in 
which it is natural to seek the whole scheme of his 
philosophy, was published by his friend Sorbiere in 
1658. We may therefore properly defer the con- 
sideration of his metaphysical writings to the next 
period; but the controversy in which he was in- 
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CHAP, volved with Descartes will render it necessary to 
bring his name forward again before the close of 
this chapter. 

Sect. II. 

(hi (he Philosophy of Lord Bacon. 

Preparation 31. It may bc judged from what has been said in 
p'jnkisopiiy a former volume, as well as in our last pages, that 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, the 
higher philosophy, which is concerned with ge¬ 
neral truth, and the means of knowing it, had been 
little benefited by the labours of any modern in¬ 
quirer. It was become indeed no strange thing, 
at least out of the air of a college, to question the 
authority of Aristotle ; but his discijdes pointed 
with scorn at the endeavours which had as yet 
been made to supplant it, and asked whether the 
wisdom so long reverenced was to bc set aside for 
the fanatical reveries of Paracelsus, the unintel¬ 
ligible chimmras of llruno, or the more plausible, 
but arbitrary, hypotheses of Telesio. 

LordBa- 32. Francis Bacon was born in 1561.* He came 
to years of manhood at the time when England 
was rapidly emerging from ignorance and obsolete 
methods of study, in an age of powerful minds, full 
himself of ambition, confidence and energy. If we 

♦ Those who place Lord Ba- the 22d of January, and died the 
con’s birth in 1560, as Mr. Mon- 9th of April, 1026, in the sixty- 
ta^u has done, must bc understood sixth year of his age, as we are 
to follow the old style, which ere- told in his life by Kawley, the best 
ates some confusion. He was born authority we have. 
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think on the public history of Bacon, even during chai*. 
the least public portion of it, philosophy must 
appear to have been but his amusement; it was by ' 
his liours of leisure, by time hardly missed from 
the laborious study and practice of the law and 
from the assiduities of a courtier’s life, that he 
became the father of modern science. This union • 
of an active with a reflecting life had been the 
boast of some ancients, of Cicero and Antonine; 
but what comparison, in depth and originality, be¬ 
tween their philosophy and that of Bacon ? 

33. This wonderful man, in sweeping round the Ills plan of 

1 • n * 1 * •aI 1 • p 1 pliilosopliy, 

champaign or universal science with his powerful 
genius, found as little to praise in the recent, as in 
the ancient methods of investigating truth. He 
liked as little the em])irical j)resumption of drawing 
conclusions from a partial experience as the so¬ 
phistical dogmatism which relied on unwarranted 
axioms and verbal chicane. All, he thought, was 
to be constructed anew ; the investigation of facts, 
their arrangement for the purposes of inquiry, the 
process of eliciting from them the required truth. 

And for this he saw, that, above all, a thorough 
purgation of the mind itself would be necessary, 
by pointing out its familiar errors, their sources, 
and their remedies. 

3d<. It is not exactly known at what affe Bacon Time of 

^ t ^ conci'p- 

first conceived the scheme of a comprehensive 
philosophy, but it was, by his own account, very 
early in life.* Such noble ideas are most congenial 

* In a letter to Father Fallen- 1C:2‘K he refers to a juvenile work 
tio, which bears no date in print, about forty years before, winch he 
but must have been written about had confidently entitled TheGreat- 
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to the sanguine spirit of youth, and to its ignorance 
of the extent of labour it undertakes. In the dedi- 


est Birth of Time. Bacon says: 
Equidem ineniini me quadraginta 
nbhinc annis juvenile opiisciiluin 
circa lias res confccisse, quod mag- 
na prorsiis fidiicia ct inagiiifico ti- 
tulo, “ Tcniporis partuni niaxi- 
iniiin” insenpsi. The ajipjircnt 
vain-glory of this title is suniewliat 
extenuated by the sense lie gave to 
the phrase Birth of Tunc. Ho 
meant that the lapse of time and 
long experience were tlie natural 
sources of a better philosophy, as 
he says in his dedication of the 
Instanratio Magna; Ij>se certe, iit 
ingenue fatcor, soleo lestiinare lioe 
opus inagis pro partii temporis 
quain ingeiiii. Illud cnim in co 
soluniniodo niirabile est, inilia 
rei, ct tuntus dc iis qine invalu- 
erunt suspiciones, ab’eni in men- 
tern venire [lotnisse. (xietera non 
illibeiiter se<pinntur. 

No treatise with this precise title 
aj)pears. But we find prefixed to 
some of the short [lieees a general 
title, Temporis Partus Maseulus, 
sive Instanratio Magna Imperii 
ITniversi in Tlinnauiun. These 
treatises, however, though earlier 
than his great uorks, cannot be 
referred to so juvenile a period as 
his letter to E'ulgentio intimates, 
and I .should rather incline to sus¬ 
pect that the ojnisru/ttm to which 
he tliere refers, has not been jirc- 
served. 'Ir. Montagu is of a dif- 
ferent opinion. Sec his Xote I. 
to the Life of Bacon in vol. xvi. of 
hi.s edition. The Latin tract De 
Intcqiretationc Naturm Mr, M. 
supposes to be the germ of the 
In.stanratio, as the Cogitata ct 
Visa are of the Novum Drgaiiuin. 

I do not dissent from this; but 
the former bears marks of having 
been written after Bacon had been 


immersed in active life. The most 
probable conjecture apjiears to be 
that he very early [lerccived the 
ineagrencss and imperfection of 
the acatlemical course 6f philoso¬ 
phy, ami of all others which fell in 
his way, and formed the scheme of 
affortling something better from his 
own resources; but that he did 
not commit itiuc7i to paper, nor 
bad planned his own inetliod till 
after he w^a.s turned of tiiirty, 
which his letter to the King iiui- 
inates. 

In a recent and very brilliant 
sketch ofthe Baconian philosophy, 
(Edinb. Review, .Inly 18.‘17) the 
two leading principli's that distin- 
gni.sh it throughout all its parts, 
are justly denominated u/iHh/ ami 
jiroirrcss. To do good to mankind, 
and iio nion* and more good, arc 
the ctiiics of its inductive method. 
We may only regret that tlie in¬ 
genious mitlior of this article has 
been hurried sometimes into the 
low and contracted view' of the de¬ 
ceitful woi'd n/i/ih/f w'hicb regards 
rather the enjoyments of plnsical 
convenience, than the general well¬ 
being of the individual and the 
.species. If Bacon looked more 
frccpiently to tlic former, it was 
because so large a portion of his 
writings relates to physical observ¬ 
ation and experiment. But it was 
far enough from hi.s design to set 
lip physics in any sort of opposition 
to ethics, inncli less in a .'superior 
light. [ di.sscnt also from sonic 
of the ub.servatioiis in this article, 
lively as they arc, which tend to 
depreciate the originality anti im¬ 
portance of tile Baconian inethod.s. 
The reader may turn to a note on 
this subject by Diiguld Stewart, at 
the cud of the present section. 
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cation of the Novum Organum to James in 1620, 
he says that he had been about some such work 
near thirty years, “ so as I made no haste.” 
“And the reason,” he adds, “ why I have published 
it now, specially being imperfect, is, to speak plainly, 
because I number my days, and would have it 
saved. There is another reason of my so doing, 
which is to try whether I can get help in one 
intended part of this work, namely, the compiling 
of a natural and experimental history, wliich must 
be the main foundation of a true and active phi¬ 
losophy.” lie may be presumed at least to have 
made a very considerable progress in his under¬ 
taking, before the close of the sixteenth century- 
Kut it was first promulgated to the world by the 
publication of his JVeatise on the Advancement of 
Learning in 1605. In this, indeed, the whole of 
the Baconian philosophy may be said to be im¬ 
plicitly contained, except perhaps the second book 
of the Novum Organum, In 1623, he published his 
more celebrated laitin translation of this work, if it 
is not rather to be deemed a new one, entitled, Dc 
Augmentis Scientiarum. I find, upon comparison, 
that more than tw'O thirds of this treatise are a 
version, with slight interpolation or omission, from 
the Advancement of Learning, the remainder being 
new matter. 

35. The Instanratio Magna had been already 
published in 1620, while Lord Bacon was still 
chancellor. Fifteen years had elapsed since he 
gave to the world his Advancement of Learning, 
the first fruits of such astonishing vigour of philo¬ 
sophical genius, that, inconceivable as the comple- 
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tion of the scheme he had even then laid down in 
prospect for his new philosophy by any single effort 
must appear, we may be disappointed at the great 
deficiencies which thislatterwork exhibits, and which 
he was not destined to fill up. But he had passed 
the interval in active life, and in dangerous paths, 
deserting, as in truth he had all along been prone 
enough to do, the “ sluuly spaces of pliilosophy,” 
as Milton calls them, for the court of a sovereign, 
who with some real learning, was toUilly incapable 
of sounding the depths of Lord Bacon’s mind, or 
even of estimating his genius. 

30. The Instauratio Magna, dedicated to James, 
is divided, according to the magnificent ground- 
plot of its author, into six ])arts. The first of these 
lie entitles Partitioncs Scientiarum, comprehending 
a general summary of that knowledge which man¬ 
kind already possess; yet not merely treating this 
affirmatively, but taking special notice of whatever 
should seem deficient or imperfect; sometimes even 
supplying, by illustration or precept, these vacant 
spaces of science. This first part he declares to be 
wanting in the Instauratio. It has been chiefiy 
supplied by the treatise Ue Augmentis Scienti¬ 
arum ; yet perhaps even that does not fully come 
up to the amplitude of his design. 

37- "f he second part of the Instauratio was to 
be, as he expresses it, “ the science of a better and 
more perfect use of reason in the investigation of 
things, and of the true aids of the understanding,” 
the new logic, or inductive method, in wliich what 
is eminently styled the Baconian philosophy con¬ 
sists. This, as far he completed it, is known to all 
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by the name of the Novum Organum. But he 
seems to have designed a fuller treatise in place of 
this; the aphorisms into which he has digested it 
being rather the heads or theses of chapters, at 
least in many places, that would have been further 
expanded.* And it is still more important to 
observe, that he did not achieve the whole of this 
summary that he had promised; but out of nine 
divisions of his method we only possess the first, 
which he denominates prairogativm instantiarum. 
Eight others, of exceeding importance in logic, he 
has not touched at all, except to describe them by 
name and to promise more. “ We will speak,” 
he says, “ in the first place, of prerogative instances; 
secondly, of the aids of induction ; thirdly, of the 
rectification of induction ; fourthly, of varying the 
investigation according to the nature of the subject; 
fifthly, of prerogative natures, (or objects,) as to 
investigation, or the choice of what shall be first 
inquii'cd into; sixthly, of the boundaries of inquiry, 
or the synoptical view of all natures in the world; 
seventhly, on the a])plication of inquiry to practice, 
and what relates to man ; eighthly, on the })repar- 
ations (parascevis) for inquiry; lastly, on the as¬ 
cending an<l descending scale of axioms.”t All 
these, after the first, arc wanting, with the excep- 

# It is entitled by himself, ad inquisitioncm, sive do co quod 
Purtis sccundae Sumnia, digesta in inquirendum ost prius ct postcriu.s; 
aphorisnios. sexto, de terniinis inqulsirionis, 

f Dicennis itaque priino loco sivc dc synupsi ojnniuin nuturanmi 
dc pnerogativis instantiarnm ; sc- inuniverso; scptiino,dedeductioiK; 
cuiido, de adminiculis inductionis ; ad pruxin, sive dc eo quod est in 
tei‘do,de rcctifieationeiudnctionis ; ordinc ad lioniincin ; octavo, dc 
quarto, dc variationc inquisitionis parascevis ad intpusitionem ; pos- 
pro natura subjccti; quinto, dc truino aiitcm, de scala ascensoria et 
prferogutivis naturaruin qiiatenus dcsccnsoria uxioinatum. lib. ii, ^22. 
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tion of some slightly handled in separate parts of 
Bacon’s writings; and the deficiency, which is so 
important, seems to have been sometimes over¬ 
looked by those who have written about the Novum 
Organum. 

38. The third part of the Instauratio Magna 
was to comprize an entire natural history, dili¬ 
gently and scrupulously collected from experience 
of every kind; including under that name of 
natural history every thing wherein the art of man 
has been employed on natural substances either 
for practice or experiment; no method of rea¬ 
soning being sufliciejit to guide us to truth as to 
natural things, if they are not themselves clearly 
and exactly apprelicnded. It is unnecessary to 
observe that very little of this immense chart of 
nature could be traced by the hand of Bacon, or 
in his time. His Centuries of Natural History, 
containing about one thousand observed facts and 
experiments, arc a very slender contribution to¬ 
wards such a description of universal nature as he 
contemplated: these form no part of the Jnstau- 
ratio Magna, and had been compiled before. But 
he enumerates one hundred and thirty particular 
histories which ought to be drawn up for his great 
work. A few of these he has given in a sort of 
skeleton, as samples rather of the method of 
collecting facts, than of the facts themselves j 
namely, the History of Winds, of Life and Death, 
of Density and Rarity, of Sound and Hearing. 

39 . The fourth part, called Scala Intellectus, is 
also wanting with the exception of a very few 
introductory pages. “By these tables,” says Bacon, 
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“ wc mean not such examples as we subjoin to the 
several rules of our method, but types and models, 
which place before our eyes the entire process of 
the mind in tlie discovery of truth, selecting 
various and remarkable instances.” * These he com¬ 
pares to the diagrams of geometry, by attending 
to which the steps of the demonstration become 
perspicuous. Tliough the great brevity of his 
language in this place renders it rather difficult to 
see clearly what he understood by these models, 
some light appears to be thrown on this passage 
by one in the treatise De Augnientis, where he 
enumerates among the desiderata of logic what 
he calls traditio lampadis, or a delivery of any 
science or particular truth according to the order 
wherein it was discovered.t “ The methods of 
geometers,” he there says, “liave some resemblance 
to this artj” which is not, however, the case as to 
the synthetical geometry with which we are ge- 


* Neque de iis e\cin|)lis loqui- 
nnir, (|iia: sinjjuli.s prieceptis tic rc- 
iliustraudi gratia adjiemiitiir, 
hoe caiin in secunda o[iet‘is parte 
ubundepnehtitimus^sed plane tyjjos 
iiitelligiinus uc phusinata, qine uni- 
versnin mentis proccssmn atqne 
iriveniendi continnatam ialaicain ct 
ordineni in cortis subjcctis, iit>(|iie 
varils et in.sii^nibiis taminain snb 
oculos ponant. 1^-tenim nobis venit 
in mentein in niatbematicis,astantc 
machina, sequi deinonstrationeni 
facilem ct [)crs|)ic’uaiii; coiitni 
ab.sqtic hac connnodiliite omnia 
vuleri involnta ct qnam revera sunt 
subtiliora. 

f Lib. vi. cap. 2, Scientia qna3 
aliis tanquain tela pertexendo tra- 
ditiir, eacicm inethodo, si fieri pos- 
sit, iniinio altenns est insiiinanda, 


(pia priinitus inventa cst. Atqiic 
hoc ipsum fieri sane potest in 
scientia [)er indiictioiiem acqui- 
hita : sed in anticipata islu ct pne- 
matura scientia, qua utinuir, non 
facile dieut qiiis (juo itincrc ad earn 
{(iiarn iiactus cst scientiam per- 
venerit, Attamcn sane secundum 
majus et minus possit quis scicn- 
tiaiii propriam reviscre, et vestigia 
siia.'cognitionis siinul ct coriscn.su.s 
remetiri; atqne Jioc fiiclo seien- 
tiam sic transplantare in aninuiin 

alienuiii, sicut crevit in suo. 

(yiijus (|uidem generis traditionis, 
inethodiis matheinaticoriim in eo 
biibjecto .similitiidiiiem quandaut 
habet. 1 do not well understand 
the words, in eo siibjecto ; be may 
possibly Imve referred to analytical 
processes. 
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ncrally conversant. It is the history of analytical 
investigation, and many beautiful illustrations of 
it have been given since the days of Bacon in all 
subjects to which that method of inquiry has been 
ap})licd. 

40. In a fiftli part of the Instauratio Magna 
Bacon had designed to give a specimen of the 
new philosophy which he hoped to raise after a 
due use of his natural history and inductive 
method, by way* of anticipation or sample of the 
whole. He calls it Pi’odromi, sive Anticipationes 
Philosopliia2 Secundm. And some fragments of 
this part are published by the names Cogitata ct 
Visa, Cogitationcs de Natura Rerum, Filum La- 
byrinthi, and a few more, being as much, in all 
probability, as he had reduced to writing. In his 
own metaphor, it was to be like the payment of 
interest, till the principal could be raised; tanquam 
foenus reddatur, donee sors haberi possit. For he 
despaired of ever completing the work by a 
sixth and last portion, which was to display a per¬ 
fect system of philosophy, deduced and confirmed 
by a legitimate, sober, and exact inquiry accord¬ 
ing to the method which lie had invented and laid 
down. “ To perfect this last part is above our 
powers and beyond our hopes. We may, as we 
trust, make no despicable beginnings, tlie destinies 
of the human race must complete it; in such a 
manner, perhaps, as men, looking only at the 
present, would not readily conceive. For upon 
this will depend not only a speculative good, but 
all tbe fortunes of mankind, and all their power.” 
And with an eloquent prayer that his exertions 
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may be rendered elfectual to the attainment of 
triitli and happiness, this introductory chapter of 
the Instauratio, which announces the distribution 
of its portions, concludes. Such was the temple, 
of which llacon saw in vision before him the 
stately front and decorated pediments, in all their 
breadth of light and harmony of proportion, while 
long vistas of receding columns and glimpses of 
internal splendour revealed a glory that it was not 
permitted him to comprehenS* In the treatise 
De Augmentis Scientiarum, and in the Novum 
Organum, we have less, no doubt, than Lord Ba¬ 
con, under diflerent conditions of life, anight have 
achieved ; he might have been more cmp])atically 
the high-priest of nature, if he had not been the 
chancellor of Janies I. ; but no one man could 
Jiave filled up the vast outline which lie alone, in 
that stage of the world, could have so boldly 
sketched. 

44. The best order of studying the Baconian 
philosophy would be to read attentively the Ad¬ 
vancement of Learning ; next, to take the treatise 
De Augmentis, comparing it all along with the 
former, and afterwards to proceed to the Novum 
Organum. A less degree of regard has usually 
been paid to the Centuries of Natural History, 
which arc the least important of his writings, or 
even to the other philosophical fragments, some of 
which contain very excellent passages; yet such, 
in great measure, as will be found substantially 
in other parts of his works. The most re¬ 
markable are the Cogitata et Visa. It must be 
said, that one who thoroughly venerates Lord 
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Bacon will not disdain his repetitions, which some¬ 
times, by variations of phrase, throw light upon 
each other. It is generally supposed that the 
Latin works were translated by several assistants, 
among whom Herbert and Hobbes have been 
named, under the author’s superintendence.* The 
Latin style of these writings is singularly concise, 
energetic and impressive, but frequently crabbed, 
uncouth and obscure ; so that we read with more 
admiration of thfP^ense than delight in the man¬ 
ner of delivering it. But Rawley in his Life of 
Bacon informs us that he had seen about twelve 
autographs, of the Novum Orgaiium, wrought up 
and improved year by year, till it reached the 
shape in which it was published, and he does not 
intimate that these were in English, unless the 
praise he immediately afterwards bestows on his 
English style may be thought to warrant that sup¬ 
position.t I do not know that we have evidence 
as to any of the Latin works being translations 
from English, except the treatise De Augmentis. 


tran.sliition was nuide, as 
Archbifihtm Tenison informs us, 
by Mr. ner))tTt and some others, 
who weria esteemed masters in the 
Roman eloquence.” 

•j* Ipse reperi in archivis do- 
ininationis sus, aulo^apha plus 
minus diiodetim Organi Novi dc 
anno in annum elaborati, et ad in- 
cudcni rcvocati, et singulis annis, 
iiltcriorc lima subinde politi et 
castigati, donee in illiid tan¬ 
dem corpus adoleverat, quo in 
lueem edituin fuit; sicut multa 
ex animalibiis ftetus lambere con- 
sueacunt usque quo ml mem- 


broTuni firmitiidincm cos perdu- 
cant. In libris suis conipoiicndis 
verborum vigorcni et perspicni- 
tatein pra:;cipue scctabatur^ non 
elcgaiitiam aut concinnitatem scr- 
inonis, ct inter scribenduni aut dic- 
tandum smpc interrogavit, num 
seiisus ejus dare adniodiim ct per- 
spicue rcdditiis esset ? Qiiippe 
nui scirct mquuin esse ut verba 
famularcntur rebus, non res verbis, 
Et si in styluin forsitan politiorem 
incidisset, siquidern apud nostrates 
cloquii Anglicani artifex habitus 
est, id evenit, quia evitare arduuin 
ci crat. 
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42. The leading principles of the Baconian chap. 
philosophy are contained, in the Advancement 
of Teaming. These are amplified, corrected, 
illustrated and developed in the treatise De Aiig- 
mentis Scientiarum, from the fifth book of which, 
with some help from other parts, is taken the 
first book of the Novum Organum, and even a 
j)art of the second. 1 use this phrase, because, 
though earlier in publication, I^conceive that the 
Novum Organum was later in (5?l?nposition. All 
that very important part of this fifth book which 
relates to Experientia Litterata, or Venatio Tanis, 
as he calls it, and contains excellent rules for con¬ 
ducting experiments in natural philosophy, is new, 
and does not appear in the Advancement of Learn¬ 
ing, except by way of promise of what should be 
done in it. Nor is this, at least so fully and 
clearly, to be found in the Novum Oi'ganum. 

The second book of this latter treatise he pro¬ 
fesses not to anticipate. De Novo Organo sile- 
mus, he says, neque de eo quicquam praelibamus. 

This can only apply to the second book, which he 
considered as the real Exposition of his method, 
after clearing awav the fallacies which form the 
chief subject of the first. Yet what is said of 
Topica particularis, in this fifth book De Aug- 
mentis, (illustrated by “articles of inquiry con¬ 
cerning gravity and levity,”) goes 'entirely on 
the principles of the second book of the Novum 
Organum. 

43. Let us now sec what Lord Bacon’s method Namrc of 
really was. He has given it the name of induction, 
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but carefully distinguishes it from what bore that 
name in the old logic, that is, an inference from a per¬ 
fect enumeration of particulars to a general law of the 
whole. For such an enumeration, tliough of course 
conclusive, is rarely ]>racticable in nature, where 
the particulars exceed our powers of numbering.* 


* Inductio qufc procedit pcrenii- 
mcrationcm sinijiUcom, res ])uerilis 
est, ot precario concliidit, et pori- 
culo exponitiir ab con- 

tradictoria, ct plenimque secundum 
pauciora quani par est, ct ex Iiis 
tantuininodo quic |>ra*sto sunt, 
proniintiat. At^ inductio qua; ad 
invcntiouem ct demoustrationem 
scientianim ct artium crit utills, 
iiaturain separarc debet, per re- 
jcctioiics ct cxcliisioncs debitas ; 
ac deindc post ne^ativas tot quot 
siifiTiciunt, .super afllrniativas con- 
cliiderc; quod adhue I'actum non 
est, nee tcntatuni corte, nisi tau- 
tiiiiiniodo a l^latonc, qui ad excu- 
tiendas dcrinitioucH et ulcas, liac 
certe forma iiulactiouis aliqiiatcnns 
utitiir. Nov. Orjr. i. lOo. In this 
passage Bacon seems to imply that 
the enumeration of particulars in 
any induction is or may he imper¬ 
fect. This is certainly the case in 
the plurality of physical induc¬ 
tions; but it docs not appear tlmt 
the logical writers looked upon this 
a.s tlieprimai'yand legitimate .sense. 
Induction was distingui.slicd into 
the complete and incomplete. The 
word,” says a very moilern writer, 

“ is pe: imps luihappy, a.s indeed 
it is taken in several vague senses ; 
but to abolish it is impossible. It 
is the Latin translation of fTraywy//, 
which word i.s used by Aristotle as 
a counterpart to frifWoyifrpQr. IJe 
seems to consider it in a perfect, or 
dialectic, and in an imperfect or 
rhetorical scn.se. Thus if a gemis 
(G.) contained four species (A. 


B. C. D.), syllogism would argue, 
that what is true of G. is true 
of any one of the four; but perfect 
induction would reason, that what 
we can jirove true of A. B. C. D. 
separately, we may properly state 
as true of (}., the whole genus. 
This is evidently a fornml argu¬ 
ment, as demonstrative as syllo¬ 
gism. But the imperfect or rheto¬ 
rical induction will perhaps enume¬ 
rate three only of the species, and 
then draw the conclusion concern¬ 
ing G., which virtually includes the 
fourth, or M'hat is the same thing, 
will argue, that what is true of tiie 
three is to he believed true like¬ 
wise of the fourth.” Newman’s 
Lectures on l-ogic, p. 73.(1837.) 
The same <listinctioii between per¬ 
fect and imperfect induction is 
made in the KncycIo|)edie TVati- 
coi.se, art. Induction, and appa¬ 
rently on the authority of the an¬ 
cients. 

It may be observed, that this 
imperfect induction may be put in 
a regular logical form, and is only 
vicious in syllogistic reasoning 
when tile conclusion asserts a 
higher probability than the pre¬ 
mises. If, for example, wc reason 
thus : Some serpents arc venom¬ 
ous.— This unknown animal is a 
serpent— Therefore this i.s venom¬ 
ous; we are guilty of an obvious 
paralogism. If wc infer only. 
This may be venomous, our rea¬ 
soning is perfectly valid in itself, 
at least in the common appre¬ 
hension of all mankind, except 
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Nor again is the Baconian method to be confounded 
with the less complete form of the inductive pro¬ 
cess, namely, inferences from partial experience in 
similar circumstances; though this maybe avery suf¬ 
ficient ground for practical, which is, probable know¬ 
ledge. His own method rests on tlie same general 
principle, namely, the uniformity of the laws of na¬ 
ture, so that in certain conditions of phenomena the 
same effects or the same causes may be assumed; 
but it endeavours to establish these laws on a more 
exact and finer process of reasoning than partial 
experience can effect. For the recurrence of ante¬ 
cedents and consequents does not prove a necessary 
connexion between them, unless w'c can exclude the 


dialecticians, but not regular in 
form. The only means that 1 per¬ 
ceive of making it so, is to put 
it in sonic such phrase as the fol¬ 
lowing : All unknown serpents 
are ufTected by a certain proba¬ 
bility of being venomous : This 
animal, &c. It is not necessary, 
of course, that the probability 
should be capable of being esti¬ 
mated, providctl we nientall}' con¬ 
ceive it to be no other in the con¬ 
clusion than in the major term. In 
the best treatises on the strict or 
syllogistic method, as far as 1 have 
seen, there seems a deficiency in 
rcs[)ect to ’prohahlc conclusions, 
which may Imvc arisen from the 
practice of taking instances from 
universal or necessary, rather tlian 
contingent trntlis, as well as from 
the contracted views of reasoning 
which the Aristotelian school have 
always inculcated. No sophisms 
are so fre(]iicnt in practice as 
the concluding generally from 

N 


a partial induction, or assuming 
(most commonly tacitly) by what 
Arclibishop Whuteley calls “ a kind 
of logical fiction,” that a few indi¬ 
viduals arc “adequate samples or 
representations of the class they 
belong to.” These sophisms can¬ 
not, in the present state of things, 
be practised largely in physical 
science or natural liistory; but in 
reasonings on matter of fact they 
are of incessant occurrence. The 
“ logical fiction ” may indeed fre- 
(jncntly be employed, even on sub¬ 
jects unconnected with the physical 
laws of nature; hut to know when 
this may be, and to what extent, is 
just that which, far more than any 
other skill, distinguishes what is 
called a good rcasoncr from a bad 
one. This note will not, by an 
attentive reader, be thought inap¬ 
posite to the text, or to some pas¬ 
sages that will follow in tlic present 
chapter. 

52 
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presence of all other conditions which may deter¬ 
mine the event. Long and continued experience 
of such a recurrence, indeed, raises a high proba¬ 
bility of a necessary connexion; but the aim of 
Bacon was to supersede experience in this sense, 
and to find a shorter road to the result; and 
for this his methods of exclusion are devised. 
As complete and accurate a collection of facts, 
connected with the subject of inquiry, as pos¬ 
sible is to bo made out by means of that copious 
natural history which he contemplated, or from 
any other good sources. These are to be selected, 
compared, and scrutinized, according to the rules 
of natural interpretation delivered in the second 
book of the Novum Organum, or such others as 
he designed to add to them ; and if experiments 
are admissible, these arc to be conducted accord¬ 
ing to the same rules. Experience and observation 
are the guides through the Baconian jihilosopliy, 
which is the hand-maid and interpreter of nature. 
When Lord Bacon seems to' decry experience, 
which in certain passages he miglit be thought to 
do, it is the particular and empirical observation of 
individuals, from -which many rash generalizations 
had been drawn, as opposed to that founded on an 
accurate natural history. Such hasty inferences 
he reckoned still more pernicious to true know¬ 
ledge than the sophistical methods of the current 
philosophy *, and in a remarkable passage, after 
censuring this precipitancy of empirical conclu¬ 
sions in the chemists, and in Gilbert’s Treatise 
on the Magnet, utters a prediction that if ever 
mankind, excited by his counsels, should seriously 
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betake themselves to seek tlic guidance of expe¬ 
rience instead of relying on the dogmatic schools 
of the sophists, tlie proneness of the human mind 
to snatch at general axioms would expose them to 
much risk of error from the theories of this super¬ 
ficial class of philosoj)hers.* 

4>i. The indignation, however, of Lord Bacon 
is more frequently directed against the predominant 
philosophy of his age, that of Aristotle and the 
schoolmen. Though he docs justice to the great 
abilities of the former, and acknowledges the exact 
attention to facts displayed in his History of Ani¬ 
mals, he deems him one of the most eminent adver¬ 
saries to the only method that can guide us to the 
real laws of nature. The old Creek philosophers, 
Empedocles, Leucippus, Anaxagoras, and others 
of their age, who had been in the right track of 
investigation, stood much higher in his esteem 
than their successors, Plato, Zeno, Aristotle, by 
whose lustre they had been so much superseded, 
that both their works have perished, and their 
tenets are with difficulty collected. These more 
distinguished leaders of the Grecian schools were 
in his eyes little else than dis])utations profes¬ 
sors (it must be remembcied that Bacon had in 
general only physical science in his view) who 
seemed to have it in common with children, “ ut 
ad garriendum prompt! sint, gencrare non pos- 
sint;” so wordy and barren was their mis-called 
wisdom. 

* Nov. Organ, lib. i. <>!•. tt iiiiiy be d*)iibLeiI Vbi;thcr Bacon did 
full justice to Gilbert. 
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45. Tliose who object to the importance of Lord 
Bacon’s precepts in philosophy that mankind have 
practised many of them immcmorially, are ratlier 
confirming their utility than taking off much from 
their originality in any fair sense of that term. Every 
logical method is built on the common faculties of 
human nature, which have been exercised since the 
creation in discerning, better or worse, truth from 
falsehood, and inferring the unknown from the 
known. That men might have done tins more 
correctly, is manifest from the quantity of error into 
which, from want of reasoning well on what came 
before them, they have habitually fallen. In ex¬ 
perimental philosophy, to which the more special 
rules of Lord Bacon are generally referred, there 
was a notorious want of that very process of reason¬ 
ing which he has supplied. It is probable, indeed, 
that the great physical philosoj)hcrs of the seven¬ 
teenth century would have been led to employ 
some of his rules, had he never promulgated them j 
but I believe they had been little regarded in the 
earlier period of science.* It is also a very defective 
view of the Baconian method to look only at the 
experimental rules given in the Novum Organum. 
The preparatory steps of completely exhausting 
the natural history of the subject of inquiry by a 
patient and sagacious consideration of it in every 
light, are at least of equal importance, and equally 
prominent in the inductive philosophy. 


* It has been remarked, that tlic crucial instance^ owe the first, if 
famous expcriinen^ of Pascal on not the very first on record in 
the barometer by carrying it to a physics.’* lierscliel, p. 
considerable olovation» was a 
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46. The first object of Lord Bacon’s pliiloso- 
phical writings is to prove their own necessity, by 
giving an unfavourable impression as to the actual 
state of most sciences, in consequence of the pre¬ 
judices of the human mind, and of the mistaken 
methods pursued in their cultivation. The second 
was to point out a better prospect for the future. 
One of tliese occupies the treatise l)c Augmentis, 
and the first book of the Novum Or£;anum. The 
other, besides many anticipations in these, is par¬ 
tially detailed in the second book, and would have 
been more thoroughly developed in those remaining 
portions which the author did not comj)lete. We 
shall now give a very short sketch of these two 
famous works, wliich comprize the greater part of 
the Baconian philosophy. 

47 . d'he Advancement of Learning is divided 
into two books only; the treatise De Augmentis 
into nine. The first of these, in tlie latter, is in¬ 
troductory, and designed to remove prejudices 
against the search for truth, by indicating the causes 
which had hitherto obstructed it. In the second 
book, he lays downi his celebrated })artition of 
human learning into history, poetry and philo¬ 
sophy, according to the faculties of the mind re¬ 
spectively concerned in them, the memory, ima¬ 
gination and reason. History is natural or civil, 
under the latter of Avhich ecclesiastical and literary 
histories are comprized. These again fall into re¬ 
gular subdivisions; all of whiehhe treats in a sum¬ 
mary manner, and points out the deficiencies which 
ought to be supplied in many departments of his¬ 
tory. Poetry succeeds in the last chapter of the 
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and Meta¬ 
physics. 


same book, but by confining tluit name to fictitious 
narrative, except as to the ornaments of style, 
wliicli he refers to a different part of his subject, 
he much limited his views of that literature; even 
if it were true, as it certainly is not, that the ima¬ 
gination alone, in any ordinary use of the word, is 
the medium of poetical emotion. The word emo¬ 
tion indeed is suflicient to sliow that Bacon should 
either have excluded poetry altogether from his 
enumeration of sciences and learning, or taken into 
consideration other faculties of the soul than those 


which arc merely intellectual. 

48. Stewart has praised with .justice a short 
but beautiful paragraph concerning poetry (under 
which title may be comprehended all the various 
creations of the faculty of imagination) wherein 
Bacon has exhausted every thing that philosophy 
and good sense have yet had to offer on the subject 


of what has since been called the beau ideal." 



same eminent writer and ardent admirer of Bacon 


obseiwes that D’Alembert improved on the Baconian 
arrangement by classing the fine arts with poetry. 
Injustice had been done to paiiiting and music, 
especially the former, w'heii, in the fourth book 
l)e Augmenti.^ they were counted as mere “ artes 
voluptariae,” subordinate to a sort of Epicurean 
gratification of the seiises, and only somewhat more 
liberal than cookery or cosmetics. 

49- In the third book, science having been 
divided into theological and philosophical, and the 
former, or what regards revealed religion, being 
postponed for the present, he lays it down that all 
philosophy relates to God, to nature, or to man. 
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Under natural theology, as a sort of appendix, he chap. 
reckons the doctrine of angels and superhuman 
spirits ; a more favourite theme, especially as 
treated independently of revelation, in the ages 
that preceded Lord Bacon, than it has been since. 

Natural philosophy is speculative or practical; the 
former divided into physics, in a particular sense, 
and metaphysics; “one of which enquiretli and 
handleth the material and efficient causes; the 
other handleth the formal and final causes.” 

Hence physics dealing with particular instances, 
and I’cgarding only the effects produced, is pre¬ 
carious in its conclusions, and does not reach the 
stable principles of causation. 

Liiiiiis lit hie (hircscit, ct Iia^c ut cera liqiicscit ‘ 

Lhio eoiIciiHiiic igiii. 


Metaphysics, to which word lie gave a sense as 
remote from that which it bore in the Aristotelian 
schools, as from that in which it is commonly em¬ 
ployed at present, had for its proper object the 
investigation of forms. It was “a generally received 
and inveterate opinion, that the inquisition of man 
is not competent to find out essential forms or true 
differences.” Forinm inventio, he sa}'s in another 
place, habetur pro desperata. The word itself, 
being borrowed from the old philosophy, is not 
immediately intelligible to every reader. ” In the Kornt of 
Baconian sense,” says Playfair, “form differs only 
from cause in being permanent, whereas we ap])ly 
cause to that which exists in order of time.” Form 
(naturn nnturans, as it was barbarously called) is 
the general law, or condition of existence, in any 
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substance or quality {natura naturata), which is 
wherever its form is.* The conditions of a mathe¬ 
matical figure, prescribed in its definition, might in 
this sense be called its form, if it did not seem to be 
Lord Bacon’s intention to confine the word to the 
laws of particular sensible existences. In modern 
philosophy, it might be defined to be that particular 
combination of forces, which impresses a certain 
modification upon matter subjected to their influ¬ 
ence. 

50. To a knowledge of sucli forms, or laws of 
essence and existence, at least in a certain degree, 
it might be possible, in Bacon’s sanguine estima¬ 
tion of his own logic, for man to attain. Not that 
we could hope to understand the Ibrms of complex 
beings, which are almost infinite in variety, but the 
simple and primary natures, which arc combined in 
them. “To inquire the form of a lion, of an oak, 
of gold, nay of water, of air, is a vain pursuit; but 
to inquire the forms of sense, of voluntary motion, 
of vegetation, of colours, of gravity and levity, of 
density and tenuity, of heat, oi cold, and all other 
natures and qualities, which, like an alphabet, are 
not many, and of which the essences, upheld by 
matter, of alj^creatures do consist; to inquire, I 
say, the true forms of these is that ])art of meta¬ 
physic which we now define of.” t Thus, in the 

* Licet enim in natura nihil vere jiaragraphos, Formaruin nomine 
existat proetcr corpora individua, mtclliginius; praescrtiin cum hoc 
edentia actus puros individnos ex vocuhuiuin iiivaliicrit et familiari'- 
lege, in doctrinis tamcn ilia ipsa ter occurrat. Nov. Org. ii. 2* 
lex, ejusque inquisitio, et inventio f In the Novum Organiim he 
Btc^uc explicatio pro fundamento seems to have gone a little beyond 
est tam ad sciendum quam operan- tins, and to liavc hoped that the 
diim. Earn autem legem ejusque form itself of concrete things might 
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words he soon afterwards uses, “ of natural philo¬ 
sophy, the basis is natural history; the stage next 
the basis, is physic; the stage next the vertical 
point is metaphysic. As for the vertical point, 
‘ Opus quod operator Deus a principio usque ad 
finem,’ the summary law of nature, we know not 
whether man’s inquiry can attain unto it.”* 

51. The second object of metaphysics, according 
to Lord Bacon’s notion of the word, was the inves¬ 
tigation of final causes. It is well known tliat he 
has spoken of this with unguarded disparagement.! 
“ Like a virgin consecrated to God, it bears 
nothingone of tliose witty conceits tliat sparkle 
over his writings, but will not bear a severe ex¬ 
amination. It lias been well remarked tliat almost 
at the moment he published this, one of the most 
important discoveries of his age, the circulation of 
the blood, had rewarded the acuteness of Harvey 
in reasoning on the final cause of the valves in the 
veins. 

52. Nature, or physical philosophy, according to 
I..ord Bacon’s partition, did not comprehend the 
human species. WJiethcr this be not more con- 


be known. Datte aiitciu naturae 
fonnam, sivc clifferentimn verani, 
sive naturam naturanteni, sivc fon- 
tem eiiianationis, (ista enini voca- 
bula habenuis, qua: ad indicationcm 
rei proxinie acccdunt,) invenire 
opus ct intentio est Humana; Sci- 
entisB. Lib. ii. 1 > 

* Advancement of Learning, 
book ii. This sentence he has 
scarcely altered in the Itutin. 

Causa tinalis tantiim abost ut 
prosit, ut ctiam scientias corrumpat. 


nibi in honiinis actionibus. Nov. 
Org. ii. ‘i. It must he remembered 
that Bacon had good reason to de¬ 
precate the admixture of theologi¬ 
cal dogina.s with philosopliy, which 
had been, and has often since been, 
the absolute perversion of all legi¬ 
timate reasoning in science. 8ee 
what Stewart lias siu*! upon Lord 
Bacon’s objection to reasoning from 
final causes in Philosophy 

of the Active and Moral Powers, 
book iii. chap. 2. sect. L 
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sonant to popular language, adopted by preceding 
systems of philosophy, than to a strict and perspi¬ 
cuous arrangement, may hy some he doubted; 
though a very respectable authority, that of Dugald 
Stewart, is opposed to including man in the pro¬ 
vince of physics. For it is surely strange to 
separate the physiology of the human body, as 
quite a science of another class, from that of in¬ 
ferior animals; and if we place this part of our 
being under the department of physical philosophy, 
we shall soon be embarrassed by what Bacon has 
called the “ doctrina dc federe,” the science of the 
connexion between the soul of man and his bodily 
frame, a vast and interesting field, even yet very 
imperfectly explored. 

53. It has pleased, however, the author to follow 
his own arrangement. The fourth book relates to 
the constitution, bodily and mental, of mankind. 
In this book he has introduced several subdivisions 
which, considered merely as such, do not always 
appear the most philosophical; but the pregnancy 
and acuteness of his observations under each head 
silences all criticism of this kind. This book has 
nearly double the extent of the corresponding 
j)ages in the Advancement of Learning. The 
doctrine as to the substance of the thinking prin¬ 
ciple having been very slightly touched, or rather 
passed over, with two curious disquisitions on 
divination and fascination, he advances in four 
ensuing books to the intellectual and moral facul¬ 
ties, and those sciences which immediately depend 
upon them. Logic and Ethics are the grand divi¬ 
sions, correlative to the reason and the will of man. 


Logic ; 
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Logic, according to Lord Bacon, comprizes the chap. 
sciences of inventing, judging, retaining, and de- 
livering the conceptions of the mind. We invent, 
that is, discover new arts, or new arguments; we 
judge by induction or by syllogism ; the memory 
is capable of being aided by artificial methods. All 
these processes of the mind arc the subjects of 
several sciences, which it was the peculiar aim of 
Bacon, by his own logic, to place on solid found¬ 
ations. 

54i. It is here to be remarked, that the sciences 
of logic and ethics, according to the partitions of 
Lord Bacon, are far more extensive than we are 
accustomed to consider them. Whatever con¬ 
cerned the human intellect came under the first; 
whatever related to the will and affections of the 
mind fell under the head of ethics. Logica dc 
intellectii et rationo, ethica. dc volimtate appetitu 
et affectibus disserit; altera decreta, altera ac- 
tiones progignit. But it has been usual to confine 
logic to the methods of guiding the understanding 
in the search for truth ; and some, though, as it 
seems to me, in a manner not warranted by tlie 
best usage of philosophers *, have endeavoured to 
exclude every thing but the syllogistic mode of 
reasoning from the logical province. Whether 
again the nature and operations of the human 
mind, in general, ought to be reckoned a part 
of physics, has already been mentioned as a dis¬ 
putable question. 


# In altera philosopiiiic parte, qua; \oyiKi] dieitur. Cic. dc Fin, 
qua; est (juerremli ac disscrendi, i. 14-. 
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55. The science of delivering our own thouglits 
to others, branching into grammar and rhetoric, 
and including poetry, so far as its proper vehicles, 
metre and diction, are concerned, occupies the 
sixth book. In all this he finds more desiderata 
than from the great attention paid to these subjects 
by the ancients could have been expected. Thus 
his ingenious collection of antitheta, or common¬ 
places in rhetoric, though mentioned by Cicero as 
to the judicial species of eloquence, is first ex¬ 
tended by Bacon himself to deliberative or poli¬ 
tical orations. I do not however think it probable 
that this branch of topics could have been neg¬ 
lected by antiquity, though the writings relating 
to it may not have descended to us ; nor can we 
by any means say there is nothing of the kind in 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric. Whether the utility of these 
common-places, when collected in books, be very 
great, is another question. And a similar doubt 
might be suggested with respect to the elenchs, 
or refutations, of rhetorical sophisms, “ colores 
boni ct mali,” which he rejjorts as equally defi¬ 
cient, though a commencement had been made by 
Aristotle. 

5G. In the seventh book we come to ethical 
science. This he deems to have been insufficiently 
treated. He would have the different tempers and 
characters of mankind first considered, then their 
passions and affections (neither of which, as lie 
justly observes, find a place in the Ethics of Aris¬ 
totle, though they are sometimes treated, not so 
appositely, in his Rhetoric), lastly, the methods of 
altering and affecting the will and appetite, such 
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as custom, education, imitation, or society. “ The 
main and primitive division of moral knowledge 
seemeth to be into the exemplar or platform of 
good, and the regiment or culture of the mind j 
the one describing the nature of good, the other 
presenting rules how to subdue, apply and accom¬ 
modate the will of man thereunto.” This latter he 
also calls “ the Georgies of the mind.” He seems 
to place the platform or essence of good ” in 
seeking the good of the whole, rather than that of 
the individual, applying this to refute the ancient 
theories as to the suminum bonum. But perhaps 
Bacon had not thoroughly disentangled this ques¬ 
tion, and confounds, as is not unusual, the summum 
honum, or personal felicity, with the object of 
moral action, or commune honum. He is right, 
however, in j)referring, morally speaking, the 
active to the contemplative life against Aristotle 
and other philosophers. This part is translated in 
De Augmentis, with little variation, from the Ad¬ 
vancement of Learning; as is also what follows 
on the Georgies, or culture, of the mind. The 
philosophy of civil life, as it relates both to the 
conduct of men in their mutual intercourse, wliich 
is properly termed prudence, and to that higher 
prudence, which is concerned with the adminis¬ 
tration of communities, fills up the chart of the 
Baconian ethics. In the eighth book, admirable 
reflections on the former of these subjects occur 
at almost every sentence. Many, perhaps most of 
these will be found in the Advancement of Learn¬ 
ing. But in this, he had been, for a reason suffi¬ 
ciently obvious and almost avowed, cautiously 
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CHAP, silent upon the art of governuiept^ the craft of 
' his king. The motives for ^ence were still so 
Politics. powerful, that he treats only in the De Augmentis, 
of two heads in political science; the methods 
of enlarging the boundaries of a state, which 
Janies I. could hardly resent as an interference 
with his own monopoly, and one of far more im¬ 
portance to the well-being of mankind, the princi¬ 
ples of universal jurisprudence, or rather of uni¬ 
versal legislation, according to which standard all 
laws ought to be framed. These he has sketched 
in ninety-seven aphorisms, or short rules, which, 
from the great experience of Biicon in the laws, 
as well as his peculiar vocation towards thM part 
of philosophy, deserve to be studied at this day. 
Upon such topics, the progressive and innovating 
spirit of his genius was less likely to be perceived j 
but he is, })eriiaps, equally free from what he has 
happily called in one of his essays, the “froward 
retention of custom,” the prejudice of inankind, 
like that of perverse children, against what is 
advised to them for their real good, and what^they 
cannot deny to be conducive to it. This tvhole 
eighth book is pregnant with profound and original 
Theology'. thinking. The ninth and last, which is short, 
glances only at some desiderata in theological 
science, and is chiefly remarkable as it displays a 
more liberal and catholic spirit than was often to 
be met with in a j)criod signalized by bigotry 
and ecclesiastical pride. But as the abjuration of 
human authority is the first principle of Lord 
Bacon’s philosophy, and the preparation for his 
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logic, it was not expedient to say too much of its 
usefulness in theological pursuits. 

57 . At the conclusion of tlie whole, we may 
find a suanmary catalogue of the deficiencies whicli, 
in the course of this ample review, I^ord Bacon 
had found worthy of being supplied by patient and 
philosophical inquiiy. Of these desiderata, few, I 
fear, have since been filled up, at least in a collective 
and systematic niaamcr, accoi'ding to his sug¬ 
gestions. Gi’cat mateadals, useful intimations, and 
even partial delineations, ai'c certainly to be found, 
as to many of the rest, in the writings of those who 
have 4one honour to the last two centuries. But 

4 

with Rll our pride in modern science, very much 
even of what, in Bacon’s times was ])erceivcd to be 
wanting, remains for the diligence and sagacity of 
those who are yet to come. 

.58. The first book of the Novum Orgamim, if it 
is not better known than any other })art of Bacon’s 
philosophical writings, has at least furnished more 
of those striking ])assages which shine in quotation. 
It is written in detached aphorisms j the sentences, 
even where these aphorisms are longest, not fiowing 
much into one another, so as to create a suspicion, 
that he had formed adversaria, to which he com¬ 
mitted his thoughts as they arose. It is full of 
repetitions; and indeed this is so usual with Lord 
Bacon, that whenever we find an acute reflection 
or brilliant analogy, it is more thari an even chance 
that it will recur in some other place. . I have 
already observed that he has hinted the Novum 
Orgamim to be a digested summai’y of his method, 
but not the entire system as he designed to dOvclop 
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it, even in that small j)ortion which he has handled 
at all. 

59 . Of the splendid passages in the Novum 
Organum none are perhaps so remai*kable as his 
celebrated division of fallacies, not such as the 
dialecticians had been accustomed to refute, de¬ 
pending upon equivocal words, or faulty disposition 
of premises, but lying far deeper in the natural or 
incidental prejudices of tlie mind itself. These 
are four in number: idola tribus, to wliich from 
certain common weaknesses of human nature we 
are universally liable; idola species, which from 
peculiar dispositions and circumstances of indi¬ 
viduals mislead them in different manners; idola 
fori, arising from the current usage of words, which 
represent things much otherwise than as they 
really are; and idola tbeatri, which false systems 
of philosophy and erroneous methods of reasoning 
have introduced. Hence, as the refracted ray 
gives us a false notion as to the place of the object 
whose image it transmits, so our own minds are a 
refracting medium to the objects of their own 
contemplation, and require all the aid of a well- 
directed philosophy either to rectify the perception, 
or to make allowances for its errors. 

f)0. These idola, siocoXa, images, illusions, fal¬ 
lacies, or, as Lord Bacon calls them in the Ad¬ 
vancement of Learning, false a])pearances, have 
been often named in English idols of the tribe, of 
the den, of the market-place. But it seems better, 
unless we retain the Latin name, to employ one of 
the synonymous terms given above. For the use 
of idol in this sense is unwarranted by the practice 
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of tlie language, nor is it found in Bacon liimsclf; 
but it has misled a host of writers, whoever might 
be the first that applied it, even among such as are 
conversant with the Novum Organum. “ Bacon 
proceeds,” says Playfair, to enumerate the causes 
of error, the idols, as he calls them, or false 
divinities to which the mind had so long been 
accustomed to bow.” And with a similar misap¬ 
prehension of the meaning of the word, in speaking 
of the idola spccus, he says: “ Besides the causes 
of error which arc common to all mankind, each 
individual, according to Bacon, has his own dark 
cavern or den, into which the light is imperfectly 
admitted, and in the obscurity of which a tutelary 
idol lurks, at whose shrine the truth is often 
sacrificed.” * Thus also Dr. 7'homas Brown j “ in 
the inmost sanctuaries of the mind were all the 
idols which lie overthrew; ” and a later author on 
the Novum Organum fancies that Bacon “strikingly, 
though in his usual quaint style, calls the prejudices 
that check the progress of the mind by the name 
of idols, because mankind arc ajit to pay homage 
to these, instead of regarding truth.” t Thus too in 
the translation of the Novum Organum, })ublished 
in Mr. Basil Montagu’s edition, wc find idola ren¬ 
dered by idols, without explanation. Wc may in 
fact say that this meaning has been almost univer- 

# Preliminary Dissertation to maintain their anthoritv, the cul- 
Hncyclopiudia. tivation of the philosophical spirit 

-(• Introduction to the Novum is impossible; or rather it i.s in a 
Organum, published by the Society renunciation of this idolatr}' that 
for the Diffusion of l/sefid Know- tijc philosophical spirit essentially 
ledge. Even Stewart seems to consists.’* Ih'ssertation, &c.—The 
have fallen into the same error, observation is e(|ually true, what- 

While these idols of the dcii ever sense we may give to idoh 
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sally given by later writers. By whom it was 
introduced I am not able to say. Ciidworth, in a 
passage where he glances at Bacon, has said, “ it 
is no idol of the den, to use that affected language.” 
But, in tlie pedantic style of the seventeenth 
century, it is not impossible that idol may here 
have been put as a mere translation of the Greek 
editoXnv, and in the same general sense of an idea 
or intellectual image.* Although the popular sense 
would not be inapposite to the general purpose of 
Bacon in this first jiart of the Novum Organuin, it 
cannot be reckoned so exact and philosophical an 
illustration of tlie soui'ces of human error as the 
unfaithful image, the shadow of reality, seen 
through a refracting surface, or reflected from an 
unequal mirror, as in the Platonic hypothesis of 
the cave, wherein we are placed with our backs to 
the light, to which he seems to allude in his idola 
speci()i.\ And as this is also plainly the true 
meaning, as a comparison with the parallel passages 
in the Advancement of Learning demonstrates, 
there can be no pretence for continuing to employ 


* In Todil’s edition of John¬ 
son's Dictionary this sense is not 
mentioned, lint in that of the 
Encyclopaedia Metropolitan:! we 
have th^ac words: “ An idol or 
itnai^e is also opposed to a ri'ality; 
thus LordHiicon (see the quotation 
from him) speaks of idols or false 
appearances,” The (juotation is 
from the translation of one of his 
short tracts, which is not iniide I)v 
him.self. It is however a proof 
that the w'ord idol was once at least 
used in this sense. 

f Quisqiie ex ijhantasije siioc 


cellulis, tanqiiatn ex spcciiPlatonis, 
philosophalur; llistoria Nuturalis, 
in prmfatione. Colcridire has sonic 
fine lines in allusion to this hypo¬ 
thesis in that ina^nifiecnt effusion 
of his genius, the introduction to 
the secorul hook of Joan of Arc, 
hut withdrawn, after the first edi¬ 
tion, from liiat poem ; where lie 
describes us as ‘ Placed with our 
backs to bright reality.’ I am not 
however certain tliat Bacon meant 
this. See De Augnientis, lib. v. 
c. 4. 
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a word whicli lias served to mislead such men as 
Brown and Playfair. 

Gl. In the second book of the Novum Organum, 
we come at length to the new logic, the interpret¬ 
ation of nature, as he calls it, or the rules for con¬ 
ducting inquiries in natural philosophy according to 
his inductive method. It is, as we have said, a 
fragment of his entire system, and is chiefly con¬ 
fined to the “ prerogative instances or phamo- 
mena which are to be selected, for various reasons, 
as most likely to aid our investigations of nature. 
Fifteen of these are used to guide the intellect, 
five to assist the senses, seven to correct the jirac- 
ticc. This second book is written with more than 
usual want of perspicuity, and though it is intrin¬ 
sically the Baconian jihilosophy in a pre-eminent 
sense, I much doubt whether it is very extensively 
read, though far more so than it was fifty years since. 
Plavfair however has <>;iveu an excellent abstract of 
it in his Preliminary Dissertation to the Encyclo¬ 
paedia Britannica, with abundant and judicious illus¬ 
trations from modern science. Sir .John Herschel, 
in his admirable Discourse on Natural Philosophy, 
has added a greater number from still more recent 
discoveries, and has also furnished such a luminous 
development of the difficulties of the Novum Ox- 
ganum, as had been vainly hoped in former times. 
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* The allusion in “ prairogativtc 
instantiariiin” is not to the 
word prerogative, as Sir John 
Ilerschcl seems to suppose (Dis¬ 
course on Natural Philosophy, 
p. 18 ’^.), but to the prierogativa 
centuria in the Homan comitia. 


which being first called, tht)ugh by 
lot, WAS generally Ibuiid, by sonic 
prcjiulice or superstition, to influ¬ 
ence the rest, which seldom voted 
otherwise. It is rather a forced 
analogy, which is not uncoimnon 
with Bacon. 


o 3 
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The commentator of Bacon sliould be himself of 
an original genius in philosopliy. These novel 
illustrations are the more useful, because Bacon 
himself, from defective knowledge of natural phe¬ 
nomena, and from what, though contrary to his pre¬ 
cepts, his ardent fancy could not avoid, a premature 
hastening to explain the essences of things instead 
of their proximate causes, has frequently given 
erroneous examples. It is to be observed on the 
other hand, that he often anticipates with marvel¬ 
lous sagacity the discoveries of posterity, and that 
his patient and acute analysis of the ])htcnomena of 
heat has been deemed a model of his own inductive 
reasoning. “No one,” observes Playfair, “bas 
done so mucli in such circumstances.” He was 
even ignorant of some things that he might have 
known } he wanted every branch of mathematics j 
and placed in this remote corner of Europe, with¬ 
out many kindred minds to animate his zeal for 
physical science, seems hardly to have believed the 
discoveries of Galileo. 

62 . It has happened to Lord Bacon, as it has to 
many other writers, that he has been extolled for 
qualities by no means characteristic of his mind. 
The first aphorism of the Novum Organum, so 
frequently quoted, “ Man, the servant and inter¬ 
preter of nature, performs and understands so much 
as he has collected concerning the order of nature 
by observation or reason, nor do his power or his 
knowledge extend farther,” has seemed to bespeak 
an extreme sobi'iety of imagination, a willingness 
to acquiesce in registering the plimnomena of na¬ 
ture without seeking a revelation of her secrets. 
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And iiotliing is more true than that such was the 
cautious and patient course of inquiry prescribed by 
him to all the genuine disciples of his inductive 
method. But he was far from being one of those 
liumble philosophers who would limit human sci¬ 
ence to the enumeration of particular facts. He 
had, on the contraiy, vast hojies of the human in¬ 
tellect under the guidance of his new logic. The 
Latens Schematisinus, or intrinsic configuration of 
bodies, the Latens processus ad formam, or transi¬ 
tional operation through which they pass from one 
form, or condition of nature, to another, would one 
day, as he hoped, be brought to light; and this 
not, of course, by simple observation of the senses, 
nor even by assistance of instruments, concerning 
the utility of which he was rather sceptical, but by 
a rigorous application of exclusive and affirmative 
propositions to the actual phenomena by the in¬ 
ductive method. “It appears,” says Playfair, “that 
Bacon placed the ultimate object of philosophy too 
high, and too much out of the reach of man, even 
when his exertions are most skilfully conducted. 
He seems to liave thouglit, that by giving a proper 
direction to our researches, and carrying them on 
according to the inductive method, we should 
arrive at the knowdedge of the essences of the 
powers and qualities residing in bodies; that we 
should, for instance, become acquainted with the 
essence of heat, of cold, of colour, of transparency. 
The fact however is that, in as far as science has 
yet advanced, no one essence has been discovered, 
either as to matter in general, or as to any of its 
more extensive modifications. We arc yet in doubt 
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whether heat is a peculiar motion of the minute 
parts of bodies, as llacon himself conceived it to be, 
or something emitted or radiated from their sur¬ 
faces, or, lastly, the vibrations of an elastic medium 
by which they arc i)enetratcd and surrounded.” 

03. It requires a very extensive survey of the 
actual dominion of science, and a great sagacity to 
judge, even in the loosest manner, what is beyond 
the possible limits of human knowledge. Certainly, 
since the time when this ])assago was written by 
Playfair, more steps have been made towards real¬ 
izing the sanguine anticipations of Ikicon than in 
the two centuries that had elapsed since the pub¬ 
lication of the Novum Organum. We do not yet 
know the real nature of heat, but few would ])ro- 
nounce it impossible or even unlikely that we may 
know it, in the same sense that we know other 
j>hysical realities not immediately percej)tiblc, be¬ 
fore many'' years shall have expired. The atomic 
theory of Dalton, the laws of crystalline substances 
discovered by Many, the development of others 
still subtler by Mitsclierlich, instead of exhibiting, 
as the older })hilosophy had done, the idola rerum, 
the sensible appearances of concrete substance, 
radiations from the internal gloiy, admit us, as it 
were, to stand within the vestibule of nature’s tem¬ 
ple, and to gaze on the very curtain of tlie shrine. 
If indeed we could know the internal structure of 
one primary atom, and could tell, not of course 
by immediate testimony of sense, but by legitimate 
inference from it, through what constant laws its 
component molecules, the atoms of atoms, attract, 
retain, and repel each other, we should have before 
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our mental vision not only theLatons Schematism us, 
the real configuration of substances, but their formy 
or efficient nature, and could give as perfect a de¬ 
finition of any one of them, of gold for example, as 
we can of a cone or a parallelogram. Tlic recent 
discoveries of animal and vegetable development, 
and especially tiic happy apjdication of the micro¬ 
scope to observing chemical a?ul organic cliangcs 
in their actual course, arc ecpially remarkable ad¬ 
vances towards a knowledge of tlie Latens ju’ocessiis 
ad formam, the corpuscular motions by which all 
change must be accomplished, and are in fact a 
great deal more than Bacon himself woidd have 
deemed possible.* 

()4<. These astonishing revelations of natural mys¬ 
teries, fresh tidings of which crowd in upon us 
every day, may bo likely to overwhelm all sober 
hesitation as to the ca])acitios of the human mind, 
and to bring back that confidence which Bacon, in 
so much less favourable circumstances, has \’en- 
tured to feel. There seem however, to be good 
reasons for keeping within bounds this expectation 
of future improvement, which, as it has sometimes 
been announced in uiujualified ])hrases, is hardly 
more philosophical than the vulgar supposition that 
the capacities of mankind are almost stationary. 
The phaenomena of nature indeed, in all their pos¬ 
sible combinations, ai’e so inlinite, ui a popular 
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* By the Latciis processus, he water is converted into steam,some 
meant only wliut is the natural chani;e has taken place, a hfent 
operation liy which one form or from mie Ibrin to another, 

condition of being is iiuinccd upon This, in mnnherlcss cases, we can 
another. Thus, when tlic surface now answer, at least to a verygreat 
of iron becomes rusty, or wiioii extent, h> tlie .science of chemistry. 
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sense of the word, that during no period, to which 
the human species can be conceived to reach, would 
they be entirely collected and registered. The 
case is still stronger as to the secret agencies and 
processes by means of which their phaenomena are 
displayed. These have as yet, in no one instance, 
so far as I know, been fully ascertained. ” Micro¬ 
scopes,*’ says Herschel, “ have been constructed 
which magnify more than one thousand times in 
linear dimension, so that the smallest visible grain 
of sand may be enlarged to the appearance of one 
million times more bulky ; yet the only impression 
we receive by viewing it through such a magnifier 
is that it reminds us of some vast fragment of a 
rock; while the intimate structure on which de¬ 
pend its colour, its hardness, and its chemical pro¬ 
perties, remains still concealed j we do not seem 
to have made even an approach to a closer analysis 
of it by any such scrutiny.” * 

65. The instance here chosen is not the most 
favourable for the experimental philosopher. He 
miglit perhaps hope to gain more knowledge by 
applying the best microscope to a regular crystal 
or to an organised substance. And it is impossible 
not to regret that the great discovery of the solar 
microscope has been cither so imperfectly turned 
to acctmnt by philosophers, or has disappointed 
their hopes of exhibiting the mechanism of nature 
with the distinctness they require. But there is evi¬ 
dently a fundamental limitation of physical science, 
arising from those of the bodily senses and of mus- 


* Discourse on Nat. Philos, p. 191. 
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cular motions. The nicest instruments must be chap. 
constructed and directed by the iminan hand j the 
range of the finest glasses must have a limit not 
only in their own natural structure but in that of 
the human eye. But no theory in science will be 
acknowledged to deserve any regard, except as it 
is drawn immediately, and by an exclusive process, 
from the phajnomcna which our senses report to us. 

Thus the regular observation of definite proportions 
in chemical combination has suggested the atomic 
theory; and even this has been sceptically accepted 
by our cautious school of philosophy. If we are 
ever to go farther into the molecular analysis of 
substances, it must be through the means and upon 
the authority of new discoveries exhibited to our 
senses in experiment. But the existing powers of 
exhibiting or compelling nature by instruments, 
vast as they appear to us, and wonderful as has 
been their efficacy in many respects, have done 
little for many years past in diminishing the num¬ 
ber of substances reputed to be simple ; and with 
strong reasons to suspect that some of these, at 
least, yield to the crucible of nature, our electric 
batteries have up to this hour played innocuously 
round their heads. 

66 . Bacon has thrown out, once or twice, a hint 
at a .single principle, a summary law of nature, as if 
all subordinate causes resolved themselves into one 
great process, according to which God works his will 
in the universe: Opus quod operator Dens a princi- 
pio usque ad finein. The natural tendency towards 
simplificationrand what we consider as harmony, 
in our philosophical systems, which Lord Bacon 
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himself reckons among the idola trihm, the fallacies 
incident to tlic species, lias led some to favour this 
unity of physical law. Impact and gravity have 
each had their supporters. But we are as yet at a 
great distance from establishing such a generaliz¬ 
ation, nor docs it appear by any means probable 
that it will ever assume any simple form. 

()7. The close connexion of the inductive pro¬ 
cess recommended by Bacon with natural philo¬ 
sophy in the common sense of that word, and the 
general selection of his examples for illustration 
from that science, have given rise to a question, 
whether he comprehended metaphysical and moral 
philosophy within the scope of his inquiry.^ That 
they formed a part of the Instauration of Sciences, 
and therefore of the Baconian philosophy in the 
fullest sense of the word, is obvious from the fact 
that a large proportion of the treatise De Aiigmentis 
Scientiarum is dedicated to those subjects; and it 
is not less so that the idola of the Novum Organum 
arc at least as apt to deceive us in moral as in 
physical argument. The question, therefore, can 
only be raised as to the peculiar method of con¬ 
ducting investigations, which is considered as his 
own. This would, however, appear to have been 
decided by himself in very positive language. “ It 
may be doubted, rather than objected, by some, 
whether we look to the perfection, by means of 
our method, of natural philosophy alone, or of the 
other sciences also, of logic, of ethics, of politics. 

^ This question was discussed the other. SceCdinburgh Review, 
jwmc years sincoby tlie lute editor vol. iii. and the Preliminary 

of the Edinburgh Review on one Dissertation to Stewart’s Philo- 
side, and by Dugahl Stewart on sophical Essays. 
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But we certainly mean what lias here been said, 
to be understood as to them all; and as the ordi¬ 
nary logic, which proceeds by syllogism, does not 
relate to physical only, but to every otlier science; 
so ours, which proceeds by induction, comprizes 
them all. For we as much collect a history and 
form tables concerning anger, fear, sliaine and 
the like, and also concerning examjiles from civil 
life, and as much concerning the intellectual 
operations of memory, combination and partition, 
judgment and the otliers, as concerning heat and 
cold, or light, or vegetation, or such things.” * But 
he proceeds to intimate, as far as I understand the 
next sentence, tliat, altliougli liis method or logic, 
strictly speaking, is applicable to other subjects, 
it is his immediate object to impure into the pro¬ 
perties of natural things, or wliat is generally 
meant by physics. To this indeed the second book 
of the Novum Organinn, and the portions that he 
completed of the remaining j)arts of the Instauratio 
Magna bear witness. 


* Etiani diiliitiibit quispiaiii |) 0 - 
tiiis quam objicict, utniiii nos tic* 
naturall tantiiiri philo.sopliia, an 
ctiam lie scientiis roliquis, logicis, 
cthicis, politicis, faceuiKliuii viam 
nostrani |)(;iTu:icnilis lo(|Uiiniiir, At 
nos certe dc iinivcrsis ha;i.', 
dicta sunt, ; atque 

qiieinadniodiun viilii:aris logica,qn;c 
regit res per syllogisiniim, non 
tantum ad natiirales, sed ad omnes 
scicutias pcrlinct,ita ct nostra, (puc 
procedit per iiiductiuiiein, omnia 
complcctitiir. Tam enini Historiani 
ct Tabulas Invenicmli ('onficiniiis 
de ira, inctii ct voi’cciindia ct sinii- 
libiis, ac ctiam de exemplis rcnini 
civibum ; ncc minus dc inotibns 


inentalilmsmciiioruc, coinposilionih 
ct divisioiiis, judicii ct reJiqnoriim, 
qiiaiii tic eaiido ct ingido, ant luce, 
aiit vegi'tatione aiit simiiibus. Sed 
taiiien cam nostra ratio intorpre- 
tandi, ])ost liistoriani pra'jairataiii 
ct ordiiiatain, non mentis tantum 
inotiis et discursns, ut logica vul¬ 
garis, sed ct reruni iiatnraui intn- 
eutur, ita mentem regimus iit ad 
rernm naturum se iqftis per oninia 
modis applicarc possit. Atque 
propterea inulta ct diversa in doc- 
triiia interpretationi.s jinccifiinnis, 
qua: ad .snbjecti, de quo inquii'inuis, 
(pialitateni et conditioiiem inoJiiiu 
inveniendi nonnulla ex parte ap- 
pliccnt. Nuv. Org. i. 1'27. 
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08. It by no means follows, because the leading 
principles of the inductive philosophy are appli¬ 
cable to other topics of inquiry than what is usually 
comprehended under the name of physics, that we 
can employ all the praerogativm instantiarura, and 
still less the peculiar rules for conducting experi¬ 
ments which Bacon has given us, in moral, or even 
psychological disquisitions. Many of them are 
plainly referriblc to particular manipulations, or at 
most to limited subjects of chemical theory. And 
the frequent occurrence of passages which show 
Lord Bacon’s fondness for experimental processes, 
seem to have led some to consider his peculiar me¬ 
thods as more exclusively related to such modes of 
inquiry than they really arc. But when the Baconian 
philosophy is said to be experimental, wc arc to re¬ 
member that experiment is only better than what 
wc may call passive observation, because it en¬ 
larges our capacity of observing with exactness 
and expedition. The reasoning is grounded on 
observation in both cases. In astronomy, where 
nature remarkably presents the objects of our ob¬ 
servation without liability to error or uncertain 
delay, we may reason on the inductive principle 
as well as in sciences that require tentative oper¬ 
ations. The inference drawn from the difference 
of time in the occiilfavtion of the satellites of 
Jupiter at different seasons, in flivour of the Co})er- 
nican theory and against the instantaneous motion 
of light, is an induction of the same kind with any 
that could be derived from an experhmntum 
crucis. It is an exclusion of those hypotheses 
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which might solve many phacnomena, but fail to 
explain those immediately observed. 

69. But astronomy, from the comparative soli¬ 
tariness, if we may so say, of all its phacnomena, 
and the simplicity of their laws, has an advantage 
that is rarely found in sciences of mere observ¬ 
ation. Bacon justly gave to experiment, or the 
interrogation of nature, compelling her to give 
up her seci'ets, a decided preference whenever it 
can be employed j and it is unquestionably true 
that the inductive method is tedious, if not un¬ 
certain, when it cannot resort to so compendious 
a process. One of the subjects selected by Bacon 
in the third part of the Instauration as specimens 
of the method by wliich an inquiry into nature 
should be conducted, the History of Winds, does 
not greatly admit of experiments ; and the very 
slow progress of meteorology, which has yet 
hardly deserved the name of a science, when com¬ 
pared with that of chemistry or optics, will illus¬ 
trate the difficulties of employing the inductive 
method without their aid. It is not, therefore, 
that Lord Bacon’s method of jdiilosophizing is pro¬ 
perly experimental, but tliat by experiment it is 
most successfully displayed. 

70. It will follow from hence that in proportion 
as, in any matter of inquiry, we can separate, in 
what we examine, the determining conditions, or 
law of form, from every thing extraneous, we shall 
be more able to use the Baconian method with ad¬ 
vantage. In mcta])hysics, or what Stewart would 
have called the philosophy of the human mind, 
there seems much in its own nature capable of 
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being subjected to the inductive reasoning. Sucli 
are those facts which by tlieir intimate connexion 
with physiology, or the laws of the bodily frame, 
fall properly within the province of the physician. 
In these, though exact observation is chiefly re¬ 
quired, it is often practicable to shorten its process 
by experiment. And another important illustration 
may be given from the education of children, con¬ 
sidered as a science of rules deduced from observ¬ 
ation ; wherein also we are frequently more able 
to substitute experiment for mere experience, than 
with mankind in general, whom we may observe at 
a distance, but cannot control. In politics, as well 
as in moral prudence, we can seldom do more than 
this. It seems however ])racticable to apply the 
close attention enforced by llacon, and the careful 
arrangement and comparison ol’phenomena, which 
are the basis of his induction, to these subjects. 
Thus, if the circumstances of all popular seditions 
recorded in history were to be carefully collected 
with great regard to the probability of evidence, 
and to any peculiarity that may have affected the 
results, it might be easy to perceive such a con¬ 
nexion of antecedent and subsequent events in the 
great plurality of instances, as would reasonably lead 
us to form ])robablc inferences as to similar tumults 
when they should occur. This has sometimes been 
done, with less universality, and with much less 
accuracy than the llaconian method requires, hy 
such theoretical writers on politics as Machiavcl and 
Bodin. But it has been apt to degenerate into pe¬ 
dantry, and to disappoint the j)ractical statesman, 
who commonly rejects it with scorn ; partly be- 
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cause civil history is itself tlefectivc, scltlom giving 
a just view of events, and still less frequently of the 
motives of those concerned in them j partly because 
the history of mankind is far less copious than that 
of nature, and in much that relates to jjolitics, has 
not yet had time to furnish the groundwork of a 
sufficient induction; hut partly also from some dis¬ 
tinctive circumstances, which affect our reasonings 
in moral far more than in })hysical science, and 
which deserve to be considered, so far at least as to 
sketch the arguments that might be employed. 

71. The Baconian logic, as has been already 
said, deduces universal principles from select ob¬ 
servation, that is, from particular, and, in some 
cases of experiment, from singular instances. It 
may easily appear to one conversant with the syllo¬ 
gistic method less legitimate than the old induction 
which proceeded by an exhaustive enumeration of 
particulars, and at most warranting but a probable 
conclusion. The answer to this objx'ction can only 
be found in the acknowledged uniformity of the 
laws of nature, so that whatever has once occurred 
will, under absolutely similar circumstances, always 
occur again. This may be called the su})pressed 
premise of every Baconian enthymem, every infer- 
■ ence from observation of phenomena, whicli ex¬ 
tends beyond the ])articular case. When it is once 
ascertained that water is composed of one pro¬ 
portion of oxygen to one of hydrogen, we never 
doubt but that such are its invariable constitu¬ 
ents. We may repeat the experiment to secure 
ourselves against the risk of error in the ope¬ 
ration or of some unperceived condition that may 
von. iir. r 
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have affected the result; but when a sufficient 
number of trials has secured us against this, an 
invariable law of nature is inferred from the par¬ 
ticular instance j nobody conceives that one pint of 
pure water be of a different composition from 
another. All men, even the most rude, reason 
upon this j)rimary maxim ; but they reason incon¬ 
clusively from misapprehending the true relations 
of cause and effect in the phenomena to which 
they direct their attention. It is by the sagacity 
and ingenuity with which Bacon has excluded the 
various sources of error, and disengaged the true 
cause, that his method is distinguished from that 
which the ^'ulgar practise. 

72. It is recpiircd however for the validity of 
this method, first that there should be a strict 
uniformity in the general laws of nature, from 
which we can infer that wdiat has been will, in the 
same conditions, be again; and secondly that we 
shall be able to. perceive and estimate all the con¬ 
ditions with an entire and exclusive knowdedge. 
The first is granted in all j)h3'sical phafnomcna; 
but ill those wliich we cannot submit to experi¬ 
ment, or investigate by some such method as 
Bacon has pointeil out, we often find our philo¬ 
sophy at fault for want of the second. Such is at 
present the case with respect to many parts of 
chemistry ; for example, that of organic substances, 
which we can analyse, but as yet can in very few 
instances recompose. We do not know, and, if 
we did know, coidd not perhaps command, the 
entire conditions of organic bodies (even struc¬ 
turally, not as living), the form, as Bacon calls 
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it, of blood, or milk, or oak-galls. But in attempting chap. 

to subject the actions of men to this inductive __ 

philosophy, we are arrested by the want of both the 
necessary requisitions. Matter can only be diverted 
from its obedience to unvarying Jaws by the con¬ 
trol of mind ; but we have to inquire whether mind 
is equally the passive instrument of any law. We 
have to open the great problem of hiunan libei ty, 
and must denv even a disturbing force to the 
will before vve can assume that all actions of man¬ 
kind must, under given conditions, j)rcservc the 
same necessary train of sequences as a molecule of 
matter. But if this be answered affirmatively, we 
are still almost as far removed from a conclusive 
result as before. We cannot without contradicting 
every day exj)erience, maintain that all mcii are 
determined alike by the same exterior circum¬ 
stances ; we must have recourse to the tlifferenccs 
of temperament, of physical constitution, of casual 
or habitual association. The former alone, how¬ 
ever, arc, at the best, subject to our observation, 
either at the time, or, as is most cmnmon, through 
testimony; of the latter, no being, which does not 
watch the movements of the soul itself, can reach 
more than a probable conjecture. Sylla resigned 
the dictatorship, therefore all men, in the circum¬ 
stances of Sylla, will do the same, is an argument 
false in one sense of the word circumstances, and 
useless at least in any other. It is doubted by 
many, whether meteorology will ever be well un¬ 
derstood, on account of the complexity of the 
forces concerned, anti their remoteness from the 
apprehension of the senses. Do not the same 

p 2 
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difficulties apply to liuman affairs? And while 
we reflect on these difficulties, to which we must 
add those Avhich spring from tlie scantiness of our 
means of observation, the defectiveness and false¬ 
hood of testimony, especially what is called 
liistorical, and a thousand other errors to which the 
various “idola of the world and the cave” expose 
us, we shall rather be astonished that so many 
probable rules of civil prudence have been trea¬ 
sured up and confirmed by experience than dis¬ 
posed to give them a higher place in philosophy 
than they can claim. 

73. It might be alleged in reply to these con¬ 
siderations, that admitting the absence of a stnetiy 
scientific certainty in moral reasoning, we have 
yet, as seems acknowledged on the other side, a 
great body of probable inferences, in the extensive 
knowledge and sagacious application of which 
most of human wisdom consists. And all that is 
required of us in dealing cither with moral evi¬ 
dence or with the conclusions we draw from it, is 
to estimate the probability of neither too high ; an 
error from which the severe and patient discipline 
of the inductive philosophy is most likely to secure 
us. It would be addeil by some, that the theory 
of probabilities deduces a wonderful degree of cer¬ 
tainty from things very uncertain, when a sufficient 
number of experiments can be made ; and thus, that 
events depending upon the will of mankind, even 
under circumstances the most anomalous and appa¬ 
rently irreducible to principles, may be calculated 
with a precision inexplicable to any one who has 
paid little attention to the subject. This, perhaps. 
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may appear rather a curious application of mathe¬ 
matical science, than one from which our moral 
reasonings are likely to derive much benefit, es¬ 
pecially as the conditions under which a very 
high probability can mathematically be obtained, 
involve a greater number of trials than experi¬ 
ence will generally furnish. It is nevertheless 
a field that deserves to be more fully explored: 
the success of tliogc who have attempted to apply 
analytical processes to moral j)robabilities has not 
hitherto been very encouraging, inasmuch as they 
have often come to results falsi(ied b}' exj)erience ; 
but a more scrupulous regard to all the conditions 
of each problem may perha})s obviate many sources 
of error.* 

74. It seems upon the wliole that we should 
neither conceive the inductive method to be use¬ 
less in regard to any subject but ])hysical science, 
nor deny tlie pecidiar advantages it poss(;sscs in 
those inquiries rather than others. What must 
in all studies be important, is the habit of turning 


* A ralcuLition was published 
not long sinee, said to he on the 
authority of an eminent living 
pliilosopher, acconling to which, 
granting a inoclerutc j)robal)ihly 
that each of twelve jiiror.s would 
decide rightly, the chances in fa¬ 
vour of the rectitude of their una¬ 
nimous verdict were made sojne- 
thing extravagantly high, 1 think 
about 8000 to J. It is more easy 
to perceive the fallacies of this 
prctendetl demonstration, than to 
explain how a man of great acute¬ 
ness should have overlooked them. 
One among many i.s tliat it assumes 
the giving a verdict at all to bo vo- 


luntaiy, whereas, in practice, the 
jury must decide ojic way or the 
other. Wc must deduct therefore 
a fraction expressing the proba¬ 
bility that some of the twelve have 
wrongly conceded their opinions 
to the rest. One danger of this 
rallier favourite application of ma- 
thcnnitical principles to moral pro¬ 
babilities, as indeed it is of stafisti- 
cal tables, (a rcinarkof tar wider ex¬ 
tent,) is that, by considering man¬ 
kind merely as units, it practically 
habituates the mind to a moral 
antisocial levelling, as inconsistent 
with a just estimate of men ns it is 
characteristic of the present age. 
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round the subject of our thvestigation in every 
light, the observation of every thing tliat is pecu¬ 
liar, the exclusion of all that we find on reflection 
to be extraneous. In historical and antiipiarian 
researches, in all critical examination which turns 
upon facts, in the scrutiny of judicial evidence, a 
great part of Lord Bacon’s method, not, of course, 
all the experimental rules of the Novum Orgauum, 
has, as I conceive, a legitimate application.* I 


^ The ]muri 2 )lc of’ Bacon’s pre- 
roj^ativc histunccs, and perhaps in 
sonic cases a very analoi^ous appli¬ 
cation of tliein, appear to hoKl in 
onr inquiries into liistorical evi¬ 
dence. The fact sought to be 
ascertained in the one sniiject 
corrc.sjionils to the physical law 
in the other. The testimonies, as 
we, though rather laxly, call tliem, 
or jias.sagcs in books from which 
we infer the fact, c<)rr<*H[)ond to 
the oliservatious or exjicriments 
from wliicii we deduce the law. 
'file ncccbsit} of a sufficient iiulnc- 
tion i)y soiirching for all proof that 
may bear on the question, is as 
inaiiifest in one case as in the 
other. The exclusion of preca¬ 
rious and inconclusive evidence is 
alike indispensable in btith. The 
selection of prerogative instances, 
or such as carr}' with them satis¬ 
factory conviction, requires the 
same sort of inventive and reason¬ 
ing powers. It is easy to illustrate 
this by xamples. 'fhus, in the 
controversy concerning the Icon 
Basilikc, the admission of (luiulen's 
claim by Lord (Jlarendon is in the 
nature of u prcm^faficc inHtance; 
it renders the supposition of the 
falsehood of that claim highly im¬ 
probable. But the many second¬ 
hand and hearsay testimonies which 
may be alleged on the other side, 
to prove that the book was written 
by King (Charles, arc not preroga¬ 


tive instances, because their falso 
hooil will he found to involve very 
little improbabilitj'. So, in a dif¬ 
ferent controversy, the silence of 
some of the fathers as to the text, 
commonly called, of the three hea¬ 
venly witnesses, even while ex- 
pouiuling the context of the pas¬ 
sage, is a inslfmcc ; 

a dccisivi; proof that they did not 
know it, or did not helievcit genuine; 
hccaiisc if they did, no motive can 
he conceivcti for the omission. But 
the silence of Laurentius Valla as 
to its absence from the manuscrijits 
on which he commented, is no pre¬ 
rogative instance to prove that it 
was eoi]tai]ie<l in them; because it 
is easy to perceive that he might 
have motives for saying nothing; 
and, though the negative argument, 
as it is called, or inference that a 
fact is not true, because such and 
such [lersons have not mentioned 
it, is, taken generally, weaker than 
positive testimony, it will frequently 
supply prerogative instances where 
the latter docs not. Launoy, in a 
little treatise, J)e Auctoritate Ne- 
gantis Arguinenti, which displays 
more plain .sense than ingenuity or 
philosophy, lays it down that a fact 
of a public nature, which is nut 
mentioned by any writer within 
200 years of the lime, supposing, 
of course, that there is extant a 
competent iimnher of writers who 
would naturally have mentioned 
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would refer any one ^ho may doubt tliis to his 
History of Winds, as one sample of what we mean 
by the Baconian method, and ask whether a kind of 
investigation, analogous to what is therein pursued 
for the sake of eliciting physical truths, might 
not be employed in any analytical process where 
general or even particular facts are sought to be 
known. Or if an example is required of such an 
investigation, let uij look at the copious induction 
from the ])ast and actual history of mankind upon 
which Malthus established his general theory of 
the causes which liave retarded the natural })ro- 
grcss of population. Upon all tlicse subjects before 
mentioned, there has been an astonishing improve¬ 
ment in tlie reasoning of the learned, and perhaps 
of the world at large since the time of Bacon, 
though much remains very defective. In what de- 
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it, is not to be belicvctl. Tiic 
period seems niliicr arbitrary, ami 
was possibly so con.sidorcil b^* 
hiinseif; but the general priiici- 
j)]e is of the bigliest iui])orlanee 
ill historical criticism. 'J'hiis, 
in the once celebrated question 
of l*opc Joan, the silence of all 
writers near tlic time as to so 
womlcrful a fact, wasjusllydeciiictl 
a kind of prerogative ariTumeut, 
when set in opposition to the many 
repetitions of the story in later 
ages. But the silence of Ciildas 
and Bode as to the victories of 
Arthur is no such argument against 
their reality, because they were 
not under an In'storical obligation, 
or any strong motive, which woidd 
jircvcnt their silence. Generally 
speaking, the more anomalous and 
interesting an event is, liic stronger 
is the argument against its triitli 

V 


from the silence of contemporaries, 
on account of tlie propen.sity of 
mankind to believe and recount 
tlic niiirvf lions ; and the weaker is 
the ai’giimciit from the tesfiniony 
of later times for the same roa.son. 
A similar analogy bolds also in 
jurispriulcnce. The [irinciplc of 
our law, rejecting licarsay and se¬ 
condary evidence, is founded on 
the Uaeonian rule. Fifty persons 
may depose that they have heard 
of a fact or of its circuni.stanccs ; 
but the cye-\vitnc.ss is the prero¬ 
gative instance. It would carry u.s 
too far to develop this at length, 
even if I were fidly prcfiarctl to do 
ho ; but this much may lead us to 
think, that whoever .shall fill up 
tliat lamentulde demlcralum, the 
logic of (widence, ought to have 
famili.iriscd liimsclf with the No¬ 
vum Orgauum. 

I. 
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gree it may be owing to the prevalence of a physi¬ 
cal philosophy founded upon his inductive logic, 
it might not be uninteresting to iiKpiire.* 

7.5. It is probable that Lord liacon never much 
followed up in his own mind that application of his 
method to psychological, and still less to moral and 
political subjects, which he has declared himself 
to intend. The distribution of the Instauratio 
Magna, which he has prefixed to it, relates wholly 
to physical science. lie has in no one instance 
given an example, in tjie Novum Organum, from 
moral philosophy, and one only, that of artificial 
memory, from what he would have called logic, t 
] 3 ut we must constantly remember that the philo¬ 
sophy of Bacon was left exceedingly incomplete. 
Many lives would not have sufficed for what he 
had planned, and he gave only the horte subnecioce 


^ “ Thc‘ efibets which Bacon’s 
have hitherto protlucctl, 
havt! indeed heen far more con¬ 
spicuous in physics than in tiie sci¬ 
ence of mind. Kven here, liow- 
cver, they have been great and 
most important, a.s well as in some 
collateral branches of knowledge, 
such as natural jurlspriidcnec, pt>- 
litical economy, critici.sm and mo¬ 
rals, which spring n|) from the same 
root, or rather which are branches 
of that tree of which the science 
of mind is the trunk.” StewartN 
Philosophical Essa>s, Prelim. Dis¬ 
sertation. The principal advan- 
tago, perhaps, of those hal)it.s of 
reasoning which the Baconian me¬ 
thods, whether Icarnetl <lirectly,or 
through the many disciples of that 
school, have a tendency to gene¬ 
rate, is that they render men cau¬ 
tious and pains-taking in the pur¬ 
suit of truth, and therefore restrain 
them from deciding too soon. Ne¬ 


mo rcpcritiir (]iii in rebus ip.siset cx- 
perientia iiiorain fecen't legitiinain. 
These words arc more I’rcqueutly 
true of moral and political reason- 
ers than of any others. Men apply 
historical or personal experience, 
but they apply it hastily, and with¬ 
out giving themselves time for 
cither a copious or an exact induc¬ 
tion; the great majority being too 
much influenced by passion, party- 
spirit, or vanity, or perhaps by af¬ 
fections moraliy right, but not the 
less dangerous in reasoning, to 
maintain the fKiticnt and dispas¬ 
sionate suspense of judgment (««•«- 
wliic'h ought to bo the con¬ 
dition of our enquiries. 

j- Nov. Organ, ii. 2G. It may 
however he observed, that we find 
a few passages in the ethical part 
of Do Aiigmcntis, lib, vii, cap. 3., 
which show that he had sonic no¬ 
tions of moral induction germinat¬ 
ing in his mind. 
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of his own. It is evident that he liad turned liis 
tlioughts to physical philosophy rather for an ex¬ 
ercise of his reasoning faculties, and out of his in¬ 
satiable thirst for knowledge, than from any pe¬ 
culiar aptitude for their subjects, much less any 
advantage of opportunity for their cultivation. He 
was more eminently the philosopher of human, 
than of general nature. Hence he is exact as n ell 
as profound in all his reflections on civil life and 
mankind, while his conjectures in natural philo¬ 
sophy, though often very acute, are apt to wander 
far from the truth in consequence of his defective 
acquaintance with the phenomena of nature. His 
Centiirics of Natural History give abundant proof 
of this. He is, in all these inquiries, like one 
doubtfully, and by degrees, making out a distant 
prospect, but often deceived by the haze. But if 
we compare what may be found in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth books l)e Auginentis, in the 
Essays, the History of Henry VII. and the va¬ 
rious short treatises contained in his works, on 
moral and political wisdom, and on luuniin nature, 
from experience of which all such wisdom is drawn, 
with the Rhetoric, Ethics, and Politics of Aristotle, 
or with the historians most celebrated for their 
deep insight into civil society and human character, 
with Thucydides, Tacitus, Philip de Comines, Ma- 
chiavel, Davila, Hume, we shall, I think, find that 
one man may almost be compared with all of these 
together'. When Galileo is named as equal to 
Bacon, it is to be remembered that Galileo was no 
moral or political philosopher, and in this depart¬ 
ment Leibnitz certainly falls very short of Bacon. 
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Burke, perhaps, comes, of all modern writers, the 
nearest to him ; but though Bacon may not be more 
profound than Burke, he is still more copious and 
comprehensive. 

7(5* The comparison of Bacon and Galileo is 
naturally built ujion the influence which, in the 
same age, they exerted in overthrowing the phi- 
losojiliy of the schools, and in founding that new 
disci^iline of real science which has rendered the 
last centuries glorious. Hiune has given the pre¬ 
ference to the latter, who made accessions to the 
domain of human knowledge so splendid, so in- 
acccs.sible to cavil, so unecpiivocal in their results, 
that the majority of mankind would perhaps be 
carried along with this decision. There seems 
however to be no doubt that tlic mind of Bacon 
was more comprehensive and profound. But these 
comparisons are apt to involve inconimemurable 
relations. In their own intellectual characters, 
they bore no great re.semblancc to each other. 
Bacon had scarce any knowledge of geometry, and 
so far ranks much below not only Galileo, but Des¬ 
cartes, Newton, and i.eibnitz, all signalised by 
wonderful discoveries in the science of quantity, 
or in that i)art of physics which employs it. He 
has, in one of the profound aphorisms of the 
Novum Organum, distinguished the two species 
of philosoi)hical genius, one jnore apt to |)erceive 
the differences of thing.s, the other their analogies. 
In a mind of the highest oi’der neither of these 
powers will be really deficient, and his own in¬ 
ductive method is at once the best exercise of 
both, and the best safeguard against the excess 
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of either. But, upon the whole, it may certainly 
be said, that the genius of Lord Bacon was 
naturally more inclined to collect the resemblances 
of nature than to note her differences. This is 
the case with men like him of sanguine temper, 
warm fancy, and brilliant wit; but it is not the 
frame of mind which is best suited to strict rea¬ 
soning. 

77 * ft is no proof of a solid acquaintance with 
Lord Bacon’s philosophy, to deify his name as the 
ancient schools did those of. their founders, or even 
to exaggerate the powers of his genius. Powers 
they were surprisingly great, yet limited in their 
range, and not in all respects equal; nor could 
they overcome every impediment of circumstance. 
Even of Bacon it may be said, that he attempted 
more than he has achieved, and perhaps more 
than he clearly apprehended. His objects appear 
sometimes indistinct, and I am not sure that they 
are always consistent. In the Advancement of 
Learning, he aspired to fill up, or at least to 
indicate, the deficiencies in every department of 
knowledge, he gradually confined himself to philo¬ 
sophy, and at length to jihysics. But few of his 
works can be deemed comjiletc, not even the 
treatise De Augmentis, which comes nearer to it 
than most of the rest. Hence the study of Lord 
Bacon is difficult, and not, as I conceive, very well 
adapted to those who have made no progress 
whatever in the exact sciences, nor accustomed 
themselves to independent thinking. They have 
never been made a text-book in our universities; 
though, after a judicious course of preparatory 
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criAP. studies, by which I mean a good foundation in 
geometry and tJie pliilosophical principles of gram¬ 
mar, the first book of the Novum Organum might 
be very advantageously combined with the instruc¬ 
tion of an enlightened lecturer.* 

* It by no means is to be in- belonged. Ali the reflection I have 
ferred, that because the actual text been able to give to the subject has 
of Bacon is not always such as can convinced me of the in efficacy of 
be well ninlerstood by very j^oiing the syllogistic art in enabling us to 
men, I object to their being lc<l to think rightly for ourselves, or, 
the real principles of inductive phi- which is part of thinking rightly, 
losophy, whicli alone will teach in detecting those fallacies of others 
them to think, firmly but not pre- which might impose on our under- 
suin[)tuonsly, for themselves, I'cw standing before Ave have acijnircd 
defects, on the contrary, in our that art. It has been olten al- 
s^'stem of education arc more vi- leged, and, as far as I can judge, 
siblc than the want of an adequate with perfect truth, that no man, 
course of logic; and this is not who can be Avorth answering, ever 
likely to be rectified so long as commits, except through mere in- 
tbe Aristotelian methods challenge advertence, any paralogisms which 
that denominulion exclusively of the common logic serves to point 
all other aids to the reasoning fa- out. It is easy enough to construct 
ciiltics. The position that nothing s'^llogisms which sin against its 
else is to be called logic, were it rules; but the (picstion is,liy whom 
even agreeable to the derivation of they were employed. It is not iin- 
thc Avord, Avhich it is not, or to common, as I am aware, to repre- 
the usage of tlie ancients, Avhich is sent an adversary as reasoning il- 
by no means uniformly the case, or logically; but this is generally el- 
to that of modern philosophy and fccted by putting his argument into 
correct language, which is certainly our own words. The grca#/uidt 
not at all the case, is no answer to of all, over-induction, or the asser- 
the question, Avhctlicr wiiat wc call tion of a general premise upon an 
logic docs not deserve to be taught iiisufficicut examination of parti¬ 
al all. culars, cannot be discovered or 

A living writer of high repnta- cured b} imy hgical skill; and this 
tion, Avho has at least fiill}'^ niuicr- is the error into wliich men really 
stood his own subject, and illiis- fail, not that of omitting to 
trated i* belter than his prcdoces- Mr middle ierm^ though it comes in 
sor.s from a more enlarged reading effect, and often in appearance, to 
and thinking, wherein his own the same thing. 1 do not contend 
acuteness has been imjirov'cd by the that the rules of syllogism, which 
writers of the Baconian school, has are very short and simple, ought 
been unfortunately instrumental, not to he learned; or that there 
by the very^ merits of his treatise may not be some advantage in oc- 
on T-ogic, m keeping up the preju- casionally stating our own argii- 
diccs on this subject, which have incnt, or calling on another to state 
generally been deemed cliaractcr- his,in a regular form (an advantage, 
istic of the university to Avhich he however, rather dialectical, which 
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78 . The ignorance of Bacon in mathematics, and, 
what was much worse, his inadequate notions of 
tlieir utility, must be reckoned among the chief 


is, in other words, rhetorical, than 
one which affects the reasoning 
faculties themselves) ; nor do J 
deny that it is philosophically worth 
while to know tJiat all ^rtirra/ rra- 
sonhiff worth mviy be reduced into 
sylloi^isni, as it is to know that 
most of geometry may be resolved 
into the super-position of equal tri¬ 
angles ; hut to represent this por¬ 
tion of logical science as the whole, 
appears to me almost like teaching 
the scholar Kuclid’s axioms, and 
the axiomatic theorem to wliich I 
have alluded, and calling this the 
science of geometry. The fol¬ 
lowing passage from the I’ort- 
Koyal logic is very judicious and 
candid, giving as much to the Aris¬ 
totelian sj'stem as It ileservcs: 
“ (lette partic,que nous avuns niain- 
tennnt a traitor, qui comprend les 
regies dll raisoiinemcnt, est cstiincc 
la plus importantc dc la logiqiic, ct 
e’est presque rmiiquc qu’on y traite 
avdl quclque soin ; juais il y a su- 
jet dc doutcr si ellc est aussi utile 
qu’oii sc riinaglne. La phipart dcs 
erreurs ilcs liommes, coiiimc nous 
avoiis deja dit ailleurs, viennent 
hien plus tic ce qii'ils raisonnent 
snr de taiix principes, qiie non pas 
de cc qu*ils raisonnent nial suivant 
lours principes. II arrive rareineut 
qifon sc laisse troniper par dcs 
raisonncnicns qul ne soient faux 
que parccqiic la consequence cn 
est mal tircc; ct ceux tpii nc sc- 
roient pas capables deii recon¬ 
noitre la faussete par la seulc hi- 
nii^rc dc la raison, ne Ic seroient 
pas ordinuireuient d’entendre ics 
riigles qui; Ton en doniie, ct encore 
moins de Ics appliquer. Neanmoins, 
qiiatid on nc considercroit ccs regies 


qiic cotnnic dcs veriles specula- 
tives, dies bcrviroieiit tonjours a 
cxcreer Tebprit; et de plus, on nc 
pent nicr (]ifelles n’aicnt quelqtic 
usage cn (|uel(pics rencontres, ct a 
IVganI de quel(|ucs per.sonnes, qui, 
etaiit d’un nature! vif ct penetrant, 
nc sc laissent quclquefois tromper 
par des fausscs consequences, quo 
hiutc d’iittcntion, ii qiioi la reflex¬ 
ion (jifils feroient sur ccs regies, 
seroit caj)ablc de remedier.” Art 
dc Penser, part iii. IJow different 
is this sensible passage from one 
quoted from some anonymous 
writer in Wliateley’s Logic, p, 34. 
“ A fallacy consists of an ingeiii- 
tuis mixture of Irutli and falsehood 
so entangled,so intimately blended, 
that the fallacy is, in tlie chemical 
phrase, held in solution; one drop 
of ioutid is tliat test which 

immediately disunite.s them, makes 
the foreign suhntaiice visible, anti 
precipitates it to the bottom.'* One 
fallacy, it might he an.swcred, as 
common as any, is the ftdse ana/ogt/^ 
tlio misleatiing the iiiiiul by a com¬ 
parison, where there is no real pro¬ 
portion or resemblance. The che¬ 
mist’s test is the uercxsai't/ means 
of detecting the foreign substance; 
if the “ tlrop of sound logic” be 
such, it is strange tliat lawyers, 
matlieinaticians, and mankiiul in 
general, should so sparingly ern- 
|>loy it; the fact being notoriou.s, 
tliat those most eminent for strong 
reasoning [lowers arc I’arely con¬ 
versant with the syilogi.stic method. 
It is also well known, that these 
” intimately blended mixtures of 
truth and falsehood" deceive no 
man of plain sense. So much for 
the hsL 
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defects in liis philosophical writings. In a remark¬ 
able passage of the Advancement of Learning, he 
held mathematics to be a part of metaphysics; but 
the place of this is altered in the Latin, and they 
are treated as merely auxiliary or instrumental to 
physical inquiry. He had some prejudice against 
pure mathematics, and thought they had been 
unduly elevated in comparison with the realities of 
nature. “ I know not,” he says, “ how it has arisen 
that mathematics and logic, which ought to be the 
serving-maids of physical philosophy, yet affecting 
to vaunt the certainty that belongs to them, pre¬ 
sume to exercise a dominion over her.” It is 
surely very erroneous to speak of geometry, which 
relates to the objective realities of s])acc, and to 
natural objects so far as extended, as a mere hand¬ 
maid of physical philosophy, and not rather a part 
of it. Playfaii' has matle some good remarks on 
the advantages derived to experimental philosoj)hy 
itself from the mere application of geometry and 
algebra. And one of the reflections which this 
ought to excite is, that we are not to conceive, as 
some hastily do, that there can be no real utility to 
mankind, even of that kind of utility which con¬ 
sists in multijflying the conveniences and luxuries 
of life, springing from theoretical and speculative 
inquiry. The history of algebra, so barren in the 
days of Tartaglia and Vieta, so productive of 
wealth, when applied to dynamical calculations in 
our own, may be a sufficient answer. 

79 . One of the petty blemishes which, though 
lost in the splendour of Lord Bacon’s excellencies, 
it is not unfair to mention, is connected with the 
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peculiar cliaracteristics of his miiul} lie is sometimes 
too mctajihorical and witty. His remarkable talent 
for discovering analogies seems to have inspired 
him with too much regard to them as arguments, 
even when they must appear to any common 
reader fanciful and far-fetched. His terminology, 
chiefly for the same reason, is often a little affected, 
and, in Latin, rather barbarous. The divisions of 
his prerogative instances in the Novum Organum 
arc not always founded upon intelligible distinctions. 
And the general obscurity of the style, neither 
himself nor his assistants being good masters of 
the Latin language, which at the best is never 
flexible or cojiious enough for our philosojiliy, 
renders the perusal of both his gicat works too 
laborious for the iinjiaticnt reader, llrucker lias 
well observed that the Novum Organum has been 
neglected by the generality, and proved of far less 
service than it would otherwise have been in philo¬ 
sophy, in consequence of these very defects, as 
well as the real depth of the author’s mind.* 

80. What has been the fame of Bacon “the 
wisest, greatest, of mankind,” it is needless to say. 
What has been his real influence over mankind, 
how much of our enlarged atid exact knowledge 
may be attributed to his inductive method, what of 
this again has been due to a thorough study of his 
writings, and what to an indirect and secondaiy 

* Lcgcnda ipsa nobilissinia Irac- titioiuim artificio IcctoroJii non re- 
tatioabillis est,qm in rcriini natn- moraretur, longc plura, fniam iac- 
ndium inquisitione felidtur |)i*o- tiini est, contulissct ad pliilo.sophiro 
gredi cupiunt, Qiue si panic plus cmaulatioULMii. lli.s ciiini obsLaii- 
hiininis ct pcrspicuitatis Itaberct, tibu.s a pkrisqiie Iioc organum lic¬ 
et novonmi tenninoruin ct par- glcctiim est. liist, Philos, v. 99. 
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acquaintance with tliein, are questions of another 
kind, and less easily solved. Stewart, tlie phi¬ 
losopher who has dwelt most on the praises of 
Bacon, while he conceives him to have exercised 
a considerable influence over the English men of 
science in the seventeenth century, supposes on 
the authority of Montucla, that he did not “ com¬ 
mand the general admiration of Europe,” till the 
publication of the preliminary discourse to the 
French Encyclopaedia by Diderot and D’Alembert. 
This, however, is by much too precipitate a con¬ 
clusion. lie became almost immediately known 
on the continent. Gassendi was one of his most 
ardent admirers. Descartes mentions him, I be¬ 
lieve, once only, in a letter to Mersenne in ; 

but he was of all men the most unwilling to praise 
a contemporary. It may be said that these were 
philosophers, and that their testimony does not 
imj)ly the admiration of mankind. But writers of 
a very different character mention him in a familiar 
manner. Richelieu is said t o have highly esteemed 
Lord Bacon.t And it may in some measure be 
due to this, that in the Sentimens de I’Academie 
Fran^aise sur Ic Cid, he is alluded to, simply by 
the name Bacon, as one well known.$ Voitiire, 


* Vol, vi. p. y 10. edit. Cousin, 
f The only authority that I can 
now quote for this is iibt very 
good, tliat of Aubrey’s Manu¬ 
scripts, which I find in Seward’s 
Anecdotes, iv, 328. But it seems 
not improbable. The .same book 
quotes Balzac as saying: “ Crotons 
done, pour I’amonr du Chancelier 
Bacon, que toutes Ics folies dcs 
ancicus soiit $agcs; ct tous Icurs 


songos stores, et de oclles-la qui 
sont estijiiocs piires fables, il n’y 
en a pas unc, qnclquc bizarre ct 
extravagante qu’elle soit, qui n’ait 
son fondement dans riiLstoiro, xi 
Von cn veut croire Bacon^ et qui 
n’ait etc dtguisue de la sorte par 
Ics sages du vieux temps, pour la 
rendre plus utile aux peuples. 

X p.44. (1033.) 
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in a letter to Costar, about the same time, bestows 
high eulogy on some passages of Bacon which his 
correspondent had sent to liim, and observes that 
Horace would have been astonished to hear a 
barbarian Briton discourse in such a style. The 
treatise De Augmentis was republished in France 
in 1624, the year after its appearance in England. 
It was translated into French as early as l632j no 
great proofs of neglect. Editions came out in 
Holland, 164.5, 1(5.52, and 16(52.* Even the No¬ 
vum Organum, which, as has been said, never 
became so })opular as his other writings, was thrice 
printed in Holland, inl6l<.5,l650,andl660.t Leib¬ 
nitz and I’uffendorf arc loud in their expressions of 
admiration, the former ascribing to him the revival 
of true philosophy as fully as we can at present, t 
1 should be more inclined to doubt whether he were 
adecpiatcly valued by his countrymen in his own 
time, or in the immediately subsecpicnt period. 
Under the first Stuarts, there was little taste among 
studious men but for theology, and chiefly for a 
theology which, proceeding with an extreme defer¬ 
ence to authority, could not but generate a dispo- 


* J’ili trouve jiarfuitcnicnt beau 
tout ee quo votis me niaiulc/ dc 
Bacon. Mais iie voiis scmble t’il 
pas qii’ Horace qui clisoit, Visam 
Britannos hospitibiis tbros, scroit 
bien etonne <rcntentlre iin barbarc 
discourir couinie cola ? Costar is 
said by Bayle to have borrowed 
much from Bacon. La Mothe Ic 
Vaycr mentions him in his Dia¬ 
logues ; in fact, instances are nu¬ 
merous. 

f Montagu’s Life of Bacon, 
p. 407. He has not mentioned an 

VOL. TII, 


edition at Strasburg, 1G35, whicli 
is in the British Museum. 

There is also an edition without 
time or place, hi the catalogue of 
the British Museum, 

J Brucker, v. 05. Stewart saya 
that “ Bu} Ic tiocs not ^ivc above 
tw'clvc lines to Bacon hut he 
calls him one of the greatest men 
of his age, and the length of an 
article in Ba>le was never designed 
to he a measure of the merit of its 
subject. 
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CHAP, sition of mind, even upon other subjects, alien to 
_ the progressive and inquisitive spirit of the in¬ 
ductive philosophy.* The institution of the Royal 
Society, or ratlier the love of physical science out 
of which that institution arose, in the second part 
of the seventeenth century, made England resound 
with the name of her illustrious chancellor. Few 
now spoke of him without a kind of homage that 
only the greatest men receive. Yet still it was by 
natural philosophers alone that the writings of Ba¬ 
con were much studied. The editions of his works. 


* It is not unconinion to meet 
with persons, especially wlio are 
or have bc(?n eiif'aj^etl in teaeliin^ 
others what l!»ey have 

themselves received in the like 
manner, to whom the imluctivo 
philosophy appears a mere school 
of scepticism, or at best wholly in- 
applicahle to any subjects whicli 
require entire conviction. A cer¬ 
tain deduction from certain pre¬ 
mises is the only reasoning; they 
acknowledge. This is peculiarly the 
case with theologians, hut it is also 
extended to every thing which is 
taught in a syntlictic maimer. 
Lord Bacon has a rcmarkaiile pas¬ 
sage on this in the Oth book De 
Augmentis. J^ostqnarn articnli et 
principia religioni.s Jam in seditms 
suis fucrint locata, ita iit a ratioiiis 
examine penitns eximantnr, turn 
deinnm conceditur ab illis illationes 
deilvarc ac deducero, secundum 
analogiani ipsorum. In rebus ({ui- 
dem naturalibus hoc non tenet. 
Nam ct ipsa principia examini sub- 
jiciuntur; per indiictionein, in- 
qiiain, licet minimo per syllogis- 
iniini. Atquc eadem ilia nullam 
hahent cum ratione repiignantiam, 
ut ab codcin fontc cum prinne pro- 
positiones, turn mediae, dediican- 
tur. Alitcrfit in rcligionc; ubi et 
primm propositiones uutliopystatm 


sunt, atqne per sc .su!)sl.stentcs ; 
et rui'Mis non reguntur ab ilia 
ratione qum propositiones consc- 
qnentes dodneit. Ncqne tameii 
hoc fit in religionc sola, sed etiani 
in aliis scientiis, tain gravioribus, 
<|uain levioribus, ubi scilicet pro- 
positioncs hunuime placita sunt, 
non posita; siquiilcm et in illis 
rationis iisus ubsolutus esse non 
potest. Videmus cnim in ludis. 
puta schaccorum, uiit shnililius, 
prioiTis liuii norinas ct leges mere 
positivas esse, et ad placitutn; 
qiias recipi, non in dispiitutioncm 
vocari, jirorsus oporteat ; iit vero 
vincas, ct pci’ite hisum instituas, 
hi artificu>rum est ct rationale. 
Eodem inodo fit ct in Icgibus hu- 
munis ; in quibus baud pauca: sunt 
maximse, lit loqnuntiir, hoc est, 
placita mera Juris, quaj auctoritatc 
iiiagis quatn ratione nituntur, nc- 
qiie in disccptationein veniunt. 
Quid vero sit justissimuni, non 
ab-sohitc, sed relative, Jioc est ex 
nnalogia illarum maximarum, id 
dernuin rationale est, ct latum dis- 
putationi canipum prachet. This 
passage, well weighed, may show 
us where, why, and by whom the 
synthetic and syllogistic methods 
have been preferred to the induc¬ 
tive and analytical. 
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except the Essays, were tew j the Novum Organum 
never came separately from the English press.* 
They were not even much quoted; for I believe 
it will be found that the fashion of referring to the 
brilliant passages of the De Augmentis and the 
Novum Organum, at least in books designed for 
the (general reader, is not much older than the 
close of the last century. Scotland has the merit 
of having led the way; Reid, Stewart, Robison, 
and Playfair turned that which had been a blind 
veneration into a rational worship; and I should 
suspect that more have read Lord Bacon within 
these thirty years than in the two j)receding cen¬ 
turies. It may be an usual consequence of the 
enthusiastic panegyrics lately poured upon his name, 
that a more positive efficacy has sometimes been 
attributed to his philosophical writings than they 
really possessed, and it might bo asked whether 
Italy, where he was probably not much known, 
were not the true school of experimental philo¬ 
sophy in Europe, whether his methods of investi¬ 
gation were not chiefly such as men of sagacity and 
lovers of truth might simultaneously have devised. 
But, whatever may have been the case with respect 
to actual discoveries in science, we must give to 
written wisdom its proper meed ; no books prior 
to those of Lord Bacon carried mankind so far on 

* The De Augmentis was only since. But they had been printed 
once published after the first edi- at Frankfort in 1665. It is un- 
tion, in 1(>38. An indifFei'cnt trans- necessary to ob.serve, tluit many 
lation, by Gilbert Watts, came out copies of the foreign editions were 
in 1C40. No edition of Bacon’s brought to this country. Thi.s is 
Works was published in England mostly taken from Mr. Montagu’s 
before 1730 ; another appeared in account. 

1740, and there have been several 

Q 2 
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CHAP, the road to truth j none have obtained so thorough 
a triumph over arrogant usurpation without seeking 
to substitute another; and he may be compared 
with those liberators of nations, who have given 
tlicm laws by which they might govern themselves, 
and retained no homage but their gratitude,* 


* I Ikivc met, Hince llii.s pas.sa^c 
was written, with one in Stewart's 
Life of lieul, which seems to state 
the effects of Bacon's philosoplu'' 
in a just and temperate spirit, and 
which I rather quote, because tliis 
WTitcr has, by his eulogies on that 
philosopliy, led some to an exag- 
ytrated notion. “ Tlie influence 
of Bacon’s genius on the subse¬ 
quent progress of pitysicul dis¬ 
covery lias liecn seldom duly ap¬ 
preciated; by some writers almost 
entire! V overlooked, and bv others 
eon.sidercd as the sole cause of tlie 
reformation in science which has 
•since taken place. Of these two 
extremes, the latter certainly is 
the least wide of the truth : for in 
the whole history of lctttM\s no 
other individual can be mentioned 
whose exertions have had so in- 
di.sputahlc an effect in forwarding 
the intellectual progress of man¬ 
kind. On the other hand it must 
be acknowledged that before the 
sera when Bacon appeared, variou.s 
philosophers in tliffercnt fiarts of 
Biiropc had struck into the right 
path; anil it may perhajis he 
doubted, whether any one iuqjort- 
ant rule with respect to the true 
method of investigation be con¬ 
tained in his works, of which no 
liint can be traced in those of his 
predecessors. His great merit lay 
in concentrating their feeble and 


scattered lights ; fixing the atten¬ 
tion of philosophers on tiic distin¬ 
guishing characteristics of true and 
of false science, by a fclicitj'^ of 
illustration peculiar to himself, se¬ 
conded by tlie coinnKUHling powers 
of a bold and figurative eloquence. 
The method of investigation which 
he recommenticd had been firc- 
viously follotvcd in every instance 
in which any solid discovery had 
been made with respect to the laws 
of nature; but it had been followed 
accidentalh and without any regu¬ 
lar preconceived design ; and it 
was reserved Ibr him to reduce to 
rule and method what others had 
effected, cither fortuitously, or from 
sonic momentary gliinp.se of the 
truth. These remarks arc not in¬ 
tended to detract from the just 
glory of Bacon ; for they apply to 
all those, without exception, who 
have systematised the principles of 
any of the arts. Indeed they apply 
less forcibly to him than to any 
other philosopher whose studies 
Imve been directed to objects ana¬ 
logous to his ; inasmuch as wc 
know of no art of which the rules 
have been reduced siicccs.sfully into 
a didactic form, when the art itself 
was as much in infancy as expe¬ 
rimental philosophy was when 
Bacon wrote.” Account of Life 
and Writings of Reid, sect. 2. 
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Oil the Metaphysical Philoso^^hy of Descartes, 

81. Rene Descartes was born in 1506 of an fiariyiifeof 
ancient family in Toiiraine. An inquisitive ciiri- 
osity into tlie nature and causes of all lie saw is 
said to have distinguished his childhood, and this 
was certainly accompanied by an uncommon facility 
and. clearness of apprehension. At a very early age 
he entered the college of the Jesuits at La Fleche, 
and passed through their entire course of literature 
and philosophy. It was now, at the age of sixteen, 
as he tells us, that he began to reflect, with little 
satisfaction, on his studies, finding his mind beset 
with error, and obliged to confess that he liad 
learned nothing but the conviction of his igno¬ 
rance. Yet he knew that he had been educated 
in a famous school, and that he was not deemed 
behind his contemporaries. The ethics, the logic, 
even the geometry of the ancients, did not fill his 
mind with that clear stream of truth, for which he 
was ever thirsting. On leaving La Fleche, the young 
Descartes mingled for some years in the world, and 
served as a volunteer both under Prince Maurice, 
and in the Imperial army. Yet during this period 
there were intervals when he withdrew himself 
wholly from society, and devoted his leisure to 
mathematical science. kSome germs also of his 
peculiar philosophy were already ripening in his 
mind. 

82. Descartes was twenty-three years old when hi, begm- ■ 
passing a solitary winter in his quarters at Neu- losophuS.'"* 

Q 3 
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burg on the Danube, he began to resolve in his 
mind the futility of all existing systems of phi¬ 
losophy, and the discrepancy of opinions among the 
generality of mankind, which rendered it probable 
that no one had yet found out the road to real 
science. He determined therefore to set about the 
investigation of truth for himself, erasing from his 
mind all pre-conceivod judgments, as having been 
hastily and precariously taken up. He laid down 
for his guidance a few fundamental rules of logic, 
such as to admit nothing as true which he did not 
clearly perceive, and to proceed from the simpler 
notions to the more complex, taking the method of 
geometers, by which they had gone so much 
farther than others, for the true art of reasoning. 
Commencing therefore with the mathematical sci¬ 
ences, and observing that, however different in 
their subjects, they treat properly of nothing but 
the relations of quantity, he fell, almost accident¬ 
ally, as his words seem to import, on the great 
discovery that geometrical curves may be expressed 
algebraically.* This gave him more hope of suc¬ 
cess in applying his method to other parts of phi¬ 
losophy. 

83. Nine years more elapsed, during which Des¬ 
cartes, though he quitted military service, continued 
to observe mankind in various parts of Europe, still 
keeping his heart fixed on the great aim he had 
proposed to himself, but, as he confesses, without 
having framed the scheme of any philosophy be¬ 
yond those of his contemporaries. He deemed his 


* Giuvres dc Descartes, par Cousin. Paris, 1824, vol. i. p. I4;j. 
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time of life immature for so stupendous a task. chap. 
But at the age of thirty-three, with little notice to 
his friends, he quitted Paris, convinced that abso¬ 
lute retirement was indispensable for that rigorous 
investigation of first principles he now determined 
to institute, and retired into Holland. In this 
country he remained eight years so completely 
aloof from the distractions of the world, that he 
concealeil his very place of residence, though pre¬ 
serving an intercourse of letters with many friends 
in France. 

84. In 1687 he broke upon the world with a nis pubu- 
volume containing the Discourse upon Method, the 
Dioptrics, the Meteors, and the Geometry. It is 
only with tlie first that we are for the present con¬ 
cerned.* In this discourse, the most interesting 
perhaps of Descartes’ writings, on account of the 
picture of his life, and of the progress of his studies 
that it furnishes, we find the Cartesian metapliysics, 
which do not consist of many articles, almost as fully 
detailed as in any of his later works. In the 
Meditationcs de Prima Pliilosophia, published in 
Latin, l6l<I, these fundamental principles are laid 
down again more at length. He iiivited the criti¬ 
cism of philosophers on these famous Meditations. 

They did not refuse the challenge; and seven sets 
of objections, from as many different quarters, with 
seven replies from Descartes himself, are subjoined 
to the later editions of the Meditations. The Prin¬ 
ciples of Philosophy, published in Latin in 1644, 
contains what may be reckoned the final statement, 


» i.i, p. 
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which occupies most of the first book, written with 
uncommon conciseness and precision. The beauty 
of philosophical style which distinguished Descartes 
is never more seen than in this first book of the 
Principia, the translation of which was revised by 
Clerselier, an eminent friend of the author. It is a 
contrast at once to the elliptical brevity of Aris¬ 
totle, who hints, or has been supposed to hint, the 
most important positions in a short clause, and to the 
verbose, figurative declamation of many modern 
metaphysicians. In this admirable perspicuity 
Descartes was imitated by his disciples Arnaud 
and Malebranclie, especially the former. His un¬ 
finished posthumous treatise, the “ Inquiry after 
Truth by Natural lieason,” is not carried farther 
than a partial development of the same leading prin¬ 
ciples of Cartesianism. There is consequently a 
great deal of apparent repetition in the works of 


Descartes, but such as on attentive consideration 
will show, not perhaps much real variance, but some 
new lights that had occurred to tlie author in the 
course of his reflections.* 

85. In pursuing the examination of the first 
principles of knowledge, Descartes perceived not 
only that he had cause to doubt of the various 
opinions he had found current among men, from 
that very circumstance of their variety, but that 


# A work has lately been pu!)- 
Ii^hell, Essais Philosophujues, sui- 
vis lie la Metaphysjqne tie Des¬ 
cartes resemblec et mise cn ortlrc, 
par L, A. Oruyer, 4 vols-, Brux¬ 
elles, 1832. In the fourth volume 
we find the metaphysical passages 
iii the writings of Descartes, in¬ 


cluding his correspondence, ar¬ 
ranged inctliodically in his own 
words, but with the omission of a 
large part of the objections to the 
Meditations and of his rej)lies. I 
did not however see this work in 
time to make use ol it. 
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the sources of all that he had received for truth 
themselves, namely, the senses, had afforded him 
no indisputable certainty. He began to recollect 
how often he had been misled by appearances, 
which had at first sight given no intimation of their 
fallacy, and asked himself in vain, by what infal¬ 
lible test ho could discern the reality of external 
objects, or at least their conformity to his idea of 
them. The strong impressions made in sleep led 
him to inquire whether all he saw and felt might 
not be in a dream. It was true that there seemed 
to be some notions more elementary than the rest, 
such as extension, figure, duration, which could not 
be reckoned fallacious; nor could he avoid owning 
that, if there were not an existing triangle in the 
world, the angles of one conceived by the mind, 
though it were in sleep, must appear equal to two 
right angles, lint even in this certitude of demon¬ 
stration he soon found something deficient; to err 
in geometrical reasoning is not impossible: why 
might he not err in this ? especially in a train of 
consequences, the particular terms of which arc 
not at the same instant present to the mind. But 
above all, there might be a superior being, powerful 
enough and willing to deceive him. It was no kind 
of answer to treat this as imj)robable, or as an arbi¬ 
trary hy[)othesis. He liad laid down as a maxim 
that nothing could be received as truth which was 
not demonstrable, and in one place, rather hyper- 
bolically, and indeed extravagantly in apj)carance, 
says that he made little difference between merely 
probable and false suppositions; meaning this, how- 
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ever, as we may presume, in the sense of geometers, 
who would say the same thing. 

86. But, divesting himself tlius of all belief 
in what the world deemed most unquestionable, 
plunged in an abyss, as it seemed for a time, he 
soon found his feet on a rock, from which he sprang 
upwards to an unclouded sun. Doubting all things, 
abandoning all things, he came to the question, 
what is it that doubts and denies ? Something it 
must be; he might be deceived by a superior 
power, but it was he that was deceived. He felt 
his own existence; the proof of it was that he did 
feel it; that he had affirmed, that he now doubted, 
in a word, that he was a thinking substance. 
Cogito ; Ergo sum — this famous enthyinem of the 
Cartesian philosophy veiled in rather formal language 
that which was to him, and must be to us all, the 
eternal basis of conviction, which no argument can 
strengthen, which no so})histry can impair, the con¬ 
sciousness of a self within, a pcrci])ient indivisible 
Ego.* The only proof of this is that it admits of jio 
proof, that no man can pretend to douht of his own 
existence with sincerity, or to express a doubt 
without absurd and inconsistent language. 

87 . The scepticism of Descartes, it appears, 


* TItis wort!, introduced by the 
Germans, or originally [)erha|)s by 
tlie old Cartesians, is rather awk¬ 
ward, but far Jess so than the 
English pronoun I, which is also 
equivocal in sound. Stewart has 
ado[)tcd it as the lesser evil, and it 
seems reasonable not to scruple a 
word so convenient, if not neces¬ 
sary, to express the unity of the 
conscious principle. If it had been 


employed earlier, T am apt to think 
that sonic great inctuphysical ex¬ 
travagances would have been 
avoided, and some fundamental 
truths more clearly apprehended. 
Ficlitc is well known to have made 
the grand division oi'Ich and Nic/d 
Jeh^ Ego and Non Ego, the basis 
of his philosophy; in other words, 
the ditference of subjective an<l 
objective reality. 
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wliich is merely provisional, is not at all similar to 
that of the Pyrrhonists, though some of his argu¬ 
ments may have been shafts from their quiver. Nor 
(lid he make use, which is somewhat remarkable, of 
the reasonings afterwards employed by Berkley 
against the material world, though no one more 
frequently distinguished than Des Cartes between 
the objective reality, as it was then supposed to be, 
of ideas in the mind, and the external or sensible 
reality of things. Scepticism in fact was so far 
from being characteristic of his disposition, that 
his errors sprang chiefly from the opposite source, 
little as he was aware of it, from an undue positive¬ 
ness in theories which he could not demonstrate, or 
even render highly probable. 

88 . The certainty of an existing Ego easily led 
him to that of the operations of the mind, called 
afterwards by Locke ideas of reflection, the believ¬ 
ing, doubting, willing, loving, fearing, which he 


* One of the rulo.s Descartes 
lays down in his posthumous art 
oC lojijic, is that we ought never to 
busy ourselves except about ob¬ 
jects concerning which our iiiuler- 
standing appears caj)iihle of acquir¬ 
ing an unquestionable and certain 
knowledge, vol. xi. p. iid'l'. This is 
at least too unlimited a proposi¬ 
tion, and would exclude, not in¬ 
deed all probability, hut all in¬ 
quiries which must by necessity end 
in nothing more tlian probability. 
Accordingly we find i.i the next 
pages, that he; made little account 
of any sciences but arithmetic and 
geometry, or such others as equal 
tliein in certainty. “ From all 
this,” he concludes, “ we may infer, 
not that arithmetic and geometry 
arc the only sciences which we 
must learn, but tliat lie who seeks 


the road to truth should not 
trouble himself vvith any olijcrt of 
whicli he cannot have ns certain a 
knowledge as of arithmetical and 
geometrical denion.stralion.s.'’ It 
is unnecessary to observe wliat 
havoc this would make with in¬ 
vestigations, even in physics, of the 
highest importance to mankintl. 

Beattie, in the essay on Truth, 
part ii. chap. ^.,has made some un¬ 
founded criticisms on the scepti¬ 
cism of Descartes, and endeavours 
to turn into ridicule his, (.Vigitt) ; 
ergo sum. Yet if anv one siiould 
deny Ins own, or our existence, I 
do not sec how we could refute 
liim, wore lie worthy of refutation, 
but by some siu‘li language; and, 
in fact, it is what Beattie himself 
says, more paraph rustically, in an¬ 
swering llume. 
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knew by consciousness, and indeed by means of 
which alone lie knew that the Ego existed. .He 
now proceeded a step farther; and reflecting on the 
simplest truths of arithmetic and geometry, saw that 
it was as impossible to doubt of them as of the acts 
of his mind. But as he had before tried to doubt 
even of these, on the hypothesis that he might be 
deceived by a superior intelligent power, he resolved 
to inquire whether such a power existed, and if it 
did, whether it could be a deceiver. The aflirin- 
ative of the former, and the negative of the latter 
question Descartes established by that extremely 
subtle reasoning so much celebrated in the seven¬ 
teenth century, but which has less frequently been 
deemed conclusive in later times. It is at least 
that which no man, not fitted by long practice for 
metaphysical researches, will pretend to embrace. 

89. The substance of his argument was this. 
He found within himself the idea of a perfect In¬ 
telligence, eternal, infinite, nefcssary. This could 
not come from himself, nor from external things, 
because both were imperfect, and there could be 
no more in the elfcet than there is in the cause. 
And this idea requiring a cause, it could have none 
but an actual being, not a possible being, which is 
undistinguishable from mere non-entity. If how¬ 
ever this should be denied, he inquii’cs whether he, 
with this idea of God, could have existed by any 
other cause, if there were no God. Not, he argues, 
by himself; for if he were the author of his own 
being, he would have given himself every per¬ 
fection, in a word, would have been God. Not 
by his parents, for the same might be said of them. 
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and so forth, if we remount to a series of productive 
beings. Besides tliis, as much power is required 
to })rescrve as to create, and the continuance of 
existence in the eifect implies the continued ope¬ 
ration of the cause. 

90. With this argument, in itself sufficiently re¬ 
fined, Descartes blended another still more distiint 
from common apprehension. Necessary existence 
is involved in the idea of God. All other beings 
are conceivable in their essence, as things possible ; 
in God alone his essence and existence are inse¬ 
parable. Existence is necessary to perfection ; 
hence a perfect being, or (Jod, cannot be con¬ 
ceived without necessary existence. Though I do 
not know that I have misrepresented Descartes in 
this result of his very subtle argument, it is difficult 
not to treat it as a sophism. And it was always 
objected by his adversaries, that he inferred the 
necessity of the thing from the necessity of the 
idea, which was the very point in question. It 
seems impossible to vindicate many of his expres¬ 
sions, from which he never receded in the con¬ 
troversy to which his meditations gave rise. But 
the long habit of repeating in his mind the same 
scries of reasonings gave Descartes, as it will always 
do, an inward assurance of their certainty, which 
could not be weakened by any objection. The 
former argument for the being of God, whether 
.satisfactory or not, is to be distinguished from the 
present.* 

* “ From what is said already by a necessity a priori founded in 
of the ignorance wc are in of ihc its essence, as wc have showed 
essence of mind, it is evident that lime and space to lie. Some piii* 
M'c are not able to know whether losophcrs think that such a iie- 
any mind be necessarily existent ccssity may be demonstrated of 
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91 . From the idea of a perfect being Descartes 
immediately deduced the truth of his belief in an 


His <le(Uic> 
tioiis irom 
this. 


Ood from the nature of perfection. 
For God being infinitely, that is, 
absolutely perfet't, they say he must 
needs be necessarily existent; be¬ 
cause, say they, necessary existence 
is one of the greatest of [)cri’ec- 
tions. But I take this to l)e one 
of tliose false and imaginary argu¬ 
ments, that arc founded in the 
abuse of certain terms; and of all 
others this word, perfection, seems 
to have suffered most this way. I 
wish I could clearly understand 
what these philosophers mean by 
tlie word perfection, when tliey 
thus say, that necessity of existence 
is perfection. Does perfection 
Iierc signify the same thing tliat it 
<locs, wdien we say that God is in¬ 
finitely good, omnipotent, omnis¬ 
cient ? Surely perfections arc 
properly asserted of the several 
powers that attend the essences of 
things, and not of any thing else, 
but in a very unnatural and im- 
proj>er sense. Perfection is a term 
of relation, and its sense implies 
a fitness or agreement to some cer¬ 
tain end, and most properly to 
some power in the thing that is 
denominated perfect. The term, 
as tlie etymology of it shows, is 
taken from the operation of artists. 
When an artist proposes to himself 
to make any thing that shall he 
serviceable to a certain ellbct, his 
work is called more or less perfect, 
accf'.'ding as it agrees more or less 
with the design of the artist. From 
arts, by a similitude of sense, this 
word has been introduced into mo¬ 
rality, and signifies that (|uality of 
an agent by which it is able to act 
agreeable to the end its actions 
tend to. The metaphysicians who 
reduce every thing to transcen¬ 
dental considerations, have also 
translated this term into their 
science, and use it to signify the 


agreement that any thing has with 
that idea, which it is re(|uired that 
thing should answer to. This per¬ 
fection therefore belongs to those 
attributes that constitute the es¬ 
sence of a thing; and that being 
is properly called the most per¬ 
fect wliich has all, the best, and 
each the coin|)letest in its kind 
of those attributes, which can be 
united in one essence. Perfec¬ 
tion thcrcibrc belongs to the es¬ 
sence of things, and not properly 
to their existence ; which is not 
a perfection of any thing, no attri¬ 
bute of it, but only the mere con¬ 
stitution of it in rcnitn natura. Ne¬ 
cessary existence, therefore, which 
is a mode of existence, is not a per- 
lectioii,it being no attribute of the 
thing no more than existence is, 
which it is a mode of. But it may 
1)0 said, that though necessary ex¬ 
istence is not a perfection in itself, 
yet it is'so in its cause, upon account 
of that attribute of the entity from 
whence it flows ; that that attri¬ 
bute must of all others he the most 
perfect and most excellent, which 
necessarv existence flows from, it 
being such as cannot be conceived 
otherwise than as existing. But 
what excellency, what perfection 
is there in all this ? Space is ne¬ 
cessarily existent on account of 
extension, which cannot be con¬ 
ceived otherwise than as existing. 
Blit what perfection is there in 
space upon this account, which 
cun in no manner act on any 
thing, whici) is entirely devoid cif 
all power, wherein I have showed 
all iicrfections to consist ? There¬ 
fore necessary existence, abstract¬ 
edly considered, is no perfection ; 
and therefore the idea of infinite 
perfection docs not include, and 
consequently not prove, God to be 
necessarily existence, [sic] If he 
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external world, and in the inferences of his reason. 
For to deceive his creatures would be an imper¬ 
fection in God ; but God is perfect. Whatever 
therefore is clearly and distinctly apprehended by 
our reason, must be true. \Vc have only to be on 
our guard against our own precipitancy and pre¬ 
judice, or surrender of our reason to the authority 
of others. It is not by our understanding, such as 
God gave it to us, that we are deceived; but 
the exercise of our free-will, a high jirerogative of 
our nature, is often so incautious as to make us 
not discern trutli from falsehood, and affirm or 
deny, by a voluntary act, that whicli we do not 
distinctly apprehend. The properties of quantity, 
founded on our ideas of extension and number, are 
distinctly pei’ceived by our minds, and hence the 
sciences .of arithmetic and geometry are certainly 
true. But when he turns his thoughts to the phe¬ 
nomena of external sensation, Descartes cannot 
wholly extricate himself from his original con¬ 
cession, the basis of his doubt, that the senses do 
sometimes deceive us. He endeavours to recon¬ 
cile this with his own theory, which had built the 
certainty of all tliat we clearly liold certain on the 
perfect veracity of God. 

92 . It is in this inquiry that he reaches that 
important distinction between the primary and 

be so, it is on account of tliosc 1793. It bespeaks the clear and 
attributes of his essence which acute uiulcrstandiu" of this cc!e- 
we have no knowledge of,” brafetl philosoplier, a»ul appears to 

L have inaile this extract from inc an entire j'efutatiou of the 
a very short tract, called Coiitcui- scholastic argument of llesrartcs ; 
platio Philosophica,l)y Brook Tay- one more fit for the Anselms anil 
lor, which I found in an impublish- such dealers in words, from whom 
ed memoir of liis life printed by it came, than for himself, 
the late Sir William Young in 
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secondary properties of matter, tlie latter being 
modifications of the former, relative only to our 
apprehension, but not inherent in things, which, 
without being wholly new, contradicted the Aris¬ 
totelian theories of the schools*} and he remarked 
that w'C are never, strictly speaking, deceived by 
our senses, but by the inferences which we drayir 
from them. 

93. Such is nearly the substance, exclusive of a 
great variety of more or less episodical theories, of 
the three metaphysical works of Descartes, the 
history of the soul’s progress from opinion to doubt, 
and from doubt to certainty. Few would dispute, 
at the present day, that he has destroyed too mueh 
of his foundations to render his superstructure 
stable} and to readers averse from metaphysical 
reflection, he must seem little else than an idle 
theorist, weaving cobwebs for pastime which com¬ 
mon sense sweeps away. It is fair how'cver to 
observe, that no one was more careful tlian Des¬ 
cartes to guard against any practical scepticism in 


* 8ce Stewart’s Fir.st Disser¬ 
tation on the J^ro"rcss of Philo¬ 
sophy. This writer Las justly ob¬ 
served, that man}' persons conceive 
colour to be inherent in the olyect, 
so that the censnre of llcid on 
De.scartes and his followers, us 
having pretended to discover what 
no on., doubted, is at least un¬ 
reasonable in this respect. A late 
writer has gone so far as to say: 

Nothing at first can seem a more 
rational, obvious, and incontrover¬ 
tible conclusion, than that the co¬ 
lour of a body is an inherent qua¬ 
lity, like its weight, hardness, &c,; 
and that to sre the object, and to 
see it of Hu own colour^ when no¬ 
thing intervenes between our eyes 


and ll,are one and the same thing. 
Yet tJiis is only a prejudice,” &c. 
Ilcrschers Discourse on Nat. Phi¬ 
los. p. I almost even suspect 
tliat the notion of sounds and smells 
being secondary or merely sensible 
qualities. Is not distinct in all men’s 
minds. But after wo are become 
familiar with ( orrcct ideas, it is not 
eahv to Tovi\c prejudices in our 
imagination. In the same page of 
Stewart’s Dissertation, he has been 
led, by dislike of the university of 
Oxford, to misconceive, in a!i ex¬ 
traordinary manner, a passage of 
Addison in the Guardian, which is 
evidently a sportive riiliculc of the 
Cartesian theory, and is absolutely 
inapplicable to the Aristotelian. 
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the affairs of life. lie even goes so fur as to maintain, 
that a man having adopted any practical opinion 
on such grounds as seem probable should pursue 
it with as much steadiness as if it were founded on 
demonstration ; observing, however, as a general 
rule, to choose the most moderate ojiinions among 
tliosc which he should find current in his own 
country.* 

94. 'I'lie objections adduced against the Medi¬ 
tations are in a series of seven. The first are by a 
theologian named Caterus, the second by Mcr- 
senne, the third by Hobbes, the fourth by Arnauld, 
the fifth by Gassendi, tlje sixth by some anonymous 
writers, the seventh by a Jesuit of the name of 
llourdin. To all of these Descartes replied with 
spirit and acuteness. By far the most important 
controversy was witli Gassendi, whose objections 
were stated more briefly, and I think with less 
skill, by Hobbes. It was the first trumpet in the 
new philosophy of an ancient war between the 
sensual and ideal schools of psychology. Descartes 
had revived, and placed in a clearer light, the doc¬ 
trine of mind, as not absolutely de})cndent uj)on 
the senses, nor of the same natui'e as their objects. 
Stewart does not acknowledge him as the first 
teacher of the soul’s immateriality. “ That many 
of the schoolmen, and that the wisest of the aiicient 
philosophers, when they described the mind as a 
sj)irit, or as a spark of celestial fire, employed these 
expressions, not with any intention to materialize 
its essence, but merely^ from want of more unexcep- 

* Vol.i. p. 14-7. Vol.iii. j> 01'. 

VOL. III. H 
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tionable language, might be sliown with demon¬ 
strative evidence, if this were the proper place for 
entdt’ing into tlie discussion.”* But though it can¬ 
not be said that Descartes was absolutely the first 
who maintained the strict immateriality of the soul, 
it is manifest to any one who has read his corre¬ 
spondence, that the tenet, instead of being general, 
as we are apt to presume, was by no means in accord¬ 
ance with the common o})inion of his age. The 
fathers, with the exception, perhaps the single one, of 
Augustin, had tauglit the corporeity of the thinking 
substance. Arnauld seems to consider the doctrine 
of Descartes as almost a novelty in modern times. 
“ What you have written concerning the dis¬ 
tinction between the soul and body appeals to me 
very clear, very evident, and (jiiite divine; and as 
nothing is older than truth, J have had singular 
pleasure to see that almost the .same things have 
formerly been very jierspicuously and agreeably 
handled by St. Augustin in all his tenth book on 
the '.I'rinity, but chiefly in the tenth chapter.”t 
But Arnauld himself, in his objections to the 
Meditations, had put it as at least questionable, 
whether that which thinks is not something ex¬ 
tended, which, besides the usual properties of 
extended substances, sucli as mobility and figure, 
has also this particular virtue and pow'er of think¬ 
ing. t The reply of Descartes removed the diffi¬ 
culties of the illustrious .Jansenist, who became an 
ardent and almost complete disciple of the new 
philosophy. In a placard against the Cartesian 

* Dissertation, libi supn'i. J Id. iu 14. 

f Descartes, x, 138. 
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philosophy printed in 16'1<7» which seems to have 
come from llevius, professor of theology at Ley¬ 
den, it is said: “As flir as regards the natiffe of 
things, nothing seems to hinder but that the soul 
may be either a substance, or a Jiiotle of corporeal 
substance.”* And More, who had carried on a 
metaphysical correspondence with Descartes, whom 
he professed to admire, at least at that time, above 
all philosophers that hail ever existed, without ex¬ 
ception of his lUvourite Plato, extols him after his 
death in a letter to Clcrselier, as having best 
established the foundations of religio)i. “ For the 
peripatetics,” he says, “pretend that there arc 
certain substantial forms emanating from matter, 
and so united to it that they cannot sid)sist without 
it, to which class these philosophers refer the souls 
of almost all living beings, even those to which 
they allow sensation and thought; while the Epi¬ 
cureans, on the other hand, who laugh at substan¬ 
tial forms, ascribe thought to matter itscifi so that 
it is M. Descartes alone of all philosophers, who 
has at once banished from philoso])hy all these sub¬ 
stantial forms or souls derived from matter, and 
absolutely divested matter itself of the faculty of 
fcclinji and thinking.”' 


* Vol, X. [). 7^. 

-I’ Vol. X. j>. .*JS6. Kven !IMore 
seems to liiive been perplexed at 
one time by tlic difficulty oi‘ ac¬ 
counting for the knowledge and 
sentiment of disembodied souls, 
and alniobt inclined to admit their 
corporeity. J’aimcrois inienx dire 
avec les Platonicicns, les anciens 
percs, et prcsiiuc tt>us les pliiU)- 
sophes, qnc le.s anies luunaiiies, 
tons les genics tant bons que mau- 

R 


vais, sont corporels, et (jue par eon- 
setjuent il.s out nn sentiment reel, 
e’est a dire, ([ui Icurvicnt dii corps 
(lent ils sont revetus.” This is in 
a letter to Descartiis in which 
1 Iiave not read in Latin (vol. x. 
p. 1 do not quite under¬ 

stand whether he meant only that 
the soul, wlu‘n separated from the 
gross body, is imcstcd with a sub¬ 
stantial clothing, or that there is 
what we may call an interior body, 
o 
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9 .^. It must be owned that the firm belief of 
Descartes in tlie immateriality of the Ego or 
thinking principle, was accompanied with what in 
later times would have been deemed rather too 
great concessions to the materialists. lie held the 
imagination and the memory to be portions of the 
brain, wherein the images of our sensations are 
bodily preserved ; and even assigned such a motive 
force to the imagination, as to produce those in¬ 
voluntary actions which we often perform, and all 
the movements of brutes. “ This explains how all 
the motions of all animals arise, though we grant 
them no knowledge of things, but only an imagin¬ 
ation caitirely corporeal, and how all those operations 
which tlo not require the concurrence of reason are 
protluced in us.” lint the whole of his notions as 
to the coTinexion of the soul and body, and indeed 
all his physiological theories, of which he was most 
enamoured, do little credit to the Cartesian philo¬ 
sophy. They arc among those j)ortions of his 
creed which have lain most open to ridicule, and 
which it would be useless for us to detail. He 
seems to have expected more advantage to psycho- 
logy from anatomical researches than in that state of 
the science, or even ])robably in any future state of 
it, anatomy could afford. MHien asked once wher(? 
was his library, he replied, showing a calf he was 


a supposwl monad, to which tho 
thinking princi|jl<i is indi.s.soluhly 
united. This is wimt all material¬ 
ists mean, who liavc any clear no¬ 
tions whatever ; it is a possible, 
perhaps a jilaiLsible, perhaps even a 
iiighly probable, hypothesis, but 


one which will not prove their the¬ 
ory. The former seems almost an 
indispensable supposition, if we 
admit sensibility to plucnomcna at 
all in the soul after death; but it 
is ratiicr, perhaps, a theological 
titan a uictaphysical speculation. 
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dissecting, This is my library.* Ilis treatise on, 
the passions, a subject so important in the philo¬ 
sophy of the human mind, is made up of crude 
hypotheses, or at best irrelevant observations, on 
their physical causes and concomitants. 

90. It may be considered as a part of this syn¬ 
cretism, as we may call it, of the material and imma¬ 
terial hypotheses, that Descartes fixed the scat of 
the soul in the eonarion, or pineal gland, which he 
selected as the only part of the brain which is 
not double. By some mutual communication 
which he did not profess to explain, though later 
metaphysicians have attempted to do so, the unex¬ 
tended intelligence, thus confined to a certain spot, 
receives the sensations which are immediately pro¬ 
duced through impressions on the substance of the 
brain. If he did not solve the ])robIem, be it 
remembered that the problem has never since been 
solved. It was objected by a nameless corre¬ 
spondent, who signs himself llyperaspistes, that the 
soul being incorporeal could not leave by its ope-, 
rations a trace on the brain, which his theory 
seemed to hnply. Descartes answered, in rather 
a remarkable })assage, that as to things purely in¬ 
tellectual, we do not, ])roperly speaking, remember 
them at all, as thc}'^ arc equally original thoughts 
every time they present themselves to the mind, 
except that they are habitually joined as it were 


* Descartes was very foiul of 
(Hisscction : C'est un exercise oii jo 
me suir^ souvcntoccupe depnis onze 
ans, et jc crois (jifil n’y a giierc do 

Tl 


nicdccins qni y ait reaarde do si 
pros (|Uciiioi. p. 100.,also 

p. 174. ami IHO. 
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ami associated with certain names, which being 
bodily, make us remember them.* 

97 - If tlic orthodox of the age were not yet 
prepared fora doctrine wind) seemed so favoui-able 
at least to natural religion as the immateriality of 
the soul, it may be readily supposed, that Gassendi, 
like Hobbes, had imbibed too much of the Epi- 
cinean theory to acquiesce in the spiritualizing 
princij)les of his iidversary. In a sportive style, 
he addi'esscs him, O (uiima ! and Descartes, rc- 
j)lying more angrily, retorts upo)i him the name 
O caro! which he frequently repeats. Though 
we may lament such unhap])y etforts at wot in 
these great men, the names do not ill represent the 
spiritual and carnal philosophies ; the school that 
produced Leibnitz, Kant, and Stewart, contrasted 
with that of Hobbes, C!ondillae, and Cabanis. 

9S. It was a matter of course that the vulnei'able 
passages of the six Meditations would not escape 
the spear of so skilful an antagonist as Gassendi. 
Hut many of his objections ap{)ear to be little more 
than cavils ; and upon the whole, Descai’tes leaves 
me with the iinjiression of his great superiority in 
metaphysical acuteness. It was indeed impossible 
that men should agree, who persisted in using a 
diTerent definition of the im])ortant word, idea ; 
and the same source of interminable controversy 

* Thi.s passage T must give in dies sc presentent a I’esprit, on lest 
French, fiiuling it very obscure, peiisc aussi bicn que lea sccondc, si 
and having translated more accord- cc ii’cst peiitctrc qii’el'ies ont con¬ 
ing to what I guess, than literally, tumc d’etre jointes et comme at- 
Mai.s pour cc qiii est dcs cho-sos tachces a certain.s nonis qui, ctant 
puremeiit intelicctuellcs, a propre- corporcls, font quo nons uoirs rcs- 
inent parlcr ou n’en a auciin res- souvcuoiis aus;>i (rdlcs, VoL viii. 
souvenir; et la premiere fois qii’ p. 271. 
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has flowed ever since for their discij)les. Gassendi 
adopting the scholastic maxim, “ Nothing is in 
the understanding, which has not been in the 
sense,” carried it so much farther than those 
from whom it came that he denied any thing to be 
an idea but what was imagined by the mind. 
Descartes repeatedly desired botlj him and Hobbes, 
whoso philosophy was built o?i the same notion, to 
remark that he meant by idea, wliatever can be 
conceived by the understanding, though not 
capable of being represented by the imagination.* 
Thus we imagine a triangle, but we cun only con¬ 
ceive a figure of a thousand sides; we know its 
existence, and can reason about its properties, but 
we have no image Avhatevcr in the mind, by which 
we^can distinguish such a polj'gon from one of a 
smaller or greater number of sides. Hobbes in 
answer to tliis thi’ow out a paradox which he 


Par lu iiom tritlt'e, il veut 
.sciiluinciit qifon cntuiido ici \vs 
inijigus tics I'lioscs iiuitmcllcs tlo- 
pcintes t'li lii fantaisic corporcllc ; 
ct cchi (^tant sLi[ipusi'^, il lui cat 
aise dii jiiontrtM* (ju'on iic pent 
avoir propre ct vrntablc idee dc 
Dieu in d'un angc; inais j'ai sou- 
vent averti, et jn’incipaleintMit en 
celiii lii incinc, que je prends le 
nom trid*f‘C pour tout ec tpii est 
eon^u iiniucdiiitemcnt par Tesprit; 
cn Korte que, lorsqiic je veux ot 
que jc crains, parccqne jc con^ois 
cn incaiic temps quo jc venx ct quo 
jc crains, cc vouloir et cette cniintc 
sont mis par iiioi cn iK>ui!)rc des 
hlcesj et jc me suis servi de cc 
mot,parcequ’iletoit dtja comnninc- 
incnt red'll par kvs pliilosophc.s pour 
signifuT Ics formes dcs conre[)tions 
dc i’entenilemcnt divin, cucorc (juc 
nous nc rcconnoissions cn Dieu 

J{ 


nncune funtaisie ou imac*nulion cor- 
porclle, et jc nVn savois i)oint dc 
plus pnqire. Kt jc pense avoir 
iissez explifjuc I’idee dc Dieu pour 
eeux (|iti vculcnt con^’cvoir Ics sens 
que jc donne ii mes j>aroles ; niais 
pour eeu\ qni .s'attaehent a Ics en¬ 
tendre autreiiient (jiie je iie fais, je 
nc Ic jKMUTMis jajjiais assez. Vol. i. 
p. lOl. This is in answer to 
lloiibcs; the objcetioiis of HobI)e.s, 
anti Descartes’ rcqjlics, turn very 
mueli on ibis primary iliflTcrence 
between ideas as iiiiages, which 
alone our countryman conk! un¬ 
derstand, and ideas as inteilection.s, 
conceptions, incapable of 

being imagined, but not les.s cer¬ 
tainly known and reasoned n|ioii. 
The French is a translation, but 
made by (Jlerselier binder the eye 
of Descarles, so that it may be 
([noted as an original. 
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has not, at least in so unlimited a manner, l epeat- 
ed, that by reason, that is, by the process of rea¬ 
soning, vve can infer nothing us to the nature of 
things, but only as to their names. * It is singular 
that a man conversant at least with the elements 
of geometry should have fallen into this error. 
I’or it docs not ajipcar that he meant to speak only 
of natural substances, as to which his language 
might seem to be a bad ex})ression of what was 
afterw'ards clearly shown by Locke. That the 
understanding can conceive and reason upon 
that which the imagination cannot delineate, is 
evident not onlv from Descartes’ instance of a 
polygon, but more strikingly by the whole theory 
of infinites, which are certainly somewhat more 
than bare words, whatever assistance words may 
give us in explaining them to others or to our¬ 
selves. t 


* Qiu: tlirons nous ))iaintcnant 
si peutetre Ic ruisonneinont n’csl 
rieii tuitro chose tjirun :i.sscnil)li»^e 
ct iin enduiiiuMucnt tie nouis par 
ce mot raf'i* IVou il s’cnsuivroit 
quo par la raison nous ne con- 
cliions ricn de tout toudiant la 
nature des elioscs, inais seulemcnt 
toucJiant lours appellations, e’est 
ii dire quo par eile nous voyons 
siinploment si nous asscnihlons 
bien on inal les noins des choses, 
selon les conventions (pie nous 
avons iaites a notre fantaisie ton- 
chant l<;urs significations, p. 47(». 
Descartes merely answered . — 
I/asscinblage qui sc fait dans lo 
raisonncinent n’est pas ecliii des 
notns, miiis liien cclui des clioses 
signifiees par Ics noins ; ct je in* 
etonncf que Ic contraire puisse venir 
en I’esprit dc personne, Descartes 
treated Ilobbrs, whom he did not 


esteem, witli less attention than 
his other correspondenfs. Hobbes 
could not understand what have 
been called ideas of rcHection, sucli 
as fear, and thonijht it was nolhinir 
more than the idea of the object 
feaml. “For what else is the I'ear 
of a lion,” he says, “ than the idea 
of this lion, and tlic cllcct which it 
jiroduces in the heart, which leads 
ns to run away ? Ihit this run¬ 
ning is not a thought; so that 
nothing of thouglit exists in fear 
hut the idea of the object.** Des¬ 
cartes only ivplicd, “ it is self- 
evident that it is not the same thing 
to see a lion and fear him, that it 
i.s to see him only,” p. 

f T sii.s])ect, from what I have 
since read, that 1 lohhes had a dif¬ 
ferent, and Avhat seems to rnc a 
very erroneous view of infinite, or 
infinitc&iinal quantities in geometry. 
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99- Dugald Stewart has justly dwelt on the sig- 
nal service rendered by Descartes to psychological 
philosophy, by turning the mental vision inward 
upon itself, and accustoming us to watch the opera¬ 
tions of onr intellect, which, though employed upon 
ideas obtained through the senses, are as distin¬ 
guishable from them as the workman from his work. 
He has given indeed to Descai'tes a very proud 
title, Father of the experimental 2 )hilosophy of the 
human mind, as if he were to man what liacon 
was to nature.* lly jjatient observation of what 


For he answers the old sophism of 
Xono, Qiiit'quid divitli potest in 
partes infinitas est infinituni, in a 
manner which does not, meet the 
real truth of the case: Dividi posse 
in partes infinitas nihil aiiiid est 
quam dividi posse in partes qnoU 
cmqnv quis vciif, I^^ixica sive 
Computation c, -t, p. 38. (dlit, 
KifiT.) 

* Dissertation on Progress of 
Philosophy, 'fhe word experiment 
iuust he taken in the sense of ob¬ 
servation. Stewart very early took 
up his admiration for De.scartcs. 
“ lie was the first pliilosojiher who 
stated in a clear and satisfactory 
manner the distinction between 
mind and matter, and who pointeil 
out the proper plan for stiui^ing 
the intellectual philosopiiy. It is 
chiefly in consequence of his pre¬ 
cise ideas with respect to this dis¬ 
tinction, thill we m y remark in all 
his metaphysical writings, a per¬ 
spicuity which is not observable in 
those of any of his predecessors.” 
Elein. of Pliilos. of Human JMind, 
vol. i. ([Hiblishcd in 17t)2?)note A. 
“ When Descartes,” he says in the 
dissertation before quoted,” es- 
tablishcil it as a general principle 
that itvlhiu^ vonvv'ivahlc f)t/ihepower 
ofwtaguiaUon couM throw an^ ii^hl 


OH the operalloua of Ihou^ht^ a prin- 
ci|)le wliich I consider as exclu¬ 
sively lii.s own, he laid the found¬ 
ations of the e\[)eriincntal philo- 
sophyof the lunnan mind. That tlie 
same trutli luid been prcviou.sly 
perceived more or le.ss distinctly 
l)y^ llui oii and others, ajipeais pro¬ 
bable I'rom the general complexion 
of their speculations ; but whicli of 
them has c-\(>resscd it with equal 
]>recision, or luid it ilown as a 
iiindamental maxim in their logic?” 
Tile words which 1 have put iu 
itaii< S' seem too vaguely and not 
very clearly expressed, nor ant I 
aware tliat they are borne out in 
their literal sense, by any position 
of Descartes ; nor do 1 apfirehend 
the allusion to ihteon* But it is 
certain that Descartes, and still 
more his disci[des Arnand and 
Malebranche, lake better care to 
distinguish what can he imagined 
from what can he conceived or un¬ 
derstood, than any of’the scliool of 
(hissendi in this or other countries. 
One of the great merits of Des- 
caries as a metaj)hysical writer, 
not unconnected with this, is that 
he is generally I'areful to avoiil 
figurative language in speaking of 
mental opera* ioii.s, wherein lie has 
iiuich the advantage over Locke. 
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passed within him, by liolding his soul as it were 
an object in a microscope, whicli is the only process 
of a good metaphysician, he became habituated to 
throw away those integuments of sense which hide 
us from ourselves. Stewart has censured him for 


the paradox, as he calls it, that the essence of mind 
consists in thinking, and that of matter in extension. 


That the act of thinking is as inseparable from the 


mind as extension is from matter, cannot indeed 
be proved; since, as our thoughts are successive, 
it is not inconceivable that there may be intervals 
of duration between them ; but it can hardly be 
reckoned a paradox, lint whoever should be led 
by the word essence to sup])ose, that Descartes 
confounded the percipient thinking substance, the 
Ego, upon whose bosom, like that of the ocean, 
the waves of perception arc raised by every breeze 
of sense, with the jierception itself or even, what 
is scarcely more tenable, with the reflective action, 
or thought; that he anticipated this strange paradox 
of Hume in his earliest work, from which he silently 
withdrew in his Essays, would not only do great 
injustice to one of the acutest understandings that 
ever came to the subject, but overlook several clear 
assertions of the distinction, especially in his answer 
to Hobbes. “ The thought,” he says, “ diflers from 
that which thinks, as tlic mode from the sub¬ 
stance.”* And Stewart has in his earliest work 


* Vol. i. p, 470. Arnaiul ob- 
jeetetf, in a letter to Descartes, 
Comment se pent il fairc (jiie la 
)cnscc consiitiie I’chscncc dc 
’esprit, puisijiie I’csprit cst unc 
.substance, ct tpie la pciiscc scinble 
n’cii etre qii’un mode ? Descartes 


rcjdied that tlion^lit in general, 
la pensee, on la iiatiire qni pense, 
ill which he placed the essence of 
the son!, was very differont from 
such or .siicii particular acts of 
thinking, vol.vi. p. 1;>3. JGO. 
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justly corrected Reid in this point as to the Carte¬ 
sian doctrine.* 

100. Several singular positions which have led to 
an undue depreciation of Descartes in general as a 
philosopher, occur in his metaphysical writings. 
Such was his denial of thought, and, as is commonly 
said, sensation to brutes, which he seems to have 
founded on the mechanism of the bodily organs, a 
cause sufficient, in his opinion, to explain all the 
phaenomena of the motions of animals, and to obvi¬ 
ate the difficulty of assigning to them immaterial 
souls t j his rejection of final causes in the ex 



* Philosophy of lUiinan Mind, 
vol.i. note A. Sec the I'rincipiii, 
§ Gll 

'|- It is coinnioN opinion that 
Descartes denied all life aial sen¬ 
sibility to linites. lint this seems 
not so clear, li faut reniartjucr, 
he says in a letter to More, where 
he has been art^ning against the 
existence in brutes of any tliink- 
ing principle, que jc paric de la 
pcn.see, non de la vie, on du senti¬ 
ment; ear je n'ote la \ie a aneiin 
animal, no la faisaut coiisister qiie 
dans la scule ehalour du canir. Je 
lie leiir refuse pas memc le .senti¬ 
ment aiitant qu’il depend dcs or- 
gancs dll corps, vol, x. p. In 

a longer passage, if lie docs not 
express himself very clearly, he 
admits [lassiuns in brutes, and it 
seems imjiossible that lie could 
have ascribed passions to M'liat 
has no sensation. Much of what 
he here says is very good. Jlicn 
que Montaigne et (Jharron aient 
tlit, qii’il y a plus de difference 
d’honnne a hoinme quo d'homino a 
bete,il n’c.st tonlefois jamais troiive 
auenne betc si pavfaite, (pi’elle ait 
use dc (luelqnc signe pour fairc en¬ 
tendre a d'autres nnimaux qnelquc 


chose que u'eut point dc rap¬ 
port a ses passions; ct il n’y a 
point (riiomnie si inijiarfait qu'il 
n’en use ; en .sortc ([lie ecux qui 
sont souniset innets iincntentdes 
signes parfieiiliers par JesqneJs il.s 
extiriinent leur pensees ; ce (pii me 
seinlilc nn Iri-s fort argument [lonr 
pixmver (jue ee qui fait (jiic les 
betes ne parlenl point coinme nous, 
cst qu’clles ifont aucuiie peii.sec, 
et non jioiut (|ue Ics orgaiics Icur 
inanquent. Et on ne pent dire 
tju’ellus parleiit entre dies, iiiais 
(jiie nous lie les enteruions pas; 
car r<)}?imr ics clik'iis ci <ji(ciqucs 
(Uilres aniwattx uoHs v.vprbm'iii ivum 
jxcth'nniSy ils nous exprimeruient 
aussi bieii leurs pensees s’ils cn 
avoient. Je sais bien (jue les betes 
font lieaucoup de ehoses inieux 
que nous, inais je no m’en etoniie 
pa.s; car ccia nu'mc sort a proiivcr 
qii’elles agissent natiirellemeut, ct 
par rcssorts, aiusi qu’ini horloge; 
laquclle uiontrc bicti mieiix riieure 
qu’il est, que notre jiigcment nous 
I’eiiscigne. . . . On pent stidement 
dire que, bien que les lietcs ne 
fassent aneuiie action qui nous'as- 
siire qu’dlcH pensciit, toiitefois, a 
cause que les organcs de leurs corps 
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tion of nature, as far above oiir comprehension, 
and unnecessary to those wlio had the internal proof 
of God’s existence; liis still more paradoxical tenet 
that the truth of geometrical, theorems, and every 
other axiom of intuitive certainty, depended upon 
the will of Cod; a notion that seems to be a relic 
of Jiis original scepticism, but which he pertina¬ 
ciously defends throughout his letters.* From 
remarkable errors men of original and independent 
genius are rarely exempt; Descartes had pulled 
down an edifice constructed by the labours of near 
two thousand years, with great reason in many 
respects, yet perhaps with too unlimited a disregard 
of his predecessors; it was his destiny, as it had 
been tlieir.s, to be sometimes refuted and dejircci- 
ated in his turn. lJut the single fact of his having 


lie sont pas fort differens des 
notres, oil pout coiijecturcr (|u’il y 
a quclcpic peiisee joiiite i\ ces or- 
gancs, ainsi qiie nous expenincn- 
tons eii nous, bieii ipie la leur soit 
beuucoup inoius parfaite; a qiioi 
jo n’ai rieu a rcqioiidre, si non que 
si elles pensoieiit auhsi quo nous, 
dies Huroient iiiio anic iiiiinortello 
aus.si bicn que nous; oe qui u’est 
pas vraiseinblalile, a cause qu'il ii’y 
a point de raison pour le croire dc 
ipielqucs aniiiiaiix', sans le croire 
dc tous. ct (pril y cn a plusiciirs 
trop imparfaits pourjiouvoir croire 
ccla d’eux, coniine sont les liuitrcs, 
les eponges, &c. vol. ix. p. 4*^5. 
I do not see the meaning of une 
aine immortelle in the Just sen¬ 
tence ; if the worils iuid been une 
{line immaterielle, it would be to 
the purpose. More, in a letter to 
wlricli this is a reply, had argued 
as if Descartes took brutes for in¬ 
sensible innchinc.s, and combats tlie 


paradox with tlic arguments whicli 
comniou sense furnishes. Fie 
would even have preferred ascrib¬ 
ing immortality to ihem, as many 
ancient philosophers did. But 
surely De.scartCh, who did not ac¬ 
knowledge any ]>roofs of the im¬ 
mortality of the human soul to be 
valid, excejit those ibunded on re 
velation, needed not to trouble 
himself iniicli about this tliflieulty. 

^ (J’est cn ettet parler de Dieu 
eumiiie d’uii Jupiter ou d’un Sa- 
turue, et Tassiijettir an Styx et 
aux dcstinees, que dc dire que ccs 
veriles sont intlepeiidaiitcs de liii. 
Nc craignez point, je voiis pric, 
(rassurcret de puhlier partoutqne 
e’est Dieu qui a etabli ccs lois eii 
la nature, ainsi (|u’iiii roi etablit 
les lois cn son royauine. vol. vi. 
p. lOfl. IFo argues as strenuously 
the same point in p. 13^. and 
p. 307. 
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first established, both in ])hilosopbical and popular 
belief, the immateriality of the soul, were we even 
to forget the other great aceessions which he made 
to psychology, would declare the influence he has 
bad on human opinion. From this immateriality, 
however, he did not derive the tenet of its immor¬ 
tality. lie was justly contented to say that from 
the intrinsic diftcrence between mind and body, 
the dissolution of the one could not necessarily take 
away the existence of the other, but that it was 
for God to determine M'hethcr it should continue 
to exist; and this determination, as he thought, 
could only be learned from his revealed will. The 
more powerful aiguments, according to general 
apprehension, which reason affords f()r the sentient 
being of the soul after death, did not belong to the 
meta])hysical ])hilosophy of Descartes, and would 


never have been very satisfactory to his mind. He 
says, in one of his letters, that “ laying aside what 
faith assures us of, he owns that it is more easy to 
make conjectures for our own advantage and enter¬ 
tain promising hopes, than to feel any confidence 
in their accomplishment.” 


CHAP. 

Ill, 


101 . Descartes was perhaps the first who saw HisjiKtno- 
that definitions of words, already as clear as they fiuiumisr 
can be made, are nugatory or impenetrable. This 
alone would distinguish Jiis philosojihy from that 
of the Aristotelians, who had wearied and confused 


themselves for twenty centuries with unintelligible 
endeavours to grasp by definition what refuses to 
be defined. “ Mr. Locke,” says Stewart, “ claims 


* Vol.ix. p. 
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this improvement as entirely his own, but the 
merit of it unquestionably belongs to Descartes, 
altliough it must be owned that he has not always 
sufficiently attended to it in his researches.” * A 
still more decisive passage to this effect, than that 
referred to by Stewart in the Principia will be 
found in the posthumous dialogue on the Search 
after 'fruth. It is objected by one of the interlo¬ 
cutors, as it had actually been by Gassendi, that, 
to prove his existence by the act of thinking, he 
should first know what existence and what thought 
is. “ I agree witli you,” the representative of 
Descartes replies, “that it is necessary to know 
what doubt is, and what tlioiight is, before we can 
be fully persuaded of this reasoning j I doubt, 
therefore I am, or what is the same, I think, 
therefore I am. JJut do not imagine that for this 
purpose you must torture your mind to find out 
the next genus, or the essential differences, as the 
logicians talk, and so compose a regular definition. 
Leave this to sucli as teach or dispute in the 
schools. But whoever will examine things by 
himself, and judge of them according to his un¬ 
derstanding, cannot be so senseless as not to see 
clearly, when lie pays attention, what doubting, 
thinking, being, are, and as to have any need to 
learn their distinctions. Besides, there are things 
which we render more obscure, in attempting to 

* Dissertation, ubi supra. Stew- earlier, certaiiil}, than Locke, but 
art, in his Pliilosophieal Essays, not before Descartes. It may be 
note A, hatl censured Reid tor doubtful, as we shall see hereafter, 
a.ssigning this remark to Descartes whether Locke has not gone be- 
and Locke, but without giving any yoiid Descartes, or at least distiii- 
better reason tiian tliat it is found guished undcfinablc words more 
in a work written by Lord Stair; strictly. 
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define them, because, as they are very simple and 
very clear, we cannot bnow and comprehend them 
better than by themselves. And it should be 
reckoned among the chief errors that can be com¬ 
mitted in science for men to fancy that tliey can 
define that which they can only conceive, and 
distinguish what is clear in it from what is obscure, 
while they do not see the difference between that 
which must be defined before it is understood and 
that which can be fully known by itself. Now, 
among things which can thus be clearly known by 
themselves, we must put doubting, thinking, being. 
For J do not believe any one ever existed so 
stupid as to need to know what being is before he 
could affirm that he is; and it is the same of 
thouglit and doubt. Nor ca)i he learn these things 
except by hiinselfi nor be convinced of them but 
by his own experience, and by that consciousness 
and inward witness which every man linds in him¬ 
self when he examines the subject. And as we 
should define whiteness in vain to a man who can 
see nothing, while one who can open his eyes and 
see a white object requires no more, so to know 
what doubting is, and what thinking is, it is only 
necessary to doubt and to think.” * Nothing could 
more tend to cut short the verbal cavils of the 
schoolmen, than this limitation of their favourite 
exercise, definition. It is due therefore to Des¬ 
cartes, so often accused of appropriating the dis¬ 
coveries of others, that ^e should establish his 
right to one of the most important that the new 
logic has to boast. 


CHAP. 

III. 


* Vol. xi. p. 3C9. 
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correct. 


102 . He seems, ut one moment, to liave been 
on the point of taking another step very far in ad¬ 
vance of his age. “Let us take,” he says, “ a piece 
of wax from the lioney-comb ; it retains some taste 
and smell, it is hard, it is cold, it has a very marked 
colour, form, and size. Approach it to the fire; 
it becomes liquid, warm, inodorous, tasteless; its 
form and colour are changed, its size is increased. 
Does the same wax remain after these changes? 
It must be allowed that it does; no one doubts it, 
no one thinks otherwise. What was it then that 
we so distinctly knew to exist in this piece of 
wax ? Nothing certainly that we observed by the 
senses, since all that the taste, the smell, the sight, 
the touch reported to us has disappeared, and still 
the same wax remains.” This something which 
endures under every change of sensible qualities 
cannot be imagined ; for the imagination must re¬ 
present some of these qualities, and none of them 
arc essential to the thing ; it can only be conceived 
by the understanding.^ 

103. It may seem almost surprising to us, after 
the writings of Locke and his followers on the 
one hand, and the chemist with his crucible on the 
other, have chased these abstract substances of 
material objects from Iheir sanctuaries, that a man 
of .such prodigious acutene.ss and intense reflection 
as Descartes should not have remarked that the 
identity of wax after its liquefaction is merely 
nominal, and depending on arbitrary language, 
which in many cases gives new appellations to the 


* Meditation Seconde, i. ‘250. 
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same aggregation of pai’tieles after a change of chap. 
their sensible qualities; and that all we call sub- ‘ 
stances are but aggregates of resisting moveable 
corpuscles, which by the laws of natui'c are capable 
of affecting our senses differently, according to 
the combinations they may enter into, and the 
changes they may successively undergo. But if 
he liad distinctly seen this, which 1 do not appre¬ 
hend that he did, it is not likely that he would 
have divulged the discovery. He had already given 
alarm to the jealous spirit of orthodoxy by what 
now appears to many so self-evident, that they 
have treated the supposed paradox as a trifling with 
words, the doctrine that colour, heat, smell, 
and other secondary qualities, or accidents of 
bodies, do not exist in them, but in our own 
minds, and arc the effects of their intrinsic or 
primary qualities. It was the tenet of the schools 
that these were sensible realities, inherent in 
bodies ; and the church held as an article of faith, 
that the substance of bread being withdrawn from 
the consecrated wafer, the accidents of that sub¬ 
stance remained as before, but independent, and 
not inherent in any other. Arnauld raised this 
objection, which Descartes endeavoured to repel 
by a new theory of transubstantiation; but it 
always left a shade of suspicion, in the Catholic 
church of Rome, on the orthodoxy of Cartesianism. 

104. “The paramount and indisputable autho- Hisnotiom 
nty which, m all our reasonings concerning tJic ‘™ui. 
human mind, he ascribes to the evidence of con¬ 
sciousness ” is reckoned by Stewart among the 
great merits of Descartes. It is certain that there 

VOL. III. s 
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are truths which we know, as it is called, intui- 
tively, that is, by '^the mind’s immediate inward 
glance. And reasoning would be interminable, 
if it did not find ultimate limit in truths which 
it cannot prove. Gass^di imputed to l>e§cartes, 
that«. in his fundamental enthymem, Cogito, ergo 
aum, he supposed a knowledge of the major pre¬ 
mise, Quod cogitat, est. But Descartes replied 
that it was a great error to believe that our know¬ 
ledge of»particular propositions must always be 
deduced from universals, according to the rules of 
logic whereas, on the contrary, it is by means of 
our knowledge of particulars that we ascend to 
generals, though it is true that we descend again 
from them to infer other particular propositions.* 
It is probable that Gasscmli did not make this 
objection very seriously. ^ 

105. Thus tJic logic of Descartes, using that 
word for principles that guide our reasoning, was 
an instrument of defence both against the captious¬ 
ness of ordinary scepticism, that of the Pyrrhonic 
school, and against the disputatious dogmatism of 
those who professed to serve under the banner of 
Aristotle. He who reposes on his own conscious¬ 
ness, or who recurs to first principles of intuitive 
knowledge, though he cannot be said to silence 
his adversary, should have the good sense to be 
silent himselti which puts equally an end to debate. 
But so far as we are concerned with the investiga¬ 
tion of truth, the Cartesian appeal to our own con¬ 
sciousness, of which Stewart was very fond, just as 


# Vol. ii, p. 305. See too the passage, quoted above, in his post¬ 
humous dialogue. 
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it is in principle, mm/ end in ^ assumption of our 
own prejudices as the standard oft^ef. Nothing 
can be truly self-evident but that wliidi a clear, 
an honest, and an expcrieiK^ 'tmdersta^tdiilg in 
another man acknowied£^'fti9^e sd, * . 

106 Descartes has left a hij^ly 

but not very much known, on th&’Ui!|^f Ibgn^jOr 
rules for the conduct of the under||^ncubf^'*, Onofe 
only, in a letter, he has alluded loathe name' of 
Bacon.t There arc perhaps a few pas§|^|s in this 
short tract that remind us of the Novum Organiun’. 
But I do not know that the coincidence i^^l^lf as 
to warrant a suspicion that he was indebtecfc to it; 
we may reckon it ratlicr a parallel, than a derivative 


CHAP. 

III. 


Treatise on 
art of Jogic. 


* M* (^■iiisin lids luul 

M'publislied two woiks of Des¬ 
cartes, whicli hud onl} appeared in 
OptM'a Posthunia C'artosii, Amster¬ 
dam, 1701. Their imtheiUicity, 
iruiii e\tLrnal untl intiu^sic prools, 
is out of c|!iC‘‘tioii. One ot these 
ia that im ntioned in the te\t; en¬ 
titled “ Hides for thoDiicction of 
the Understanilinj;whkli, tlioii£;h 
logical in its subject, l.ikes most of 
its illustrations tioin mathematics. 
The other is a dialogue, left im¬ 
perfect, in width he siisfains the 
metaphysical principles of his phi¬ 
losophy. Of these two httlc tracts 
ihcir editor has said, that “ they 
equal in vigour and perhaps surpass 
in arrangement the Meditations and 
Discourse on Method. We sccjii 
these more unequivocally the main 
object of Dcscaitcs, and the spirit 
of the revolution which has creatcil 
modern philosophy, and placed in 
the understanding itself the prin¬ 
ciple of all certainty, the point of 
departure for all legitimate inquiry. 
They might seem written but yes- 

S 


Unlay, and for the present age. ** 
Vol. \i. prefa<e, p. 1. I may add 
to this, that I consider the Hides 
lortliei)ireetionof theUnderstand- 
ingas one oi thobest works on logic, 
(in the iidarged sense) which 1 
ha\ e ever read ; more practically 
useful, pel haps, to young students 
than tlie No\um Organnm; and 
tiiough, as I have said, his dlus- 
tratiuns arc chieHy mathematical, 
most of his rules arc applicable to 
the general discipline of the reason¬ 
ing pow'crs. It occupies little more 
than one iiundrcd pages, and I 
think that I am doing a service In 
recommending it. Many of the 
rides will, of course, be found in 
later books; some possibly in ear¬ 
lier. This tract, ns well ns the dia¬ 
logue wliich follows it, is incom¬ 
plete, a portion being probably 
lost. 

-f- Si quclqu’un de cette humeur 
voidoit entreprendre d’ecrire This- 
toirc des apparenccs celestes selon 
laini^ihode dc Verulamius. Vol.vi. 
p.2l0. 
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logic; written in the same spirit of cautious, in¬ 
ductive procedure, less brilliant and original in its 
inventions, but of more general application than 
the Novum Organum, which is with some difficulty 
extended beyond the province of natural philo¬ 
sophy. Descartes is as averse as Bacon to syllo¬ 
gistic forms. “ Truth,” he says, “ often escapes 
from these fetters, in wliich those who emjiloy 
them remain entangled. This is less frequently 
the case with those who make no use of logic, 
experience showing that the most subtle of sophisms 
cheat none but sojihists themselves, not those w'ho 
trust to their natural reason. And to convince 
ourselves how little this syllogistic art serves 
towards the discovery of truth, we may remark 
that the logicians can form no syllogism with a 
true conclusion, unless they arc already acquainted 
Avith the truth that the syllogism develops. Hence 
it follow^s that the vulgar logic is wdiolly useless to 
him wdio would discover truth for himself, though 
it may assist in explaitung to othei’s the truth he 
already knows, anil that it would be better to 
transfer it as a science from philosophy to rhe¬ 
toric.”*^ 

107 . It would occupy too much space to j)oint 
out the many profound and striking thoughts 
which this treatise on the conduct of the under¬ 
standing, and indeed most of the writings of 
Descartes contain. “ The greater j)art of the ques¬ 
tions on which the learned dispute arc but questions 
of words. These occur so frequently that, if philo- 


^ Vol. xi. p. 
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sophei’s would agree on tlie signification of tiieir 
words, scarce any of tlieir controversies would 
remain.” This lias been continually said since; 
but it is a proof of some jirogress in wisdom, when 
the original thought of one age becomes the truism 
of the next. Xo one had been so much on his 
guard against the eqiiisocation of words, or knew 
so well their lelation to the operations of the mind. 
And if may be said generally, though not without 
exception, of the metajihysical \\ litings of Descartes, 
that we find in them a ])erspieuity which springs 
from his unremitting attention to the logical 
process of inquiiy, admitting no doubtful or am¬ 
biguous position, and never requiring from his 
reader a deteri'iice to an) authoiity but that of 
demonstration. It is a great advantage in reading 
such wliters that we are able to discern when 
they are manifestly in the wrong. The sophisms 
of Plato, of' Aristotle, of the schoolmen, and of a 
great many recent meta])h) sicians, are disguised 
by their obscuiity; and wliile they cree]) insidiou.sly 
into the mind of' the reader, are alwa^-s denied 
and exjilained away In jiartial disciples. 

IDS, Stewart lias jiiaised Descaites for having 
recoinse to the evidence of consciousness in order 
to pro\e the liberty of the will. Hut he omits to 
tell us that the notions entertained by this philo¬ 
sopher were not such as li.ive been generally 
thought compatible nith free agency in the only 
sense that admits of controversy. It was an essential 
part of the theory of Descartes that (iod is the cause 
of all human actions. “ llefbreCJod sent us into 
tlie world,” he says in a letter, “he knew exactly 

H d 
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what all the inclinations of our will would be j it is 
he that has implanted them in us ; it is he also that 
has disposed all other things, so that such or such 
objects should present themselves to us at such or 
such times, by means of which he has known that 
our free-will would determine us to such or such 
actions, and he has ’willed that it should be so; but 
he has not willed to compel us tliereto.”’^ “We 
could not demonstrate,” he says at another time, 
“ that (lod exists, except by considering him as a 
being absolutely ])eifect; and he could not be ab¬ 
solutely perfect, if theie could happen any thing in 
the world which did not spring entirely from him. 

. . . Mere philosophy is enough to make us know 
that there cannot enter the least thought into the 
mind of man, but (Jod must will and have willed 
from all eternity that it should enter there.”! This 
is in a letter to his highly intelligent fiieiul, the prin¬ 
cess Palatine Elizabeth, gianddaughtei of .fames I.j 
and he proceeds to declare hunself strongly in 
favour of predestination, denying wholly any par¬ 
ticular providence, to which she had alluded, as 
changing the decrees of God, and all cllicacy of 
prayer, except as one link in the chain of liis deter¬ 
minations. Descartes theiefore, whatever some of 
his disciples may have become, was far enough 
from ail Arminian theology. “As to fiee-will,” 
he says elsewhere, “ 1 own that thinking only of 
ourselves we cannot but reckon it independent, but 
when we think of the infinite power of God we 
cannot but believe that all things depend on him, 
and that consequently our fiee-will must do so too. 


* Vol. IX. p. 37i. 


i T(L p. S>4(j. 
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. . . But since our knowledge of the existence of chap. 
Clod should not hinder us from being assured of 
our free-will, because w^e feel and are conscious of 
it in ourselves, so that of our free-will should not 
make us doubt of the existence of God. Bor the 
independence which we experience and feel in our¬ 
selves, and which is sufficient to make our actions 
])raiseworthy or blameablc, is not incompatible 
with a dependence of another nature, according to 
which all things arc subject to God.”* 

109. A system so novel, so attractive to the Fame of hi. 
imagination by its bold and brilliant paradoxes as 
that of Descartes, could not but excite the atten¬ 
tion of an age already roused to the desire of a new 
philosophy, and to the scorn of ancient authority. 

Tlis first treatises appeared in French ; and, though 
he aftoi wards cmj)loyed l.,atin, bis works were very 
soon translated by his disciples, and under his own 
care. He wrote in Latin with great perspicuity; 
in French with liveliness and elegance. His mathe¬ 
matical and optical writings gave him a reputation 
wijieh envy could not take away, and secured his 
philoso])hy from that general ridicule which some¬ 
times overwhelms an obscure author. His very 
enemies, numerous and vehement as they were, 
served to enhance the celebrity of the Cartesian 
system, which lie seems to have anticij)ated by 
publishing their objections to his Meditations with 
his own replies. In the universities, bigotted for the 
most part to Aristotelian authority, he had no chance 

* Vol. ix. p. .* 5 ( 18 . Tliit. Iiiul of tiod bciiis both asserted as true, 
ori^ually been stateil in the Priii- hut their ro-exihtcncc inconipre- 
cipiii with less coufitlcneo, the free- hcnsihlc. Vol. iii. p. 80, 
will of niaii and predeteriiiiiiation 

s 4 
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of public reception; but the influence of the univer¬ 
sities was much diminished in France, and a new 
theory had perhaps better chances in its favour on 
account of their opposition. But the Jesuits, a more 
powerful body, were in general adverse to the 
Cartesian system, and especially some time after¬ 
wards, when it was supposed to have the counte¬ 
nance of several leading Jansenists. 'i'he Epi¬ 
curean school, led by Gassendi and Hobbes, pre¬ 
sented a formidable phalanx ; since it in fact com¬ 
prehended the wits of the world, the men of indo¬ 
lence and sensuality, quick to discern the many 
weaknesses of Cartesianism, with no capacity for 
its excellencies. It is unnecessary to say, how 
predominant this class was in the seventeenth and 
eigliteenth centuries, both in Franco and England. 

110. Descartes was evidently in considerable 
alarm lest the church should bear with its weight 
upon his philosophy.lie had the censure on 
Galileo before his eyes, and certainly used some 
chicane of words as to the earth’s movement upon 
this account. It was, however, in the Protestant 
country, which he had chosen as liis harbour of re- 
fuge, tliat he was doomed to encounter the roughest 
storm. Gisbert Voet, an eminent theologian in 
the university of Utrecht, and the head of the party 
in the church of Plolland, which had been victo¬ 
rious in the synod of Dort, attacked Descartes with 


* On a tenement assujetti la 
theologie a Aristotle, qu’il cst iin- 

f iossiblc cl’cxpliqucr line autre phi- 
osophie qu’il ne semble ePabord 
qu’cllc soil eontre la foi. Et u-pro- 
pos lie ceci, jc voiis prie de me 
mander s’il n y a rien de determine 


cn la foi toucliant rctcndiic du 
monde: savoir s’il cst fini ou plii- 
tot infiiii, et si tout ce qu’on ap- 
pelle cspaces iinaginaircs soient des 
corps crees et veritables. Vol.vi. 
p. 73. 
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all the virulence and bigotry characteristic of his 
school of divinity. The famous demonstration of 
the being of God he asserted to be a cover for 
atheism, and thus excited a flame of controversy, 
Descartes being not without supporters in the 
university, especially Regius, professor of medicine. 
The philosopher was induced by these assaults to 
change his residence from a town in the province of 
Utrecht to Leyden. Voet did not cease to pursue 
him with outrageous calumny, and succeeded in ob¬ 
taining decrees of the senate and university, which 
interdicted Regius from teaching that “new and 
unproved (prassumpta) philosophy” to his pupils. 
The war of libels on the Voetian side did not cease 
for some years, and Descartes replied with no small 
acrimony against V'^oet himself. The latter had re¬ 
course to the civil power, and instituted a prosecu¬ 
tion against Descartes, which was quashed by the 
interference of the prince of Orange. But many in 
the university of Leyden, under the influence of a 
notable theologian of that age, named Triglandius, 
one of the stoutest champions of Dutch orthodoxy, 
raised a cry against the Cartesian philosophy as 
being favourable to Pelagianism and popery, the 
worst names that could be given in Holland ; and 
it was again through the protection of the prince of 
Orange that he escaped a public censure. Regius, 
the most zealous of his original advocates, began to 
swerve from the fidelity of a sworn disciple, and 
published a book containing some theories of his 
own, which Descartes thought himself obliged to 
disavow. Ultimately he found, like many bene¬ 
factors of mankind, that he had purchased reputa- 
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tion at the cost of peace ; and, after some visits to 
France, Avhefe, probably from the same cause, he 
never designed to, settle, found an honourable 
asylum and a premature, death at the court of 
Christina. He died in 1651, having worked a more 
important change in sjieculative philosophy than any 
who had preceded him since the revival of learning; 
for there could be no comparison, in that age, be¬ 
tween the celebrity and effect of his writings and 
those of Lord JBacon. Hie latter had few avowctl 
enemies, till it was too late to avow enmity.* 

111. The prejudice against Descartes, especially 
in his own country, was aggravated by his indis¬ 
creet and not very warrantable assumption of per¬ 
fect originality.t No one, I think, can fairly 
refuse to own, that the (Cartesian metaphysics, 
taken in their consecutive arrangement, form truly 
an original system ; and it woidd be equally unjust 
to deny the splendid discoveries ‘he develojied in 


* Tlic life of Dt’seurtes was 

written, very fully and A^ith the 

warmth of a disci[)le, hy liailirt, in 

two vohiines (|uiirto, l(iU I, of v\hich 

he afterwards puhlished an ahridj*- 

inent. In tliis wc find at length 

the attacks nuidc on iiirii hv the 

• 

Voctian theologians. JirncKcr has 
given a long and vtihi^dc account 
of the Carte^iall philosopliv, but 
not fiD")iirable, and perhaps not 
quite fair. V^d, v. p. ^tH)— 
Ruble is, as usual, inucli inferior 
to Bruckcr, But those who omit 
the mathematical portion will not 
find the original works of Descartes 
very long, anti they arc well wt)rthy 
of being read. 

•f’ 1 confess, he says in his logic, 
that T was l)orn with such a tcni- 
pcp, that the chitd' pleasure I find 
in study ia not from learning the 


arguments of others, but I)y invent¬ 
ing my own. This disposition alone 
impelled ino in youth to the study 
of science; heiu c, n hencvci* a new 
hook [U'omi.sed hy its title some 
new discovery, heli»rc sitting down 
to read it, I used to try wlierher 
my own natural sagacity could lead 
me to any thing (»f tlie kind, and I 
look care not to lose this innocent 
pleasure by too ha.sty a perusal. 
1'his auhwered so oi'teii tliat 1 at 
length perceived that I arrived at 
truth, not as other iiieu do after 
blind ai|d precarious guesses, hy 
gooil luck rather than skill, but 
that long experience had taught 
me certain fixed rules, which were 
of surprising utility, and of which 
1 afterwards made use to discover 
more truthis. Vol. xi. p. 
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algebra and optics... But upon every one subject pttAP. 
which Descartes treated,"be has not escaped the,'' 
charge of plagiarism'; professing always to be igno¬ 
rant of what liad been done by others, he falls per¬ 
petually into their track ; ,inorc, as his adversaries 
maintained, than the chances of coincidence could 
fairly explain. .Leibnitz has summed up the claims 
of earlier'Sviiters to the pretended discoveries of 
Descartes'; and certainly it is a*prctty long bill to 
be presented to any author. 1 shall insert, this 
passage in a note, though much of it has no refer¬ 
ence to this portion of the Cartesian philosophy.* 


Do"ni{it{v cjiis nu'tiipl) > vc- 
lilt c-irtu iileas a snisihu.s roiiiotas, 
ct aiiinui? (lihtinctii)U('iii u corpoiv, 
ct fliiKiiiii per se renuii niaieria- 
liuii) fiiicin, prorsns I^Jatonien sunt. 
Argmuejitiim pro existentia J)ei, 
e\. eo, (plod ens jiertectissiimijii, 
vel (pio ninjiis intelligi non potest, 
ex istent lain ineliidit, Anselini, 
et in lihro ‘"(’ontrii insijnentcin ” 
iiihcripto extilt inter ejns o|>cra, 
pa.'iRtiiiKpio :i tj(‘holii>ti(‘i.s exuniina- 
tur. In doctriiiii de eontiniio, pleno 
ct loco Aristotelein no^ter heciitu.s 
esl, StoicoM[ne in re inorjili pciii- 
tn.s exprcbsit, /lorileris nt apes in 
saltihus oiniiiii iibiint. fii expli- 
eatioiie rerntn ]n(.‘cliiini(*u Lciicip- 
])uni et Deinoerituin [lueeuntes 
hiibiiit, (pii et vortices ipsos jam 
docucnuit. JordiinuK Drnnns vim- 
dom fere de inagnitndinc universi 
ideas liabiii.ss(' dicitnr, (pionuidino- 
diiin et notavit V. Cil, Stephanas 
Splcissins, ut dc (iilberto nil di- 
cain, ci\jus maLnieticie coivsidcra- 
tioncs tinii per sc, tiini ad s\sterna 
universi applieata^ (''artesio plnri- 
niniii profueruiU. 1Zx[)!ieanoiieni 
gravitatis per nuiterim solidioris rc- 
jcctioncni in tangente, ipiod in pliy- 
sica (^uj'tebiana prope pulehcrriniiiiii 
cst, didicit ex Keplcro^ qui bimilU 


tudine palearnni niotu acjuac in vase 
gyrantis ad eentrinn contrusarnni 
real explienit priiiius. Aetioneni 
liicis in dislans, similttudine b:iculi 
pres.si jam >etere.s adnnibravere. 
(^irea iridein a INI. Antonio de Do- 
ininis non ))iiriini liiei.s accepit. 
Kepleriiiii iiiisse priinuin hiinin in 
dioptrieis naigi?»trinn, et in eo argn- 
mento oinncs iinte se inortiiles 
longo intervallo antegres:»nin, fa- 
tetnr (larte-^ius in epifttolis faniili- 
iiribiis; nani in scrijtti^, f|UEc ipse 
edidil, longe abc.st a tali eonl’es- 
sione itnt J:inde, tanietsi ilia nitio, 
(pin- rationinn directioiu'ni explicat, 
ex eoinpositione iiinjiruni diiplieis 
eoiuitus pci’pendieularis ud super- 
iieiem el ad ('andein paralleli, di- 
serte apuil Kcplenni: extet, (pii 
codeia, nl Cartesins, niodo aMjuali- 
tateiii iiugnlorum ineidentiie et re- 
liexionis bine deilueit. Idcpie gra- 
tain inentionein ideo niereiiatur, 
quod onini.^ prope Cartesii ratioci- 
natio buie iniiitmir prineipio. I.ie- 
geiii reiraetionis priimiin invenisse 
AVdlebroodinn Siielliinn, Isiuicns 
Vossiiis jjatefeeil, (piaiiqmnn non 
ideo negarc ansiin, ("artchium hi 
eadein incidere potuisse de siio. 
Negavit in epistolis Vietaiii sibi 
lcctuni> sed Thonice Harriot! 
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It may perhaps be tlioiiglit by candid minds, tljat 
we cannot apply the doctrine of chances to coinci¬ 
dence of reasoning in men of acute and inquisitive 
spirits, as fairly as we may to that of stylo or 
imagery; but, if we hold strictly that the older writer 
may claim the exclusive praise of a philosophical 
tliscovery, we must regret to see such a multitude 
of feathers plucked froj)i the wing of an eagle. 

112. The name of Descartes as a great meta¬ 
physical writer has revived in some measure of late 
years; and this has been chiefly owing, among 
ourselves, to Dugald Stewart, in France, to the 
growing disposition of their jihilosophers to cast 
away their idols of the eighteenth century. “ I am 
disposed,” says our Scottish philosopher, “to date 
the origin of the true philosophy of mind from the 
Principia (why not the earlier works ?) of Descartes, 
rather than from the Organum of llacon, or the 


Angli lihros nnal^-ticos postliuinos 
anno 1G3I ctlitos vklissc multi y\\ 
dubilant; usque adco iiiagniis C‘ht 
eonun consensus cum caleulo geo- 
inctriic (/arlesiante. Sane Jiun 
Harriotus acquationcni niliilo :rqua- 
1cm posuit, ct hinc dciivavit, (jiio- 
inodo oriatiir neqiuitio c\ innltipli- 
catione radicuin in sc invicein, ct 
qiiomodo radioruin auctioiic, diini- 
nutione, miiltiplicationc ant divi- 
sionc variari aiqiuitio possit, ct 
quomodoproindc nalura, ct consti- 
tutio aeqiiationum ct radicuin cog- 
nosci possit cx tcrminonmi hahitu- 
dinc. Itaqiic iiarrat cclcbcrriimis 
Wallisius, llobervuliuni, (jui niira- 
tus crat, undo CJartesio in incntcm 
venisset palmarium illiul, asquati- 
onein poiiere :rqnalem niliilo atl iii- 
star Linius quantitatis, ostenso sibi 
a Domino de Cavendish libro ITar- 


rioti cxclamassc, il I’u vu ! il I'a vu! 
vidit,\idit. Rcductionein (puuirato- 
qiiadnitic mqiiationis ail ciibicam 
supcriori jam .sicculo invenit Lu- 
dovicus PciTarius, ciijus vitaiii 
rcliquit Cardanns cjus fainiliaris. 
Denique fuit Cartesius, ut a viris 
doclis dudum notatiim cst, et cx 
cpistolis niniiuiii apparct, imnio- 
dicus contcinptor alioruin, ctfauuc 
ciipiditate ab artiflcii.s non absti- 
nens, qiuc paruin gentTosii viilcri 
po.ssnnt. Atqiic hmc profccto non 
dico auiiiio obtrcctamli viro, qiicni 
niirificc msfiino, sod co consilio, ut 
cuique suiiin triilmatur, ncc iinus 
omnium laiules absorbent ; jus- 
tissimiim cnim cst, ut inventoribus 
suu.s bonus constet, ncc .sulilatis 
viiTutiini pnciniis pi'icclara liici- 
endi stndiuni rcfrigescal. Leibnitz, 
apiul Bruckcr, v. 
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Essiiys of I^ockc j without however meaning to chap. 
compare the French author with our two country¬ 
men, either as a contributor to our stock of facts 
relating to the intellectual pluonomena, or as the 
author of any im])ortant conclusion concerning the 
general laws to which they may he referred.” 

The excellent edition by M. Cousin, in which 
alone the entire works of Deseftrtes can be found, 
is a homage that France has recently ottered to his 
memory, and an important contribution to the 
studious both ot‘ metaphysical and mathematical 
philosophy. I have made use of no other, though 
it might be desirable for the inquirer to have the 
Latin original at his side, cs])ccially in those works 
which have not been seen in French by their 
author. 


Sect. IV. 


On ihc jMclftphi/a'icoI Vh 'ilosnphy of Hohhrx, 


113. Tj!j; meluphysical j)hilosophy of Hobbes 
was promulgated in his treatise on Human Na¬ 
ture, which appeared in 16.50. This, with his 
other works, De Give, and Dc Cor])ore Politico, 
were fused into that great and general system, 
which he published in 1651 with the title of Levi¬ 
athan. The first part of the Leviathan, “ Of 
Man,” follows the several chapters of the treatise 
on Human Nature with much regularity; but so 
numerous arc the enlargements or omissions, so 
great is the variance with which the author has ex¬ 
pressed the same positions, that they should much 


Metaphy¬ 
sical trea¬ 
tises of 
Hobbes. 
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rather be considered as two works, than as two 
editions of the same. Tliey differ more than Lord 
Bacon’s treatise, De Augmentis Scientiarum, does 
from his Advancement of Learning. I sliall how¬ 
ever blend the two in a single analysis, and this I 
shall generally give, as far as is possible, consistently 
with my own limits, in tlie very words of Hobbes. 
His language is so hicid and concise, that it would 
be almost as improjicr to pgt an algebraical process 
in different terms as some of his metaj)hysical para¬ 
graphs. But as a certain degree of abridgment 
cannot be dispensed with, the reader must not 
take it for granted, even where inverted commas 
denote a closer attention to the text, that nothirjg 
is omitted, altliough, in such cases, I never hold it 
permissible to make any change. 

114. All single thoughts, it is the primary tenet* 
8f Hobbes, arc representations or appearances of 
some (juality of a body without us, which is com¬ 
monly called an object. “ There is no conception 
in a man’s mind, which hath not at first totally, 
or by parts, been begotten upoff the organs of 
sense. The rest are derived from that original.” * 
In the treatise on Human Nature he dwells long 
on the immediate causes of sensation ; and if no 
alteration had been made in his manuscript since 
he wrote his dedication to the Earl of Newcastle 
in 1640, he must be owned to have anticipated 
Descartes in one of his most celebrated doctrines. 

“ Because the image in vision, consisting in colour 
and shape, is the knowledge we have of the qua¬ 
lities of the object of that sense, it is no hard matter 

# Leviathan, c, 1. 
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for a man to fall into this opinion, that the same 
colour and shape are the very qualities themselves; 
and for the same cause, that sound and noise are 
the qualities of the bell, or of the air. And this 
opinion'hath been so long received, that the con¬ 
trary must needs appear a great paradox; and yet 
the introduction of species visible and intelligible, 
(which is necessary lor the maintenance of that 
opinion), passing to and fro from the object, is 
worse than any })aradox, as being a plain impos- - 
sibility. I shall therefore endeavour to make plain 
these points : 1. That the subject wherein colour 
and image are inherent, is not the object or thing 
seen. 2. That there is nothing without us (really) 
which w e call an image or colour. 3. That the said 
image or colour is but an apposition unto us of the 
motion, agitation, or alteration, which the object 
worketli in the brain, or spirits, or some external 
substance of the head. 4. That, as in vision, so also 
in conceptions that arise from the other senses, the 
subject of their inherence is not the object, but the 
sentient.”* A*tul tliis he goes on to prove. No¬ 
thing of this will be found in the Discours sur la 
Methode, the only work of Descartes then pub¬ 
lished ; anil, even if we believe Hobbes to have 
interpolated this chapter after he -had read the 
Meditations, he has stated the principle so clearly 
and illustrated it so copiously, that, so far especi¬ 
ally as Locke and the English metaphysicians took 
it up, we may almost reckon him another original 
source. 


CHAP. 

III. 


* Hull). Nat. c. 
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115. Tlie second chapter of the Leviathan, “ On 
Imagination,” begins with one of tliosg acute and 
original observation^ \vc often fiijd in Hobbes: 
“ That when a thing lies still, unless somewhat 
else stir it, it will lie still for ever, is a tnitlr that 
no man doubts of. But that when a thing is in mo¬ 
tion, it will eternally be in motion, unless somewhat 
stay it, though the reason be the same, namely, 
that nothing can change itself, is not so easily as¬ 
sented to. For men measure, not only other men, 
but all other things, by themselves; and because 
they find themselves subject after motion to pain 
and lassitude, think every thing else grows weary 
of motion and seeks repose of its own accord.” 
The physical principle liad lately been established, 
but the reason here given for the contrary preju¬ 
dice, though not the sole one, is ingenious and even 
true. Imagination he defines to be “ conception 
remaining, and by little and little decaying after 
the act of sense.” ^ This he afterwards expressed 
less happily, “ the gradual decline of the motion 
in which sense consists;” his phraseology becom¬ 
ing more and more tinctured with the materialism 
he affected in all his philosophy. Neither defini¬ 
tion seems at all applicable to the imagination 
which calls up long past perceptions. “ This de¬ 
caying sense, when we would express the thing 
itself (I mean fancy itself), we call imagination, 
but when we would express tht decay, and signify 
that the sense is fading, old and past, it is called 
memory. So that imagination and memory are 

* Hum. Nat. c. 3. 
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but one thing, which for divers considerations 
hath divers n^mcs.” * It is however evident that 
imagination and meniory ajje distinguished by 
something more than their names. The second 
fundamental error of Hobbes in his metaphysics, 
his extravagant nominalism, if so it should be 
called, appears in this sentence, as the first, his 
materialism, does in that previously cpioted. 

110. The phenomena of dreaming and the 
phantasms of waking men are considered in tliis 
chapter with the keen obseivation and cool reason 
of Hobbes.t I am not sure tliat he has gone 
more profoundly into psychological speculations 
in the Leviathan than in the earlier treatise ; but 
it bears witness more frequently to what had pro¬ 
bably been the growth of the intervening period, 
a proneness to political and religions allusion, to 
magnify civil and to depreciate ecclesiastical power. 
“ If this siq)erstitions fear of spirits were taken 
away, and witii it prognostics from dreams, false 
prophecies and many other tilings depending 
thereon, by which crafty and ambitious persons 
abuse the simple people, men would be much 
more fitted than they are for ci\ il obedience. And 
this ought to be the work of the schools j but 
they rather nourish such doctrine.” t 

117. The fourth chapter on Human Nature, and 
the corresponding third chapter of the Leviathan, 
entitled On Discouisc, or the Consequence and 
Train of Imagination, arc among the most remark¬ 
able in Hobbes, as they contain the elements of that 

* Lev. c. 2 . f Iliiin. N.it, c.;J. t W. ibuL 
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theory of association, which was slightly touched 
afterwards by Locke, but developed and pushed 
to a far greater ext^t by Hartley. “ The cause,” 
he says, “ of the coherence or consequence of 
one conception to another is their first coherence 
or consequence at that time when they are pro¬ 
duced by sense : As for instance from St. Andrew 
the mind runneth to St. Peter, because their 
names are read together; from St. Peter to a 
stone, from the same cause; from stone to found¬ 
ation, because we see them together; and for 
the same cause from foundation to churcli, and 
from church to people, and from people to tumult j 
and according to tliis example the mind may run 
almost from any thing to any thing.” * This he 
illustrates in the Leviathan by the well-known 
question suddenly put by one, in conversation 
about the death of Charles I., “What was the 
value of a Roman penny ? ” Of this discourse, as 
he calls it, in a larger sense of the word than is 
usual with the logicians, he mentions several 
kinds; and after observing that the remembrance 
of succession of one thing to another, that is, of 
what was antecedent and what consequent and 
what concomitant, is called an experiment, adds 
that “to have had many experiments, is what we 
call experience, which is nothing else but remem¬ 
brance of what antecedents hav6 been followed by 
what consequents.” t 

118. “No man can have a conception of the 
future, for the future is not yet, but of our con- 

t w. 


* Hum. Nat. c. 4, J 2. 
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ccptions of the past we make a future, or rather 
call past future relatively.” * And again : “ The 
present only has a being in^nature; things past 
have a being in the memory only, but things to 
come have no being at all; the future being 
but a fiction of the mind, applying the sequels 
of actions past to the actions that are pre¬ 
sent, which with most certainty is done by him 
that has most experience, but not with certainty 
enough. And though it be called prudence, when 
the event answereth our expectation, yet in its 
own nature it is but presumption.”t “When 
we have observed antecedents and consequents 
frequently associated, we take one for a sign of 
the other, as clouds foretell rain, and rain is a 
sign there have been clouds. But signs are but 
conjectural, and their assurance is never full or 
evident. For though a man have always seen the 
day and night to follow one another hitherto, yet 
can he not thence conclude they shall do so, or 
that they have done so, eternally. Experience 
concludeth nothing universally. Hut those who 
have most experience conjecture best, because 
they have most signs to conjecture by; hence old 
men, caderis paribus, and men of quick parts, con¬ 
jecture better than the young or dull.” t “ But 
experience is not to be equalled by any advantage 
of natural and extemporary wit, though perhaps 
many young men think the contrary.” There is 
a presumption of the past as well as the future 
founded on experience, as when from having 

♦ Human Nat. c. 4. $ 7. -f- Lev, c, 3 , J Hum, Nat. 
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often seen aslies after fire, we infer from seeing 
them again that there has been fire. But this is 
as conjectural as our expectations of the future.* 
119. In the last paragrapli of the chapter in the 
Leviathan he adds, what is a very leading prin¬ 
ciple in the philosophy of Hobbes, but seems to 
have no particular relation to what has preceded. 
“ Whatsoever we imagine is finite j therefoi^ there 
is no idea or conception of any thing we call in¬ 
finite. No man can have in his mind an image of 
infinite magnitude, nor conceive infinite swiftness, 
infinite time, or infinite force or infinite power. 
When we say any thing is infinite, we signify only 
that we are not able to conceive the ends and 
bounds of the things named, liaving no concep¬ 
tion of the thing, but of our own inability. And 
therefore the name of God is used, not to make us 
conceive him, for he is incomprehensible and his 
greatness and power are inconceivable, but that 
we may honour him. Also because whatsoever, 
as I said before, we conceive, has been perceived 
first by sense, cither all at once, or by parts; a 
man can have no thouglit, representing any thing, 
not subject to sense. No man tlicrcforc can con¬ 
ceive any thing, but he must conceive it in some 
place, and indeed with some determinate magni¬ 
tude, and which may be divided into parts, nor 
that any thing is all in this place, and all in another 
place at the same time, nor that two or more 
things can be in one and the same place at once. 
For none of these things ever have, or can be in- 


# Lev. 
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cident to sense, biit arc absurd speeches, taken chap. 
upon credit without any signification at all, from 
deceived philosophers, and deceived or deceiving 
schoolmen.” This, we have seen in the last sec¬ 
tion, had been already discussed with Descartes. 

The paralogism of Hobbes consists in his imposing 
a limited sense on the word idea or conception, and 
assuming that what cannot be conceived according 
to that sense has no signification at all. 

ISO. The next cha})ter, being the fifth in one Orininof 
treatise, and the fourth in the other, may be 
reckoned, perhaps, the most valuable as well as 
original, in the writings of Hobbes. It relates to 
speech and language. “The inverition of print¬ 
ing,” he begins by observing, “ though ingenious, 
compared with the invention of letters, is no great 

matter.Hut the most noble and profit- 

^able invention of all others, was that of speech, 
consisting of names or appellations, and their con¬ 
nexion, whereby men register their thoughts, recall 
them when they are past, and also declare them 
one to another for mutual utility and conversation j 
without which there had been amongst men neither 
commonwealth, nor society, nor content nor peace, 
no more than .among lions, bears and wolves. The 
first author of speech was God himself, that in- 
^ structed Adam how to name such creatures as he 
presented to his sight; for the Scripture goeth no 
further in this matter. Hut this was sufficient to 
direct him to add more Jiaracs, as the experience 
and use of the creatures should give him occasion, 
and to join them in such manner by degrees, as to 
make himself understood -, and so by succession 

T .3 
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of time so much language miglit be gotten as he 
had found use for, though not so copious as an 
orator or philosopher has need of.” 

121. This account of the original of language 
appears in general as probable as it is succinct and 
clear. But the assumption that there could have 
been no society or mutual peace among mankind 
without language, the ordinary instrument of con¬ 
tract, is too much founded upon his own political 
speculations. Nor is it proved by the comparison 
to lions, bears and wolves, even if the analogy 
could be admitted; since the state of warfare which 
he here intimates to be natural to man, does not 


commonly subsist in these wild animals of the same 
species. Srrnis inter se conrenii vrsin, is an old 
remark. But taking mankind with as much pro¬ 
pensity to violence towards each other as Hobbes 
could suggest, is it speech, or reason and the sense 
of self-interest, which has restrained this within the 
boundaries imposed on it by civil society ? The 
position appears to be, that man, with every other 
faculty and attribute of his nature, except language, 
could never have lived in community with his 
fellows. It is manifest, that the mechanism of such 
a community would have been very imperfect. But 
possessing his rational powers, it is hard to see why 
he might not have devised signs to make known 
his .special wants, or why he might not have attained 
the peculiar prerogative of his species and found¬ 
ation of society, the exchange of what he liked less 
for what he liked better. 


* Leviathan, c» 4. 
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122. This will appear more evident, and the ex- chap. 


HI. 


aggerated notions of the school of Hobbes as to 
the absolute necessity of lanffuacfe to the mutual Necessity 

of Spccll <fX“ 

relations of mankind will be cl)ecked by considering aggemted. 
what was not so well understood in his age as at 
present, the intellectual capacities of those who arc 
born deaf, and the resources which they are able 
to employ. It can hardly be questioned, but that 
a number of families thrown together in this unfor¬ 
tunate situation, without other intercourse, could 
by the exercise of their natural reason, as well 
as the domestic and social adections, constitute 
themselves into a sort of commonwealth, at least as 
regular as that of ants and bees ; and if the want 
of language would dcjirive them of many advan¬ 
tages of ])olity, it would also secure them from 
much fraud and conspiracy. lint those whom we 
have known to want the use of speech, have also 
wanted the sense of hearing, and have thus been 
shut out from many assistances to the reasoning 
faculties, which our hypothesis need not exclude. 

The fair supposition is that of a number of persons 
merely dumb, and although they would not have 
laws or learning, it does not seem impossible that 
they might maiiitaiti at least a patriarchal, if not 
a political, society for many generations. Uj)on 
the lowest supposition, they could not be inferior 
to the Chimpanzees, who are said to live in com¬ 
munities in the forests of Angola. 

123. The succession of conceptions in the mind Use of 
depending wholly on that they had one to another 
when produced by the senses, they cannot be 
recalled at onr choice and the need we have of 

T 1 
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them, “but as it chanceth us to liear and see such 

things as shall bring them to our mind. Hence 

brutes are unable to call what they want to mind, 

and often, though they hide food, do not know 

where to find it. But man has the power to set 

up marks or sensible objects, and remember 

thereby somewhat past. The most eminent of 

these are names or articulate sounds, by which we 

recall some conception of things to which we give 

those names; as the appellation white bringeth to 

remembrance the quality of such objects as pror 

duce that colour or conception in us. . It is by 

names that we are capable of science, as for 

instance that of number; for beasts cannot number 

for want of words, and do not miss one or two out 

of their young, nor could a man without repeating 

orally or mentally the words of number, know how. 

many pieces of money may be before him.”* Wc 

have here another assumj)tion, that the numbering 

faculty is not stronger in man than in brutes, and 

also that the former could not have found out how 

• • 

to divide a heaj) of coins into parcels without the 
use of words of number. The exj)e.rimcnt might- 
be tried with a deaf and dumb child. 

124. Of names some are proper, and some com¬ 
mon to many or universal, there being nothing in 
the world universal but names, for the thimrs 
named are every one of them individual and 
singular. “One universal name is imposed on 
many things for their similitude in some quality or 
other accidents; and whereas a proper name 


* Hum. Niit. C.5.. 
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bringetli to mind one thing only, iiniversals recall 
any one of those many.” * “ The universality of 

one name to many things hath been the cause that 
men think the things are themselves universal, and 
so seriously contend that besides Peter and John, 
and all the rest of the men that are, have been, 
or shall be in the world, tliere is yet something 
else that we call man ; viz., man in general, de¬ 
ceiving themselves by taking the universal or 
general appellation for the thing it signifieth. t 
.For if one should des'ire the painter to make him 
the picture of a man, which is as much as to say, 
of a man in general he meaneth no more, but that 
the painter should chusc what man he pleaseth 
to draw, which must needs be some of tliem that 
are, or have been, or may be, none of which arc 
.universal. But when he would have him to draw 
the picture of the king, or any particular person, 
he Umiteth the painter to tliat one person he 
chuseth. It is plain therefore that there is 

* Lev. c. 4, » he, an universal, but only tliat these 

f ** An universal,’'he says in his words animal, stone and the like 
Logic, “ is not a name of many arc universal names, that is, names 
things collectively, ’but of each common to many things, and the 
taken separately (sigillatim sump- conceptions corresponding to them 
toruni). Man is not the name of in the mind are the images and 
the human species, in general, but phantasms of single animals or 
of each single man, Peter, John other things. Ami therefore we do 
and the rest, separately. There- not need, in order to understand 
fore this universal name is not the what is meant by an universal, any 
name of. any thing existing in na- other faculty than that of ima- 
tnre, nor of any idea or phantasm gination, by which wc remember 
formed in the mind, hut always that such words have excited the 
of some word or name. Thus conee})tion in our iiiind.s sometimes 
when an animal, or a stone, or a of one particular thing, sometimes 
ghost (spectrum) or any thing else of iinotlier,” Cap. 2. j) U. linagin- 
is called universal, wc are not to atioii and memory are used by 
understand that any man or stone Hobbes (dinost as synonyms, 
or any thing else was, or is, or can 
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nothing universal but names, which arc therefore 
called indefinite.” * 

“Jjy this imposition of names, some of 
larger, some of stricter signification, we turn the 
reckoning of the consequences of things imagined 
in the mind into a reckoning of the consequences 
of appellations.” + Hence he thinks that though 
a man born deaf and dumb might by meditation 
know that the angles of one triangle are equal to 
two right ones, he coilld not, on seeing another 
triangle of differciit shape, infer the same without 
a similar process. But by the help of words, after 
having observed the equality is not consequent 
on any thing peculiar to one triangle, but on the 
number of sides and angles which is common to 
all, he registers his discovery in a projjosition. 
This is surely to confound the antecedent process. 
of reasoning with what he calls the registry, which 
follows it. The instance, however, is not ha})pily 
cjhosen, and Hobbes has conceded the whole point in 
question, by admitting that the truth of the propo¬ 
sition could be oLseri'ed, which cannot require the 


* Tin 111 . Nat. c. 5. 

It may destTve to be remarked 
that Hobbes himself, nominalist as 
he was, did not limit reasoning to 
comparison of propositions, as 
some later writers have been in* 
clined to do, and as in his objec¬ 
tions to Descartes, he might seem 
to <lo himself. This may he in¬ 
ferred from the sentence quotcil in 
the text, and more expressly, 
though not quite perspicuously, 
from a passage in the Computatio, 
sivc T.ogica, his Latin treatise pub¬ 
lished after the I.evialhaii, Quo- 
modo autcni aniino sinv vtrbh ia- 


cila rofiilatmur rafiocinauilo addere 
it suhirahcrc mdvmm uno aut altcro 
cxeniplo osteiulendnni c.st. 8i quis 
ergo c longinqtio aliquid oliscurc 
videat, ctsi nulla sint imposita vo- 
eabnla, babet tameii cjiis rci idc- 
ain eaiulein propter quain impo- 
sitis nunc vocabidis (licit cam rem 
cssc coqnis. Postquam antem pro- 
piu.s“ acfesscrit, vidcritqiie eandem 
rem certo quodaiu modo nunc uno, 
nunc alio in loco cssc, habebit ejus- 
dein idcain novain, propter qnam 
nunc falcm rcni anmialam vocat, 
ike, p. 52. 
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use of words.* He expresses the next sentence with 
more felicity. “ And thus the consequence found 
in one particular comes to be registered and re¬ 
membered as an universal rule, and discharges our 
mental reckoning of time and place ; and delivers 
us from all labour of the mind saving the first, and 
makes that which was found true here and now 
to be true in all times and places.” t 

I 2 C). The equivocal use of names makes it often 
difficult to recover tliose conceptions for which 
they were designed “ not only in the language of 
otliers, wherein we are to consider the drift and 
occasion and contexture of the speed), as well as 
the woi’ds themselves, but in our own discourse, 
which being derived from the custom and common 
use of speech, representeth unto us not our own 
conceptions. It is therefore a great ability in a 
man, out of the words, co)itextnre and other cir¬ 
cumstances of language to deliver himself fi’om 
equivocation, and to find out the true meaning 
of what is said ; and this is it we call understand- 


* The (leinonstration of tlie 
thirty-second propo.sition of Kn- 
clid could leave no one in doubt 
whether this property were com- 
nion to all triangles, after it liad 
been proved in a single instance. 
It is sail!, however, to be recorded 
by an ancient writer, that this 
discovery was first made as to equi¬ 
lateral, afterwards as to isosceles, 
and lastly as to other triangles. 
Stewart’s Philosophy of Human 
Mind, vol. ii. chap- iv. sect. 2, The 
inode of proof must have been 
difTercnt from tliat of Euclid. And 
this might possibly lead us to sus* 
nect the truth of the tradition. 
For if the equality of the angles 


of a triangle to two riylit angles 
admitted of any cU'modarif ilemon* 
stralion, such as might occur in 
the infancy of geometr}’^, without 
making use of the property of pa¬ 
rallel lines, assumed in the tw'clflh 
axiom of Euclid, the difficidtics 
consequent on that assumption 
would readily be evaded. 8ce 
the jNotc on Euclid, i. 29. in 
Playfair, who has given a demon¬ 
stration of his own, but one wdiich 
involves the idea of motion ratlicr 
more tlian was usual with the 
Greeks in their elementar}' pro¬ 
positions, 
f T-ev, 
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ing.”* “If speed] be peculiar to man, as for 
ought I know it is, then is unrleistanding peculiar 
to him also ; understanding being nothing else 
but concejition caused by speech.”! This defi¬ 
nition is arbitrary and not conformable to the 
usual sense. “ True and false,” he observes after¬ 
wards, “ are attributes of sjicech not of things; 
where speech is not, there is neither truth nor 
falsehood, though there may be error. Hence as 
truth consists in the right ordering of names in 
our affirmations, a man that seeks precise truth 
hath need to remember what every word he uses 
stands for and place it accordingly. In geometry, 
the only science hitherto known, men begin by 
definitions. And every man who aspires to true 
knowledge, should examine the definitions of 
fonner authors, and cither correct them or make 
them anew. Tor the errors of definitions multiply 
themselves, according as the reckoning jiroceeds, 
and lead men into absurdities, which at last they 
see, but cannot avoid without reckoning anew 
from the beginning in which lies the foundation 

of their errors.In the right definition 

of names, lies the first use of speech, which is the 
acquisition of science. And in wrong or no de¬ 
finitions lies the first abuse from which proceed 
all false a-nd senseless tenets, which make those 
men that take their instruction from the authority 
of books, and not from their own meditation, to 
be as much below the condition of ignorant men, 
as men endued with true science are above it. ^ 


♦ Hum. Nat. 
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For between true science and erroneous doctrine, 
ignorance is in the middle. Words arc wise men’s 
counters, they do but reckon by them; but they 
are the money of fools.” * 

127. “ The names of such things as affect us, 
that is, which please and displease us, because all 
men be not alike affected with the siwne thing, 
nor the same man at all times, are in the com¬ 
mon discourse of men of inconstant signification. 
For seeing all names arc imposed to signify our 
conceptions, and all our affections are but concep¬ 
tions, when we conceive the same thoughts dif¬ 
ferently, we can hardly avoid different naming 
of tliem. For though the nature of that we con¬ 
ceive be the same, yet the diversity of our recep¬ 
tion of it, in respect of different constitutions of 
body and prejudices of opinion, gives every thing 
a tincture of our different passions. And there¬ 
fore, in reasoning, a man must take heed of words, 
which, besides the signification of what we imagine 
of their nature, have a signification also of tlie 
nature, disposition and interest of the speaker ; 
such as are the names of virtues and vices; for 
one man calleth wisdom what another calleth 
fear, and one cruelty, what another justice; one 
prodigality, what another magnanimity, and one 
gravity what another stupidity, &c. And there¬ 
fore such names can never be true grounds of any 
ratiocination. No more can metaphors and tropes 
of speech, but these are less dangerous, because 
they profess their inconstancy, which the other do 
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not.” * Thus ends this chapter of the Leviathan, 
which, with the corresponding one in the Treatise 
on Human Nature, arc, notwithstanding what 
appear to me some erroneous principles, as fidl, 
perhaps, of deep and original thoughts as any 
other pages of equal length on the art of reason¬ 
ing. and philosophy of language. Many have 
borrowed from Hobbes without naming him ; and 
in fact he is the founder of the nominalist school 
in England. He may probably have conversed 
with Bacon on these subjects ; we see much of 
that master’s style of illustration. But as Bacon 
was sometimes too excursive to sift particulars, so 
Hobbes has sometimes wanted a comprehensive 
view. 

128 . “There are,” to proceed with Hobbes, 
“two kinds of knowledgej the one, sense, or 
knowledge original, and remembrance of the same ; 
the other, science, or knowledge of the truth of 
propositions, derived from understanding. Both 
are but experience, one of things from without, the 
other from the proper use of words in language, 
and experience being but remembrance, all know¬ 
ledge is remembrance. Knowledge implies two 
things, truth and evidence; the latter is the con¬ 
comitance of a man’s conception with the words 
that signify such conception in the act of ratioci¬ 
nation.” If a man does not annex a meaning to his 
words, his conclusions are not evident to him. “Evi¬ 
dence is to truth, as the sap to the tree, which, so 
far as it creepeth along with the body and branches. 


* Lev. 
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keepeth them alive ; when it forsaketh them they chap. 

die; for this evidence, which is meaning with oiir _ 

words, is the life of truth.” “ Science is evidence 
of truth, from some beginning or principle of sense. 

The first principle of knowledge is that we have 
such and such conceptions; the second that we 
have thus and thus named the things whereof they 
are conceptions; the third is that we have joined 
those names in such manner as to make true pro¬ 
positions; the fourth and last is that we have joined 
these propositions in such manner as they be con¬ 
cluding, and the truth of the conclusion said to be 
known.” * 

129. Reasoning is the addition or subtraction of Reasoning, 
parcels. “ In whatever matter there is room for 
addition and subtraction, there is room for reason ; 
and where these have no place, then reasoTi has 
nothing at all to do.”t This is neither as perspicu- 
ouslj' expressed, nor as satisfactorily illustrated, as is 
usual with Hobbes; but it is true that all .syllogistic 
reasoning is dependent upon quantity alone, and 
consequently upon that which is capable of addition 
and subtraction, 'f'his seems not to have been 
clearly percciv’^cd by some writers of the old Aris¬ 
totelian school, or ])erhaps by some otliens, who, as 
far as I can judge, have a notion that the relation 
of a genus to a species, or a predicate to its subject, 
considered merely as to syllogism or deductive rea¬ 
soning, is something different from that of a whole 
to its parts ; which would deprive that logic of its 
chief boast, its axiomatic evidence. But, as this 


♦ Hum. Nat. c. G. 
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would appear too dry to some readers, I shall 
pursue it fartlier in a note.* 


* Diigald Stewart (Elements 
of Philosophy, &c. vol. ii, cli. ii. 
sect. 2.) has treated this theory of 
Hobbes on reasoning, as well as 
that of Condillac, which seems 
much the same, with great scorn, 
as “ too puerile to admit of (i. e. 
retjuil'c) refutation.” 1 do not my¬ 
self think the language of Hobbes, 
cither here, or as quoted by Stew¬ 
art from his Latin treatise on Lo¬ 
gic, so perspicuous as usual. But 
I cannot help being of opinion 
that he is substantially right. For 
surely, when wc assert that A is B, 
we assert that all things which fail 
un<ler the class B, taken collect¬ 
ively, comprehend A; or, that 
B=A-1-X: B being here put, it is 
to he observed, not for the res 
prfcdicata itself, hut for tlie con¬ 
crete, (le qiiihus preedicatidum ca/. I 
mention this, because this elliptical 
use of the word predicate seems to 
have occasioned some confusion in 
writers on logic. Tlie predicate 
strictly taken, being an attribute or 
quality, cannot be said to include 
or contain the subject. But to 
return, when wc sjiy B= A 4 - X, or 
B —X=A, since we do not com- 

i )are, in such a proposition, as is 
lerc supposed, A with X, wc 
only mean that A = A, or, that a 
certain part of B is the same as 
itself. Again, in a particular af¬ 
firmative, Some A is B, wc assert 
that part of A, or A — Y is con¬ 
tained in B, or that B may be 

expressed by A—Y-fX. So also 
when we say, Some A is not B, we 
equally divide the class or genus 
B into A —Y and X, or assert 
that B=A—Y+X; but, in this 
case, the subject is no longer A—Y, 
but the remainder,- or other part 
of A, namely, Y; and this is not 
found in cither term of the pre¬ 
dicate- Finally, in the universal 


negative, No A (ne ither A—Y nor 
Y) is B, the A — Y of the predicate 
vanishes or lias no value, and B 
becomes equal to X, which is in¬ 
capable of measurement with A, 
and consequently with either A—Y 
or Y, which make up A. Now 
if wc combine this with another 
proposition, in order to form a syl¬ 
logism, and say that C is A, wc 
find, as before, that A=C4‘^; 
and substituting this value of A in 
the former proposition, it appears 
.that B=C-|-Z-f-X. Then, in the 
conclusion, we have, C is B; that 
is, C is a part of C+Z+X. And 
the same in tlic three other cases or 
moods of the figure. TJiis seems to 
be, in plainer terms, what Hobbes 
means by addition or subtrac¬ 
tion of parcels, and what (.'ondillac 
means by rather a lax expression, 
that equations and propositions arc 
at bottom the same, or, as he 
phrases it better, “ I’evidence de 
raison corisistc nniquement dans 
ridentiti^,” If we add to this, as 
he probably intended, non-identity, 
as the condition of all negative 
conclusions, it seems to be no 
more than is necessarily involved 
in tho^'iinduincntal principle of syl¬ 
logism, tlic dictum de umni ct nuilo; 
which may be thus reduced to its 
shortest terms ; “ Whatever can 
be divided into parts, includes all 
those parts, and nothing else.” 
This is not limited to mathe¬ 
matical quantity, but includes every 
thing which admits of more and less. 
llohhes has a good passage in his 
Logic on this : Non putandum est 
coinputatioiii, id est, ratiocinutioni 
in numcris tantum locum esse, tan- 
qiuim homo a ca^tcris animantibus, 
quod censuisse narratur Pytluigo- 
ras, sola uumcraiidi facilitate dis- 
tinctus csset; nam ct inagnitudo 
magnitndini, corpus corpori, inotiis 
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130. A man may reckon without the use of chap. 
words in particular things, as in conjecturing from 


False rea¬ 
soning. 


niotui, tenipus tcnipori, p^radiis qiia- 
litatis gmdui, actio actiuni, con- 
ceptus coriccptui, proportio jiro- 
portion), oratio oration), iioincn 
nonnui, in qtiibus oinne pliiloso- 
phio: gcntis continctur, adjtci adi- 
niupic potest, 

But it docs not follow by any 
means that wc should assent to 
the strange passages (pioted liy 
Stewart from Condillac and J)i- 
derot, which reduce all knowledge 
to identical propositions. Kven 
in geometry, wlierc the objects are 
strictly magnitudes, the counlless 
variety in which their relations 
may be exhibited constitutes the 
rlchesof that inexhaustible science; 
and in moral or pinsical proposi¬ 
tions, the relation of quantity be¬ 
tween the subject and predicate, as 
concretes, which eniibloR them to 
be compared, though it is tlie sole 
foundation of all genera! deductive 
rcuaomnfff or syllogism, has nothing 
to do with the other properties or 
relations, of which wc obtain a 
knowledge by means of that coni- 
purison. lii mathematical reason¬ 
ing, wc infer as to quantity through 
the medium of quantity ; in other 
reasoning, avc use the same me¬ 
dium, but our inference is as to 
truths which do not lie within that 
category. Thus in the liacknicd 
instance, All men are mortal; that 
is, mortal creatures include men 
and something more, it is absurd 
to assert, that we only know that 
men arc men. It is true that our 
knowledge of the truth of the pro¬ 
position comes by the help of this 
comparison of men in the subject 
with men in the predicate; but the 
very nature of the projiosition dis¬ 
covers a constant relation between 


the individuals of the human spe¬ 
cies and that mortality which is 
predicated of them along with 
others; and it is in this, not in an 
identical O(|iiation,ns Diderot seems 
to have Inoiight, tluit our kuow^ 
lvd*^c eonsibts. 

The remarks of Stewart’s friend, 
M. Prevost of (icncva, oh the prin¬ 
ciple of iilentlty ns the basis of ma- 
tlieuiati(‘al science, and which the 
former has candidly subjoined to 
Ills own volume, appear to me very 
satisfactory. Stewart comes to ad¬ 
mit that the disj>utc is nearly verbal; 
but we cannot say that he origin- 
ally treated it as such ; and the 
principle itself, lioth as applied to 
geometry and to logic, i.s, in my 
opinion, of some importance to the 
clearness of our conceptions as to 
those sciences. It may be added, 
that Stewart’s objection to the 
principle of identity as the basis of 
geometrical reasoning is less forci¬ 
ble ill its application to syllogisiii. 
lie is willing to admit that iiiag- 
nitiides capable of coincidence by 
immediate superposition may be 
rcckoncil identical, !)ut scruples to 
apply such a word to those which 
are dissimilar in figure, as the rect¬ 
angles of the means and extremes 
of four proportional lines. Neither 
one nor the other are, in fact, 
identical as real quantities, the 
former being neces.sarily conceived 
to tlifler from each other by position 
in s])ace, as much as the latter ; so 
that the expression he quotes from 
Aristotle, tv nu«r(uc /) morj/c ivoTi)v^ 
or any similar one of modern 
inathcmatician.s, can only refer to 
the abstract magnitude of their 
areas, which being divisible into 
the same number of equal parts. 
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the siglit of any thing what is likely to follow; and 
if he reckons wrong, it is error. But in reasoning 
on general words, to fall on a false inference is not 
error, though often so called, but absurdity.* “ If 
a man should talk to me of a round quadrangle, or 


they arc cfillcfl the same. And 
tlicre sceni:^ no real difference in 
tins respect between two eircle.s of 
(Mjiial ratlii and two such rectangles 
as arc supposed above, the identity 
of their magnitudes being a distinct 
truth, indepciulent of any ctnisidcr- 
atiun cither of their figure or their 
position. But, however this may 
be, the identity of the subject with 
part of the pretlicate in an affirm¬ 
ative proposition is never fictitious 
but real, ft means that tiic per¬ 
sons or things in the one arc 
strictly the same ])eing.s with the 
persons or things to which they 
arc compared in ihc other, though, 
through sonic difference of re¬ 
lations, or other circumstance, they 
are expressed in different language. 
It is needless to' give examples, as 
all those who can read this note at 
all will know how to find them, 

I will here take the liberty to 
remark, though not closely con¬ 
nected with tlic present subject, 
that Archbishop Wiiatcley seems 
not quite right in saying (Elements 
of Logic, p.+().), that in affirmative 
pro[)Ositions the predicate is vcver 
distributed. Bcsit^les the numerous 
instance where this is, in pidut of 
fact, the case, all which he excludes, 
there are many in which it is in¬ 
volved in the very form of the 
proposition. Such arc all those 
which assert identity or equality, 
and swell also arc all those par¬ 
ticular affirmations which liavc pre¬ 
viously been conoerfed from uni- 
versals. Of the first sort arc all 
the theorems in geometry, assert¬ 


ing an equality of magnitudes or 
vatio.s, in which thcsnbject and pre- 
ilicate may always change place.s. 
It is true that in the instance given 
in the work quoted, that equilateral 
triangles are equiangular, the con¬ 
verse requires a separate proof, 
and soil! many .similar cases. But 
in these the j^rcdicate is not dis¬ 
tributed by the form of the pro¬ 
position; they assert no equality of 
jiiai:tiitudc. 

The position, that where such 
equality is affirmed, the predicate 
is not io^hnlli; distributed, w'ould 
lead to the consequence that it can 
only be converU-d into a particular 
affirmation. Thus after proving 
that the .square of the h3potheiiusc, 
in all right-angled triangles, is equal 
to those of the sides, wc could 
only infer that the squares of tlie 
sides are stnwctimeit equal to that of 
the hypotheiuise, which could not be 
maintained without rendering the 
rules of logic ridiculous. The most 
general mode of considering the 
question, is to say, as wc have done 
above, that, in an universal affirm¬ 
ative, tlic jircdicate B (that is, the 
cla.ss of which B is predicated) is 
composed of A tlie subject, and X, 
.an unknow'n remainder. But if, by 
tile very nature of the proposition, 
we perceive that X is nothing, or 
has no value, it is plain that the 
subject measures the entire pre¬ 
dicate, and vice versa, tlic predicate 
measures the subject; in other 
wonIs,eacIj is taken universally, or 
distributed. 

f Lev, c, .'i. 
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accidents of bread in cheese, or immaterial sub¬ 
stances, or of a free subject, a free will, or any free, 
but free from being Jiindered by opposition, 1 should 
not say he were in error, but that his words were 
witliout meaning, that is to say, absurd.” Some 
of these propositions, it will occur, arc intelligible 
in a reasonable sense, and not contradictory, except 
by means of an arbitrary definition which he who 
employs them does not admit. It will be observed 
here, as we have done before, that Hobbes does 
not confine reckoning, or reasoning, to imivcrsals, 
or even to words. 

131. Man has the exclusive privilege of forming 
general theorems. But this privilege is allayed by 
another, that is, by the privilege of absurdity, to 
which no living creature is subject, but man only. 
And of men those arc of all most subject to it, that 
profess philosophy. . . . For there is not one that 
begins his ratiocination from the definitions or ex¬ 
plications of the names they arc to use, which is a 
method used only in geometry, whose conclusions 
have thereby been made indisputable. He then 
enumerates seven causes of absurd conclusions; 
the first of which is the want of definitions, the 
others are erroneous imposition of names. If we 
can avoid these errors, it is not easy to fall into 
absurdity (by which he of course only means 
any wrong conclusion) except perhaps by the 
length of a reasoning. “ For all men,” lie says, 
“ by nature reason alike, and well, when they have 
good principles. Hence it appears that reason is 
not as sense and memory born with us, nor gotten 
by experience only, as prudence is, but attained 

u 2 
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by industry, in apt imposing of names, and in get¬ 
ting a good and orderly method of proceeding from 
the elements to assertions, and so to syllogisms. 
Children arc not endued with reason at all till they 
have attained the use of speech, but are called rea¬ 
sonable creatures, for the possibility of having 
the use of reason hereafter. And reasoning serves 
the generality of mankind very little, though with 
their natural prudence without science they are in 
better condition than those who reason ill them¬ 
selves, or trust those who have done so.” * It has 
been observed by 13uhle, that Hobbes had more 
respect for the Aristotelian forms of logic than his 
master Bacon. He has in fact written a short 
treatise, in his Elcmenta Philosopliitr, on the sub¬ 
ject ; observing however therein, tliat a true logic 
will be sooner learned by attending to geometrical 
demonstrations than by drudging over the rules of 
syllogism, as children learn to walk not by precept 
but by habit.t 

132. “ No discourse whatevei-,” he says truly 
in the seventh chapter of the Leviathan, “can end 
in absolute knowledge of fact past or to come. 
For as to the knowledge of fact, it is originally 
sense; and ever after memory. And for the 


• id.i'.id. 

f Citius inulto veram loiricam 
discunt qiu iiiatheniaticoruin tlc- 
iiionstrationibus, quiiiii qiii logi- 
eoriiin syllogizandi pra'ceptis le- 
gendis tempijs contcrunt, hand 
aliter quam parviili pueri gressum 
formare discunt non prieccptis sed 
saipcgvadicndo, C. iv. p.30. Atqiie 
lia;c siifHciiint, (he says afterwanls) 
lie syllogismo, ({ui cst tanquain 
gres.sns philosoplii;c * nani ct quan¬ 


tum necessc cst ad oognoscendum 
undo vim siiani liabcat oinnis ar- 
giinicntatio Icgitinm, tantum di\i- 
inus; et omnia acoumulare qua: 
did possunt, mque supcrfluiim 
cs.sot ac si qnis ut dixi piicrido ad 
gradiendnm praiccpta dare velit; 
acquiritiir cnim ratiocinandi ars non 
prmceptis sed usuet Icctionc corum 
libroruni in qiiibus omnia sevens 
demonstrationibus transiguntur. 
C’. V. p. 35. 
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knowledge of consequence, which I have said chap. 
before is called science, it is not absolute but con- 
ditional. No man can know by discourse that 
this or that is, has been, or will be, which is to 
know absolutely j but only that if this is, that is j 
if this has been, that has been j if this shall be, 
tliat shall be; which is to know conditionally, and 
that not the consequence of one thing to another, 
but of one name of a thing to another name of 
the same thing. And therefore when the dis¬ 
course is put into speech and begins with the 
definitions of words, and proceeds by connexion 
of the same into general affirmations, and of those 
again into syllogisms, the end or last sum is called 
the conclusion, and the thought of the mind by it 
signified is that conditional knowledge of the con¬ 
sequence of words whicli is commonly called 
science. But if the first ground of siicli discourse 
be not definitions ; or if definitions be not rightly 
joined together in syllogisms, then the end or con¬ 
clusion is again opinion, namely of the truth of 
somewhat said, though sometimes in absurd and 
senseless words, without possibility of being un- 
, derstood.” * 

133. “ Belief which is the admitting of propo- BUief. 
sitions upon trust, in many eases is no less free 
from doubt than perfect and manifest knowledge ; 
for as there is nothing whereof there is not some 
cause, so when there is doubt, there must be some 
cause thereof conceived. Now there be many 
things which we receive from the report of others, 
of which it is impossible to imagine any cause of 

* Lev. i\ 7. 
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doubt j for what can be opposed against the con¬ 
sent of all men, in things they can know and have 
no cause to report otherwise than they are, such 
as is great part of our histories, unless a man 
would say that all the world had conspired to de-■ 
him?”* Whatever we believe on the authority 
of the speaker, he is the object of our faith. Con¬ 
sequently when we believe that the Scriptures are 
the word of God, having no immediate revelation 
from God himscll', our belief, faith and trust is in 
the church, whose word we take and acquiesce 
therein. Hence all we believe on the authority 
of men, whether they be sent from God or not, is 
faith in men only.t AVe have no certain know¬ 
ledge of the truth of Scripture, but trust the holy 
men of God’s church succeeding one another from 
the time of those who saw the wondrous works of 
God Almighty in the flesh. And as we believe 
the Scriptures to be the word of God on the au¬ 
thority of the church, the interpretation of the 
Scripture in case of controversy ought to be 
trusted to the church rather than private opinion.l- 
13 f. The ninth chapter of the Leviathan con¬ 
tains a synoptical chart of human science or 
“ knowledge of consequences,” also called phi¬ 
losophy. He divides it into natural and civil, the 
formci into consequences from accidents common 
to all bodies, quantity and motion, and those from 
qualities, otherwise called physics. The first in¬ 
cludes astronomy, mechanics, architecture, as well 
as mathematics. The second he distinguishes into 


* Hum. Nat. c.<). 
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consequences from qualities of bodies transient, or 
meteorology, and from those of bodies permanent, 
such as the stars, the atmosphere, or terrestrial 
bodies. The last are divided again into those 
without sense, and those with sense j and these 
into animals and men. In the consequences from 
the qualities of animals generally he reckons o])tics 
and music ; in those from men we find ethics, 
poetry, rhetoric, and logic. These altogether con¬ 
stitute the first great head of natural philosophy. 
In the second, or civil philosophy, he includes 
nothing but the rights and duties of sovereigns 
and their subjects. Tliis chart of human know¬ 
ledge is one of the worst that has been propound¬ 
ed, and falls much below that of Bacon.* 

135. This is the substance of the philosoj)hy of 
Hobbes, so far as it relates to the intellectual fa¬ 
culties, and especially to that of reasoning. In 
the seventh and two following chapters of the 
treatise on Human Nature, in the ninth and tenth 
of the Leviathan, he proceeds to the analysis of 
the passions. The motion in some internal sub¬ 
stance of the head, if it does not stop there, pro¬ 
ducing mere conceptions, proceeds to the heart, 
helping or hindering the vital motions, which he 
distinguishes from the voluntary, exciting in us 
pleasant or painful affections, called passions. We 
are solicited by these to draw near to that which 
pleases us, and the contrary. Hence pleasure, 
love, appetite, desire, are divers names for divers 
considerations of the same thing. As all concep¬ 
tions we have immediately by the sense are de- 
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light or pain or appetite or fear, so are all the 
imaginations after sense. But as they arc weaker 
imaginations, so are they also weaker pleasures, or 
weaker pains.* All delight is appetite and pre¬ 
supposes a further end. There is no utmost end 
in this world, for while we live we have desires, 
and desire presupjioscs a further end. We are not 
therefore to wonder that men desire more, the 
more they possess; for felicity, by which we mean 
continual delight, consists not in having pi’ospered, 
but in prospering, t Each passion, being, as he 
fancies, a continuation of the motion which gives 
rise to a peculiar conception, is associated w'ith it. 
They all, except such as are immediately connected 
with sense, consist in the conception of a power to 
produce some effect. To honour a man, is to 
conceive that he has an excess of power over 
some one with whom he is compared j hence 
(pialitics indicative of powder, and actions signifi¬ 
cant of it are honourable ; riches are honoured as 
signs of power, and nobility is honourable, as a 
sign of power in ancestors.1 

13(). “ 'fhe constitution of man’s body is in 
perpetual mutation, and hence it is impossible that 
all the same things should always cause in him the 
same appetites and aversions; much less can all 
men consent in the desire of any one object. But 
whatsoever is the object of any man’s appetite or 
desire, that is it, Avhich he for his part calls 
good, and the object of his hate and aversion, 
evil, or of his contempt, vile and inconsiderable. 
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For these words of good, evil and contemptible arc chap 
ever used with relation to the person using them ; 
there being nothing simply and absolutely so ; nor 
any common rul^ of good and evil, to be taken 
from the nature of the objects themselves, but 
from the person of the man, where there is no 
commonwealth, or in a commonwealth from the 
person that represents us, or- from an ai’bitrator or 
judge, whom men disagreeing shall by consent set 
uj), and make his sentence the rule thereof.” * 

137 . In pi'osccuting this analysis all the pas- 
sions are resolved into self-love, the pleasure we 
take in our own jrower, the jrain we suffer in 
wanting it. Some of his explications arc very 
forced. Thus weeping is said to be fi-om a sense 
of our want of power-. And here comes one of 
his strange paradoxes. “ Men are apt to weep 
that prosecute revenge, when the revenge is sitd- 
denly stopped or frustrated by the repentance of 
their adver sary ; and such am the. tears of recon¬ 
ciliation.'’]' So resolute was he to resort to atry 
thing the most preposterous, rather than admit a 
moral feeling in human nature. His account of 
laughter is better known, and pcrhajis more pro¬ 
bable, though not explainirrg the whole of the 
case. After justly observing that whatsoever it 
be that moves laughter, it must be new and unex¬ 
pected, he defines it to be “ a sudden glory arising 
from a sudden conception of some eminency in our¬ 
selves, by comparison with the infirmity of others, 
or with our own formerly, for men laugh at the 
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follies of themselves past.” It might be objected, 
that those are most prone to laughter, )vho have 
least of this glorying in themselves, or undervalu¬ 
ing of their neighbours. • 

; 138. “ There is a great difference, between the 
desire of a man when indefinite, and the same 
desire limited to one person, and this is that love 
which is the great theme of poets. But notwith¬ 
standing their praises, it must be defined by the 
word need; for it is a concej)tion a man hath of 
his need of that one person desired.” * “ There is 

yet another passion sometimes called love, but more 
properly good-will or charity. Tiiere can be no 
greater argument to a man of his own power than 
to find himself able not only to accomplish his own 
desires but also to assist other men in theirs ; and 
this is that conception wherein consists charity. 
In which first is contained that natural affection of 


parents towards their children, which the Greeks 
call (TTopyvj, as also that affection wherewith men 
seek to assist those that adhere unto them. But 


the affection wherewith men many times bestow 
their benefits on strangers is not to be called 
charity, but either contract, whereby they seek to 
purchase friendship, or fear which makes them to 
purchase peace.”! This is equally contrary to 
notorious truth, there being neither fear nor con¬ 
tract in generosity towards strangers. It is, how¬ 
ever, not so extravagant as a subsequent position, 
that in beholding the danger of a ship in a tempest, 
though there is pity, which is grief, yet “the 
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delight in onr own security is so far predominant, chap. 
that men usually are content in such a case to be ' 
spectators of the misery of their friends.”* 

/ 139 . As knowledge begins from experience, new Curiosity, 
experience is the beginning of new knowledge. 
Whatever therefore happens new to a man, gives 
him the hope of knowing somewhat he knew not 
before. This appetite of knowledge is curiosity. 

It is peculiar to man ; for beasts never regard new 
things except to discern how far they may be use¬ 
ful, wliilc man looks for the cause and beginning of 
all lie sccs.t This attribute of curiosity seems rather 
hastily denied to beasts. And as men, he says, arc 
always seeking new knowledge, so arc they always 
deriving some new gratification. Tliere is no such 
thing as perpetual tranquillity of mind wliile we 
live here, because life itself is but motion, and can 
never be without desire, nor without fear, no more 
than without sense. “What kind of felicity God 
hath ordained to them that devoutly honour him, 
a man shall no sooner know than enjoy, being joys 
that now are as incomprehensible, as the word of 
schoolmen, beatifical vision, is unintelligible.” t 

14-0. From the consideration of the passions niircrome 
Hobbes advances to inquire what are the catises of tuiilcaiia- 

Cities. 

the difference in the intellectual capacities and dis¬ 
positions of men. § Their bodily senses arc nearly 
alike, whence he precipitately infers tliere can be 
no great difference in the brain. Yet men differ 

* ITiim. Nat. c. !>. Tiiis i.s an + Id. ibid, 
cxa^cration of sonic well-known j Lev. c. 0. and c, 11. 
lines of Lucretius, wliich arc them- j Hum. Nat. e. 10. 

selves cxaffgcratcd. 
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much in their bodily constitution, whence he 
derives the principal differences in their minds; 
some being addicted to sensual pleasures are less 
curious as to knowledge, or ambitious as to power. 
This is called dullness, and proceeds from the 
appetite of bodily delight. The contrary to this is 
a quick ranging of mind accompanied with curiosity 
in comparing things that come into it, either as to 
unexpected similitude, in which fancy consists, or 
dissimilitude in things appearing the same, which 
is ])ropcrly called judgment; “for to judge is 
nothing else, but to distinguish and discern. And 
both fancy and judgment are commonly compre¬ 
hended under the name of wit, which seems to he 
a tenuity and agility of spirits, contrary to that 
restiness of the spirits supposed in those who are 
dull,” * 

1 tl. We call it levity, when the mind is easily 
diverted, and the discourse is parenthetical; and 
this proceeds from curiosity with too much equality 
and indifference; for when all things make equal 
impression and delight, they equally throng to be 
expressed. A different faidt is indocibility, or diffi¬ 
culty of being taught; which must arise from a 
false opinion that men know already the truth of 
what is called in question; for certainly they are 
not otiierwise so unequal in capacity as not to 
di.sccrn the difference of what is proved and what 
is not, and therefore if the minds of men were all 
of white paper, they would all most equally be dis¬ 
posed to acknowledge whatever should be in right 
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methofl, and by riglit ratiocination delivered to 
them. ]3ut wlien men have once acquiesced in 
untrue opinions, and registered them as authen- 
tical records in their minds, it is no less impossible 
to speak intelligibly to such men, than to write 
legibly on a paper already scribbled over. I’lie 
immediate cause therefore of indocibility is j)re- 
judice, and of prejudice false opinion of our own 
knowledge.* 

112. Intellectual virtues arc sucli abilities as 
go by the name of a good wit, which may be 
natural or acquired. “ By natural wit,” says 
Hobbes, “I mean not that which a man hath from 
his birth, for that is nothing else but sense; 
wherein men differ so little from one another and 
from brute beasts, as it is not to be reckoned 
among virtues. But I mean that wit which is gotten 
by use only and experience, without method, cul¬ 
ture or instruction, and consists chiefly in celerity 
of imagining and steady direction. And the differ¬ 
ence in this quickness is caused by that of men’s 
passions that love and dislike some one thing, some 
another, and therefore some men’s thoughts run one 
way, some another; and are held to, and observe dif¬ 
ferently the things that pass through their imagin¬ 
ation.” Fancy is not praised without judgment 
and discretion, which is properly a discerning of 
times, places and persons; but judgment and dis¬ 
cretion is commended for itself without fancy: 
without steadiness and direction to some end, a 
great fancy is one kind of madness, such as they 
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have who lose themselves in long digressions and 
parentheses. If the defect of discretion be appa¬ 
rent, how extravagj^t soever the fancy be, the 
whole discourse will be taken for a want of wit.* ^ 

A 

143. Tlie causes of the difference of wits are in 
the passions j and tlic diflercnce of passions pro¬ 
ceeds partly from the different constitution of the 
body and partly from different education. Those 
passions arc chiefly the desire of power, riches, 
knowledge or honour j all which may be reduced 
to the first, for riches, knowledge and honour are 
but several sorts of power. He who has no great 
passion for any of these, though he may be so far 
a good man as to be free from giving offence, yet 
cannot possibly have either a great fancy or much 
judgment. To have weak passions is dullness, to 
have passions indifferently for every thing giddiness 
and distraction, to have stronger passions for any 
thing than others have is madness. Madness may 
be the excess of many passions; and the passions 
themselves, when they lead to evil, are degrees of 
it. He seems to have had some glimpse of Butler’s 
hypothesis as to the madness of a whole people. 
“What argument for madness can there be greater, 
than to clamour, strike and throw stones at our 
best friends ? Yet this is somewhat less than such 
a multitude will do. For they will clamour, fight 
against and destroy those by whom all their life¬ 
time before they have been protected, and secured 
from injury. And if this be madness in the mul¬ 
titude, it is the same in every particular man.”t 
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144. There is a fault in some men’s Jiabit of dis¬ 
coursing whicli may be reckoned a sort of madness, 
which is when they speak ‘Words with no signi¬ 
fication at all. “ And this is incident to none but 
those that converse in questions of matters incom¬ 
prehensible as the schoolmen, or in questions of 
abstruse philosophy. The common sort of men 
seldom speak insignificantly, and arc therefore by 
those other egregious persons counted idiots. But 
to be assured their words are without any thing 
correspondent to them in the mind, there would 
need some examples; which if any man require 
let him take a schoolman into his hands, and see if 
he can translate any one chapter concerning any 
difficult point as tlic Trinity, the Deity, the nature 
of Christ, transubstantiation, free-will &c. into 
any of the modern tongues, so as to make the same 
intelligible, or into any tolerable Latin, such as 
they were acquainted with, that lived when the 
Latin tongue was vulgar.” And after quoting 
some words from Suarez, he adds : “ When men 
write whole volumes of such stuff, are they not 
mad, or intend to make others so ? ” 

145. The eleventh chapter of the Leviathan, on 
manners, by which he means those qualities ot 
mankind which concern their living together in 
peace and unity, is full of Hobbes’s caustic remarks 
on human nature. Often acute, but always severe, 
he ascribes overmuch to a deliberate and calcu¬ 
lating selfishness. Thus the reverence of antiquity 
is referred to “ the contention men have with the 
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living, not with the dead, to these ascribing more 
than due that they may obscure the glory of the 
other.” Thus “to iiave received from one to 
whom we think ourselves equal, greater benefits 
than we can liopc to requite, disposes to counterfeit 
love, but really to secret hatred, and puts a man into 
the estate of a desperate debtor, that in declinifig 
the sight of Jiis creditor, tacitly wishes him where he 
might never see liim more. For benefits oblige, 
and obligation is thraldom ; and unrequitable obli¬ 
gation perpetual thraldom, which is to one’s equal 
hateful.” He owns however that to have received 
benefits from a superior, disposes us to love him; 
and so it docs where we can hope to requite even 
an equal. If these maxims have a certain basis of 
truth, they have at least the fault of those of 
Rochefoucault; they are made too generally cha¬ 
racteristic of mankind. 

11<6. Ignorance of the signification of words dis¬ 
poses men to take on trust not only the truth they 
know not, but also errors and nonsense. For 
neither can be detected without a perfect under¬ 
standing of words. “ But ignorance of the causes 
and original constitution of right, equity, law and 
justice disposes a man to make custom and example 
the rule of his actions, in such manner as to think 
that unjust which it has been the custom to punish, 
and that just, of the impunity and approbation of 
which they can produce an example, or, as the 
lawyers which only use this false measure of justice 
barbarously call it, a precedent.” “ Men appeal 
from .custom to reason and from reason to custom . 
as it serves their turn, receding from custom when 
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their interest requires it, and setting themselves 
against reason, as oft as reason is against them; 
whicli is the cause that the doctrine of right and 
wrong is perpetually disputed both by the pen and 
the sword j whereas the doctrine of lines and 
figures is not so, because men care not in that sub¬ 
ject what is truth, as it is a thing that crosses no 
man’s ambition, profit or lust. For I doubt not, 
but if it had been a thing contrary to any man’s 
right of dominion, or to the intei'est of men that 
have dominion, that the three angles of a triangle 
should be equal to two angles of a square, that 
doctrine should have been if not disputed, yet by 
tlie burning of all books of geometry, suppressed, 
as far as he whom it concerned was able.”* This 
excellent piece of satire has been often quoted, and 
sometimes copied, and does not exaggerate the 
pertinacity of mankind in resisting the evidence of 
truth, when it thwarts the interests and passions of 
any particular sect or community. In the earlier 
part of the paragraph it seems not so easy to 
reconcile what Hobbes has said with his general 
notions of right and justice; since if these resolve 
themselves, as is his theory, into mere force, there 
can be little appeal to reason, or to any thing else 
than custom and precedent, which are commonly 
the exponents of power. , 

■ '/. 147 . In the conclusion of this chapter of the 
Leviathan as well as in the next, he dwells more 
on the nature of religion than he had done in the 
former treatise, and so as to subject himself to the 
imputation of absolute atheism, or at least of a 
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‘ Deity. Curiosity about causes, he .says, led men 
to search out one after the other, till they came to 
this necessary conclusion, that there is some eternal 
cause which men call God. But they have no 
more idea of his nature, than a blind man has of 
fire, though he knows that there is something that 
warms him. So by the visible things of this world 
and their admirable order, a man may conceive 
there is a cause of them, which men call (lod, and 
yet not have an idea or image of him in his mind. 
And they that make little inquiry into the natural 
causes of things, are inclined to feign several kinds 
of powers invi.siblc and to stand in awe of their 
own imaginations. And this tear of things invisible 
is the natural seed of that which every one in him¬ 
self calleth religion, and in them that worship or 
fear that power otherwise than they do, super¬ 
stition. 

; 148. As God is incomprehensible, it follows that 

we can have no conception or image of the Deity j 
and consequently all his attributes signify our 
inability or defect of power to conceive any thing 
concerning his nature, and not any conception 
of the same, excepting only this, that there is a 
God. Men that by their own meditation arrive at 
the acknowleilgment of one infinite, omnipotent, 
and eternal God, chnse rather to confess this 
is incomprehensible and above tlieir understand¬ 
ing, than to define his nature by spirit incorporeal, 
and then confess their definition to be unintel¬ 
ligible.* For concerning such spirits he holds 

* Lev. c. 12 , 
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that it is not possible by natural means only to 
come to the knowledge of so much as that there 
are such things.* 

c / 149. Religion he derives from tliree sources, the 
desire of men to search for causes, the reference of 
every thing that has a beginning to some cause, 
and tlie observation of the order and consequence 
of things. But the two former lead to anxiety, for 
the knowledge that there have been causes of the 
effects we see, leads us to anticipate that they will 
in time be the causes of effects to come; so that 
every man, especially such as arc over-provident, 
is “ like IVomcthcus, the prudent man, as his name 
implies, who was bound to the hill Caucasus, a 
place of lai’gc prospect, where an eagle feeding on 
his liver devoured as much by day as was repaired 
by night; and so he who looks too flir before him, 
has his lieart all day long gnawed by the fear of 
death, poverty or other calamity, and has no 
repose nor pause but in sleep.” This is an allusion 
made in the style of Lord Bacon. The ignorance 
of causes makes men fear some invisible agent, 
like the gods of the Gentiles; but the investigation 
of them leads us to a God eternal, infinite and 
omnipotent. This ignorance however, of second 
causes, conspiring with three other prejudices of 
mankind, the belief in ghosts, or spirits of sub¬ 
tile bodies, the devotion and reverence generally 
shown towards what we fear as having power to 
hurt us, and the taking of things casual for pro¬ 
gnostics, are altogether the natural seed of religion, 
which by reason of the different fancies, judgments 

* Hum. Nat. c. 11. 
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and passions of several men hath grown up into 
ceremonies so different that those which are used 
by one man arc for the most part ridiculous to 
another. He illustrates this by a variety of in¬ 
stances from ancient superstitions. But the forms 
of religion are changed when men suspect the 
wisdom, sincerity or love of those who teach it, or 
its priests.* The remaining portion of tlie Levi¬ 
athan relating to moral and political philosophy, 
must be deferred to onr next chapter. 

;150. 'Fhc Elementa Philosophic were published 
by Hobbes in 1655, and dedicated to his constant 
patron the Earl of Devonshiro. These are di¬ 
vided into three parts; entitled De Corpore, Uc 
Homine, and Dc Give. And the first part has 
itself three divisions ; Logic, the First Philosophy, 
and Physics. The second part, De Homine, is 
neither the treatise of Human Nature, nor the 
corresponding part of the Leviathan, though it 
contains many things substantially found there. 
A long disquisition on ojitics and the nature of 
vision, chiefly geometrical, is entirely new. The 
third part, De Give, is the treatise by that name 
re-printed, as fiir as I am aware, without alter¬ 
ation. 

151. The first part of the fir.st treatise, entitled 
Computatio sive Logica, is by no means the least 
valuable among the philosophical writings of 
Hobbes. In forty pages the subject is very well 
and clearly explained, nor do I know that the 
principles are better laid down, or the rules more 
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sufficiently given in more prolix treatises. Many 
of his observations, -especially as to words, are 
such as we find in his English works, and per¬ 
haps his nominalism is more clearly expressed than 
it is in them. Of the syllogistic method, at least 
for the ‘purpose of demonstration, or teaching 
others, he seems to have entertained a favour¬ 
able opinion, or even to have held it necessary 
for real demonstration, as Ijis definition shows. 
Hobbes appears to be aware of what I do not re¬ 
member to have seen put by others, that in the 
natural process of reasoning, tlie minor pre¬ 
mise commonly precedes the major.* It is for 
want of attending to this, that syllogisms, as 
usually stated, are apt to have so formal and un¬ 
natural a construction. The j)rocess of the mind 


* In Whutcley’s Los^ic, p, 90. it 
is observed, that “ tXxopropenmlcv 
is to place the major premise Rrst, 
and the iinrior second; but tlii.s 
does not constitute the major and 
minor premises/’&c. It may be the 
proper order in one .sense, as ex¬ 
hibiting better the foundation of 
syllogistic retisoning; but it is nut 
that which \vc commonly follow, 
either in thinking, or in proving to 
others. In the rhetoricid use of 
syllogism it cun admit of no doubt, 
that the op[)osite order is the most 
striking and persuasive ; such as 
in Cato, If there be a God, he 
must delight in virtue; And that 
which he delights in must be ha[)- 
py.” In Euclid’s demonstrations 
this will be found the form usually 
employed. And, though the rules 
of grammar are generally illustrated 
by examples, which is beginning 
with the major premise, yet the 


process of reasoning which a boy 
employs in con.struing a Latin sen- 
tcuee is the reverse. He observes 
a nominative case, a verb in the 
third person, utul then applies his 
general rule, or major, to tlic par¬ 
ticular instance, or minor, so as to 
infer their agreement. In eriiniiud 
jurispriulcnce, the Scots begin witli 
the major premise, or relevancy 
of the indictment, when there is 
room for doubt; the English with 
the minor, or evidence of the fact, 
reserving the other for what we call 
motion ill arrest of judgment. In¬ 
stances of both orders are com¬ 
mon, but by far tile most frequent 
arc of that which the Archbishop 
of Dublin reckons the loss proper 
of the two. Those logicians who 
fail to direct the student’s atten¬ 
tion to this, really do not Justice to 
their own favimrite science. 
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in this kind of reasoning is explained, in general, 
with correctness, and, I believe, with originality 
in the following passage, wliicli I shall transcribe 
from tlie Latin, rather than give a version of my 
own; few probably being likely to read the pre¬ 
sent section, who are unacquainted with that 
language. The style of Hobbes, though perspi¬ 
cuous, is concise, and the original words will be 
more satisfactory than any translation. 

152. Syllogismo directo cogitatio in animo 
respondens cst hujusmodi. Primo concipitur 
phantasma rei nominata:) cum accidcnte sivc af- 
fectu cjus propter qiiein appellatur eo nomine quod 
est in minore pro])ositione subjectiim j deinde 
animo ocenrrit pliantasma ejusdem rei cum acci- 
dentc sive affectu propter qiiciu appellatur, quod 
est in eadem propositione jinedicatuin. Tertio 
redit cogitatio rursus ad rem noininatam cum 
affectu propter quern eo nomine appellatur, quod 
est in praxlicato propositionis majoris. Postrcino 
cum incminerit eos affectus esse omnes unius 
et ejusdem rei, concludit tria ilia nomina ejus¬ 
dem quoque rei esse nomina; hoc cst, conclu- 
sionem esse veram. Exempli causa, quando fit 
syllogismus hie, Homo est Animal, Animal cst 
Corpus, ergo Homo est Corpus, occurrit animo 
imago hominis loquentis vel differentis [sic, sed 
lege disserentis], meminitque id quod sic apparet 
vocari hominem. Deinde occurrit eadem imago 
ejusdem hominis sese moventis, meminitque id 
quod sic apparet vocari animal. Tertio recurrit 
eadem imago hominis locum aliquem sive spatium 
occupantis, meminitque id quod sic apparet vocari 
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corpus.* Postremo cum memiuerit rein illam (piae 
et extendebatur secundum locum, et loco move- 
batur, ct oratione utebatur, unam ct eandem 
fuissc, concludit ctiam nomina ilia tria, Homo, 
Animal, Corpus, ejusdem rci esse nomina, et 
proinde, Homo cst Corpus, esse propositionem 
veram. Manifestum bine cst conceptum sive 
cogitationem (juae res])ondcns syllogismo ex pro- 
positionibus universalibus in animo cxistit, nullam 
esse in iis animalibus quibus deest usus nomimim, 
cum inter syllogizandiim oporteat non modo de re 
sed etiam altcrnis vicibus de diversis rei nomini¬ 
bus, qua? propter diversas de re cogitationes ad- 
hibitie sunt, cogitarc. 

153. The metaphysical philosophy of Hobbes, 
always bold and original, often acute and ])rofoimd, 
without producing an immediate school of dis- 
‘ciplcs like that of Descartes, struck, ])crhaps, a 
deeper root in the minds of reflecting men, and 
has influenced more extensively the general tone 
of speculation. Locke, who had not read much. 


* This is thoquostionablepiirtof 
Hobbes’s theory of s^ llo^jisiu. Ae- 
cording to the common and ob¬ 
vious understanding, the mind, in 
the major premise. Animal est 
Corpus, docs not reflect 011 the 
subject of the minor, Homo, as oc¬ 
cupying space, hut on the subject of 
the major. Animal, which includes 
indeed the former, but is mentally 
substituted for it. Tt may some¬ 
times happen, that where this pre¬ 
dicate of the minor term is vianU 
fcsllif a collective word that com¬ 
prehends the siil)ject, the latter is 
not as it were absorlied in it, and 
may be contemplated by the mind 
distinctly in the major; as if we say, 

X 


John is a man; a man feels ; wc 
may perhaps iiav(‘ no image iii the 
mind of any man but John. But 
this is not the ease wlicre the pre¬ 
dicated (juality aj)pcrtains to many 
things visibly difterent iroiii the 
suifjcct; us in Ilobljes’s instance. 
Animal est (Corpus, we may surely 
consiiler other animals as being ex- 
teiulcd and occupying space be- 
siilcs men. It docs not scern that 
otherwise there could be any as¬ 
cending st'alc from particulars to 
generals, as far as the reasoning 
iaciiltics, jiidependcnt of words, are 
concerned. And if we begin with 
the major |)renuse of the syllogism, 
this will be still more apparent. 
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had certainly read Hobbes, though he does not 
borrow from him so much as has sometimes been 
imagined. The Frencli metaphysicians of the 
next century found him nearer to their own 
theories than his more celebrated rival in English 
pliilosophy. But the writer who has built most 
upon Hobbes, and may be reckoned, in a certain 
sense, his commentator, if ho who fully explains 
and develops a system may deserve that name, was 
Hartley. The theory of association is implied 
and intimated in many passages of the elder phi¬ 
losopher, though it was first expanded and ap¬ 
plied with a diligent, ingenious and comprehensive 
research, if sometimes in too forced a mannei', by 
his disciple. I use this word without particular 
inipiiry into the direct acquaintance of Hartley 
with the writings of Hobbes ; the subject had 
been frequently touched in intermediate public-’ 
ations, and, in matters of reasoning, as I have 
intimated above, little or no presumption of bor¬ 
rowing can be founded on coincidence. Hartley 
also resembles Hobbes in tlie extreme to which he 
has pushed tlie nominalist theory, in the prone¬ 
ness to materialize all intellectual processes, and 
either to force all things mysterious to our faculties 
into something imaginable, or to reject them as 
unmeaning, in the want, much connected with 
this, of a steady perception of the difference be- 
tweeen the Ego and its objects, in an excessive 
love of simplifying and generalizing, and in a 
readiness to adopt explanations neither conform¬ 
able to reason nor experience, when they fall in 
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with some single principle, the key that was to 
unlock every ward of the human soul. 

154. In nothing docs Hobbes deserve more 
credit than in having set an example of close ob¬ 
servation in the philosophy of the human mind. 
If he errs, he errs like a man who goes a little out 
of the right track, not like one who has set out 
in a wrong one. The eidogy of Stewart .on 
Descartes, that he Avas the father of this experi¬ 
mental psychology, cannot be strictly wrested from 
him by Hobbes, inasmuch as the publications of 
the former are of an earlier date ; but we may 
fiiirly say that the latter began as soon, and pro¬ 
secuted his inquiries farther. It seems naUiral to 
presume that Hobbes, who is said to have been 
employed by Bacon in translating some of his 
Avorks into Latin, had at least been led by him to 
the inductive process he has more than any other 
employed. But he has seldom mentioned his 
predecessor’s name ; and indeed his mind was of 
a different stamp; less excursive, less quick in 
discovering analogies and less fond of reasoning 
from them, but more close, perhaps more j)atient, 
and more apt to folloAv u]) a predominant idea, 
which sometimes becomes one of the ‘ idola 
specus ’ that deceive him. 
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CHAP. IV. 

HISTORY OF MORAL AND POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY^, 
ANO OF JURISPRUDENCE FROM KiOO TO lfj50. 


Sect. I. 

ON MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Caautiils oj I he Uoman Church — Snarez on jM>raf T^rtw — Srlden — 
Chnrron — Is't ^folhe Iv Vaifcr — H'innCa — FcHhani — 

Jiroume*s RvU}rio J^ledivi — Oiher Writer};, 


1. Tn traversing’ so wide a field as moral and 
political philosophy, we must still endeavour to 
distribute the subject according to some order of 
subdivision, so far at least as the contents of the 
books themselves which come before us will jiermit. 
And we give the first j)lace to those which relating 
to the moral law both of nature and revelation, 
connect the proper subject of the present chapter 
with that of the second and third. 

2. We meet here a concourse of volumes occu¬ 
pying no small space in old libraries, the writings 
of the casuists, chiefly witliin the Romish church. 
None perhaps in the whole compass of literature 
are more neglected by those who do not read with 
what we may call a professional view ; but to the 
ecclesiastics of that communion they have still a 
certain value, though far less than when they were 
first written. The most vital discipline of that 
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church, the secret of the power of its priesthood, 
the source of most of the good and evil it can 
work, is found in the confessional. It is there that 
the keys arc kept; it is there that the lamp burns, 
whose rays diverge to every portion of human life. 
No church tliat has relinquished this prerogative 
can ever eshiblish a permanent dominion over 
mankind; none that retains it in cflectivc use can 
lose the hope or the prospect of being their ruler. 

3. It is manifest that in the common course of 
this rite, no particular difficulty will arise, nor is 
the confessor likely to weigh in golden scales the 
scruples or excuses of ordinary penitents. But 
peculiar circumstances might be brought before 
liim, wherein there would be a necessity for jios- 
sessing some rule, least by sanctioning the guilt of 
the party before him he should incur as much of 
his own. Treatises therefore of casuistry were 
written as guides to the confessor, and became the 
text-books in every course of ecclesiastical edu¬ 
cation. These were commonly digested in a sys¬ 
tematic order, and, what is the unfailing conse¬ 
quence of system, or rather almost part of its 
definition, spread into minute ramifications, and 
aimed at comprehending every possible emer¬ 
gency. Casuistry is itself allied to jurisprudence, 
especially to tl^t of the canon law; and it was 
natural to transfer the subtlety of distinction and 
copiousness of partition usual with the jurists, to 
a science which its professors were apt to treat 

upon very similar principles. 

4. The older theologians seem, like the Greek 
and Roman moralists, when writing systematically. 
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to have madcgeneral morality their subject, and casu¬ 
istry but their illustration. Among the monuments 
of their ethical philosophy, the Secunda Sccundac 
of Aquinas is the most celebrated. Treatises how¬ 
ever of casuistry, which is the expansion and appli¬ 
cation of ethics, may be found both before and 
during the sixteenth century; and while the con¬ 
fessional was actively converted to so powerful an 
engine, they could not conveniently be wanting. 
Casuistry indeed is not much required by the 
church in an ignorant age; but the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury was not an age of ignorance. Yet it is not 
till about the end of tliat period that we find casu¬ 
istical literature burst out, so to speak, with a pro¬ 
fusion of fruit. “ Unintcrriqjtedly afterwards,” 
says Eichhorn, “through the whole seventeenth 
century, the moral and casuistical literature of 
the chui'ch of Rome was immensely rich j and 
it caused a lively and extensive movement in a 
province which had long been at peace. The first 
impulse came from the Jesuits, to whom the Jan- 
senists opposed themselves. \Ye must distinguish 
from both the theological moralists, who remained 
faithful to their ancient teaching.”* 

5 . We may be blamed, perhaps, for obtruding a 
pedantic terminology, if we make the most essential 
distinction in morality, a»id one for want of which, 
more than any other, its debatcalSe controversies 
have arisen, that between the subjective and ob¬ 
jective rectitude of actions; in clearer language, 
between the provinces of conscience and of reason, 


* Gescliichte dor ('iiUur, vol. vi. pnrti. p.3f)0. 
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between what is well meant, and what is well done. 
The chief business of the priest is naturally with 
the former. The walls of the confessional arc 
privy to the whispers of self-accusing guilt. No 
doubt can ever arise as to the subjective character 
of actions which the conscience has condemned, 
and for which the penitent seeks absolution. Were 
they even objectively lawful, they arc sins in him, ac¬ 
cording to the unanimous determination of casuists. 
But though what the conscience reclaims against 
is necessarily wrong, relatively to the agent, it does 
not follow that what it may fail to disapprove is 
innocent. Chuse whatever theory we may please 
as to the moral standard of actions, they must have 
an objective rectitude of their own, indej)endently 
of their agent, without which tliere could be no 
distinction of right and wrong, or any scope for the 
dictates of conscience. The science of ethics, as 
a science, can only be conversant with objective 
morality. Casuistry is the instrument of applying 
this science, which, like every other, is built on 
reasoning, to the moral nature and volition of man. 
It rests for its validity on the great principle, that 
it is our duty to know, as far as lies in us, what is 
right, as well as to do what we know to be such. 
But its application was beset with obstacles; the 
extenuations of ignorance and error were so various, 
the difficulty of representing the moral position of 
the penitent to the judgment of the confessor by 
any jirocess of language so insuperable, that the 
most acute understanding miglit be foiled in the 
task of bringing home a conviction of guilt to the 
self-deceiving sinner. Again, he might aggravate 
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needless scruples, or disturb the tranquil repose of 
innocence. 

C. But though past actions are the primary sub¬ 
ject of auricular confession, it was a necessary con¬ 
sequence that the priest would be frequently called 
upon to advise as to the future, to bind or loose 
the will in incomplete or meditated lines of con¬ 
duct. And as all without exception must come 
before his tribunal, the rich, the noble, the coun- 
cellors of princes, and princes themselves, were to 
reveal their designs, to expound then’ uncertainties, 
to call, in effect, for his sanction in all they might 
have to do, to secure themselves against trans¬ 
gression by shifting the res])onsibility on his head. 
That this tremendous authority of direction, distinct 
from the rite of penance, though immediately 
springing from it, should have })roduced a no more 
overwhelming influence of the })riesthood than it 
has actually done, great as that has been, can only 
be ascribed to the re-action of human inclinations 
which will not be controuled, anti of human reason 
which exerts a silent force against the authority it 
acknowledges. 

7 . In the directory business of the confessional, 
far more than in the penitential, the priest must 
strive to bring about that union between subjective 
and objective rectitude in which the perfection of 
a moral act consists, without which in every 
instance, according to their tenets, some degree of 
sinfulness, some liability to punishment remains, 
and which must at least be demanded from those 
who have been made acquainted with their duty. 
But when he came from the broad lines of the 
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moral law, from the decalogue and the Gospel, or 
even from the ethical systems of theology, to the 
indescribable variety of circumstance which his 
penitents had to recount, there arose a multitude 
of problems, and such as perhaps woidd most com¬ 
mand liis attention, when they involved the prac¬ 
tice of the great, to which he might hesitate to 
apply an unbending rule. The questions of casu¬ 
istry, like those of jurisprudence, were often found 
to turn on the great and ancient doubt of both 
sciences, whether we should abide by the letter of 
a general law, or let in an equitable interpretation 
of its spirit. The consulting party would be apt 
to plead for the one; the guide of conscience 
would more securely adhere to the other. Hut lie 
might also perceive the severity of those rules of 
obligation which conduce, in the particular in¬ 
stance, to no apparent end, or even defeat their 
own principle. Hence there arose two schools of 
casuistry, first in the ])ractice of confession, and 
afterwards in the books intended to assist it, one 
strict and uncomplying, the other more indulgent 
and flexible to circumstances. 

8. The characteristics of these systems were 
displayed in almost the whole range of morals. 
They were however chiefly seen in the rules of 
veracity and especially in promissory obligations. 
According to the fathers of the church, and to the 
rigid casuists in general, a lie was never to be 
uttered, a promise was never to be broken. The 
})recepts especially of revelation, notwithstanding 
their brevity and figurativeness, were held com¬ 
plete and literal. Hence promises obtained by 
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’ tons vows, where God was considered as the 

j)romisee, however lightly made, or become in¬ 
tolerably onerous by supervenient circumstances, 
were strictly to be fulfilled, unless the dispensing 
power of the church might sometimes be suffi¬ 
cient to release them, besides the respect due to 
moral rules, and especially those of Scripture, 
there had been from early times in tlie Christian 
church a strong disposition to the ascetic scheme 
of religious morality; a prevalent notion of the 
intrinsic mcritoriousness of voluntary self-denial, 
which discountenanced all regard in man to his 
own happiness, at least in this life, as a sort of 
flinching from the discipline ol’ suft'ering. And 
this had doubtless its influence upon the severe 
casuists. 

Conveni- 9. But there had not been wanting those, who, 

theiaitcT. whatever course they might pursue in the con¬ 
fessional, found the convenience of an accom¬ 
modating morality in the secular aftiiirs of the 
church. Oatlis wei’e broken, engagements en¬ 
tered into without faith, for the ends of the 
clergy, or of those whom they favoured in the 
struggles of the world. And some of the in¬ 
genious sophistry, by whicli these breaches of 
plain rules are usually defended, was not unknown 
before the Keformation. But casuistical writings 
at that time were comparatively few. The Jesuits 
have the credit of first rendering public, a scheme 
of false morals, which has been denominated from 
' them, and enhanced the obloipiy that overwhelmed 
their order. Their volumes of casuistry were 
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exceedingly numerous; some of them belong to 
the last twenty years of the sixteenth, but a far 
greater part to the following century. 

10. The Jesuits were prone for several reasons 
to embrace the laxer theories of obligation. They 
were less tainted than the old monastic orders 

4 

with that superstition which had flowed into the 
church from the east, the meritoriousness of selfl 
inflicted suffering for its own sake. They em¬ 
braced a life of toil and danger, but not of habitual 
privation and pain. Dauntless in death and tor¬ 
ture, they shunned the mechanical asceticism of 
the convent. And, secondly, their eyes were 
bent on a great end, the good of the Catholic 
church, which they identified with that of their 
own order. It almost invariably happens, that 
men who have the good of mankind at heart, and 
actively prosecute it, become embarrassed, at some 
time or other, hy th« conflict of particular duties 
with the best method of promoting their object. 
An unaccommodating veracity, an unswerving good 
faith, will often appear to stand, or stand really, 
in the way of their ends ; and hence the little 
confidence we repose in enthushists, even when, 
in a popular mode of speaking, they are most 
sincere ; that is, most convinced of the rectitude 
of their aim. 

11. The course prescribed by Loyola led his 
disciples not to solitude} but to the world. They 
became the associates and counsellors, as well as 
the confessors of the great. They had to Avield 
the powers of the earth for the service of heaven. 
Hence, in confession itself, they were often tempted 
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CHAP, to look beyond the penitent, and to guide his con- 

_ science rather with a view to his usefulness than 

his integrity. In questions of morality, to abstain 
from action is generally the means of innocence, 
but to act is indispensable for positive good. Thus 
their casuistry had a natural tendency to become 
more objective, and to entangle the responsibility 
of personal conscience in an inextricable maze 
of reasoning. They had also to retain their in¬ 
fluence over men not wholly submissive to reli¬ 
gious control, nor ready to abjure the pleasant 
paths in which they trod; men of the court and 
the city, who miglit serve the church tliougli they 
did not adorn it, and for whom it was necessary 
to make some compromise in furtherance of the 
main design. 

Extrava- ig. It must also bc fiiirlv admitted, that the 

gnnee of ^ . 

VaLfsuf casuists went to extravagant lengths. Their 

decisions were often not only harsh, but unsatis¬ 
factory ; the reason demanded in vain a principle 
of their iron law; and the common sense of 
mankind imposed the limitations, which they were 
incapable of excluding by any thing better than 
a dogmatic assertion. Thus, in the cases of pro¬ 
missory obligation, tliey were compelled to make 
some exceptions, and tliese left it open to rational 
inquiry whether more might not be found. They 
diverged unnecessarily, as many thought, from the 
principles of jurisprudence ; for the jurists built 
their determinations, or professed to do so, on 
what was just and equitable among men ; and 
though a distinction, frequently very right, was 
taken between the forum exterius and interius, 
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the provinces of jurisprudence and casuistry, yet chap, 
the latter could not, in tliese questions of mutual 
obligation, rest upon wholly different ground from 
the former. 


13. The Jesuits, however, fell rapidly into the Oiiuosite 

. • 11 t fiiUlt&of 

opposite extreme. Ihcir subtlety m logic, and 
great ingenuity in devising arguments, were em¬ 
ployed in sojihisms that undermined the found¬ 
ations of moral integrity in the heart. They 
warred with these arms against the conscience 
which they were bound to jnotect. 'file offences 
of their easuistry, as cliarged by their adversaries, 
are very nudtilarioiis. One of the most cele¬ 
brated is the doctrine of equivocation j the inno¬ 
cence of saying that wliich is true in a sense 
meant by tlic speaker, tlioiigh he is aware that it 
will be otherwise understood. Another is that of 


what was called jnobability ; according to which 
it is lawful, in doubtful ])ioblems of morality, to 
take the course which ajipcars to ourselves least 
likely to be right, provided any one casuistical 
writer of good repute has approved it. The mul¬ 
tiplicity of books, and want of uniformity in their 
decisions, made this a broad path for the con¬ 
science. In the latter instance, as in many others, 
the su/(jecNf:<i nature of moral obligation was lost 
sight of; and to this the scientific treatment of 
casuistry inevitably contributed. 

14. Productions so- little regarded as those of 
the Jesuitical casuists cannot be dwelt upon. 
Thomas Sanchez of Cordova is author of a large 
treatise on matrimony, published in 15‘)2; the 
best, as far as the canon law is concerned, which 

V 2 
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has yet been published. But in the casuistical 
})ortion of this work, the most extraordinary in¬ 
decencies occur, such as liave consigned it to 
general censure.* Some of these, it must be 
owned, belong to the rite of auricular confession 
itself, as managed in the church of Home, though 
they give scandal by their publication and apparent 
excess beyond the necessity of the case. The 
.SuinmaCasuum Conscientiae of Toletus, a Spanish 
Jesuit and cardinal, which, though published in 
1()02, belongs to the sixteenth century, and the casu¬ 
istical writings of T^css, Busenbaum and Escobar 
may just be here mentioned. The Medulla 
Casuum Conscientijc of the second, (Munster 
1645 ) went througli fifty-two editions, the Theo- 
logia Moralis of the last (Lyon IG 16 ), through 
forty.t Of the opposition excited by the laxity 
in moral rules ascribed to the .Jesuits, though it 
began in some manner during this period, we shall 
have more to say in the next. 

15. Suarez of Granada, by far the greatest man 
in the department of moral philosophy whom the 
order of Loyola produced in this age, or perhaps 
in any other, may not improbably have treated of 
casuistry in some part of his numerous volumes. 
We shall however gladly leave this subject to 
bring before the reader a large treatise of Suarez, 
on the principles of natural law, as well as of 
all positive jurisprudence. This is entitled, Trac- 
tatus de legibus ac Deo Icgislatore in decern libros 
distributus, utriusque fori hominibus non minus 

* Bayle,art. Sanchez,expatiates editions of Sanchez De Matrlino- 
on this, and condemns the Jesuit; nio, are cag/igate. 

Cutilina Ccthcguin. The later f liauke, die Pnpstc, vol. iii. 
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utilis, quam nccessarius. It might with no great 
impropriety, perhaps, be placed in any of the 
three sections of this chapter, relating not only 
to moral philosophy, but to politics in some 
degree, and to jurisprudence. 

16 . Suarez begins by laying down the position, 
that all legislative, as well as all paternal, power is 
derived from God, and that the authority of ev^eiy 
law resolves itself into his. For cither ,the law 
proceeds immediately from God; or, if it be 
human, it proceeds from man as his vicar and 
minister. The titles of the ten books of this 
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large treatise are as follows: 1. On the nature of 
law in general, and on its causes and conse¬ 
quences ; On eternal, natural law, and that 
of nations; 3. On jiositivc human law in itself, 
considered relatively to human Jiature, which is 
also called civil law; 4. On positive ecclesias¬ 

tical law ; 5. On the differences of human laws, 
and especially of those that are penal, or in the 
nature of penal; f). On the interpretation, the 
alteration, and the abolition of human laws; 

7 . On unwritten law, which is called custom; 

8. On those human laws which are called fiivour- 


able, or privileges; 9. On the positive divine 
law of the old dispensations; 10 . On the posi¬ 
tive divine law of the new dispensation. 


17 . This is a very comprehensive chart of rieiuisof 

11 1 1 ^second 

general law, and entitles ouarez to be accounted 


such a precursor of Grotius and Puffendorf as 


occupied most of their ground, especially that of 
the latter, though he cultivated it in a di|rerent 
manner. His volume is a closely printed folio of 
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700 pages in double columns. The following 
heads of chapters in the second book will show the 
questions in which Suarez dealt, and in some degree 
his method of stating and conducting them. 1. 
Whether there be any eternal law, and what is its 
necessity; 2. On the subject of eternal law, and 
on the acts it commands ; 3. In what act (actus, 
not actio, a scholastic term as I conceive), the 
eternal law exists (existit), and whether it be one 
or many; 4. Whetlier the eternal law be the 
cause of other laws, and obligatory through their 
means; .5. In what natural law consists ; 6. Whe¬ 
ther natural law be a })receptivc divine law ; 7* 
On the subject of natural law, and on its precepts ; 
8. AVhether natural law be one; 9. Whether 
natural law bind the conscience ; 10. Whether 

natural law obliges not only to the act (actus) 
but to the mode (modum) of virtue. This ob¬ 
scure question seems to refer to the sunjective 
nature, or motive, of virtuous actions, as appears 
by the next; 11. Whether natural law obliges us 
to act from love or charity (ad modum oper- 
andi ex caritatc) ; 12. Whether natural law not 

only prohibits certain actions, but invalidates 
them when done ; 13. Whether the precepts of 
the law of nature arc intrinsically immutable; 
14. Whether any human authority can alter or 
dispense with the natural law ; 15. Whether God 
by his absolute power can dispense with the law 
of nature ; 16. Whether an equitable interpreta¬ 
tion can ever be admitted in the law of nature; 
17 . Whether the law of nature is distinguishable 
from that of nations; 18. Whether the law of 
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iiiitioiis enjoins or forbids any thing j ig. By what 
means we are to distinguish the law of nature 
from that of nations j 20. Certain corollaries; and 
that the law of nations is both just, and also 
mutable. 

18. These heads may give some slight notion 
to the reader of the character of the book, as the 
book itself may serve as a typical instance of that 
form of theology, of metaphysics, of ctliics, of 
jurisprudence, which occupies Cie unread and 
unreadable folios of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, especially those issuing from the church 
of Rome, ami may be styled generally the scho¬ 
lastic method. Two remarkable c aractcristics 
strike us in these books, which are suHiciently to 
be judged by reading their toble of contents, and 
by taking occa.aoiud samples of different parts. 
Th "'xtremely systematic form they assume, and 
the multi])licity of divisions render this practice 
more satisfactory than it can be in works of less 
regular arrangement. One of these characteristics 
is that spirit of system itself) and another is their 
sincere desire to exhaust the subject by present¬ 
ing it to the mind in every light, and by tracing 
all its relations and consequences. The fertility 
of those men who, like Suarez, superior to most 
of the rest, were trained in the scholastic discip¬ 
line, to which I refer the methods of the canonists 
and casuists, is sometimes surprising j their views 
are not one-sided; they may not solve objections 
to our satisfaction, but they seldom sup})ress them ; 
they embrace a vast compass of thought and 
learning; they write less for the moment, and arc 
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less under the influence of local and temporary 
prejudices than many who have lived in better 
ages of philosophy. Bat, again, they have great 
defects; their distinctions confuse instead of^ 
giving light; their systems being not founded on 
clear principles become embarrassed and inco¬ 
herent ; their method is not always sufficiently 
consecutive j the difficulties which they encounter 
are too arduous for them ; they labour under tlie 
multitude, and arc entangled by the discordance, 
of their authorities. 

19 . Suarez, who discusses all these important 
problems of his second book with acuteness, and, 
for his circumstances, with an independent mind, 
is weighed down by the extent and nature of his 
learning. If Grotius quotes philosophers and poets 
too frequently, what can we say of the perpetual 
reference to Aquinas, Cajetan, Soto, Turrecreinata, 
Vasquius, Isidore, Vincent of Beauvais or Alcnsis, 
not to mention the canonists and fathers, which 
Suarez employs to prove or disprove every propo¬ 
sition. The syllogistic forms are unsparingly intro¬ 
duced. Such writers as Soto or Suarez held all 
sort of ornament not less unfit for philosophical 
argument than it would be for geometry. Nor do 
they ever appeal to experience or history for the 
rules of determination. Their materials are never¬ 
theless abundant, consisting of texts of Scripture, 
sayings of the fathers and schoolmen, established 
theorems in natural theology and metaphysics, from 
which they did not find it hard to select premises 
which, duly arranged, gave them conclusions. 
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20. Suarez, after a prolix discussion, comes to 
the conclusion, that “ eternal law is the free deter¬ 
mination of the will of God, ordaining a rule to be 

^observed, either, first, generally by all parts of the 
universe as a means of a common good, whether 
immediately belonging to it in respect of the entire 
universe, or at least in respect of the singular parts 
thereof; or, secondly, to be specially observed by 
intellectual creatures in respect of their free oper¬ 
ations.’** This is not instantly perspicuous; but 
definitions of a complex nature cannot be ren¬ 
dered such, and I do not know that it perplexes 
more at first sight than the enunciation of the last 
proposition in the fifth hook of Simson’s Euclid, or 
many others in the conic sections and other parts 
of geometry. It is, however, what the reader may 
think curious, that tliis crabbed piece of scholas¬ 
ticism is nothing else, in substance, than the cele¬ 
brated sentence on law, which concludes the first 
book of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity. Whoever 
takes the pains to understand Suarez, will perceive 
that he asserts exactly that which is unrolled in 
the majestic eloquence of our countryman. 

21. By this eternal law God is not necessarily 
bound. But this seems to be said ratlier for the 
sake of avoiding phrases which were conventionally 
rejected by the scholastic theologians, since, in 

# Legem ceternam esse decre- nitioiic singnlarum spccicriini ejns, 
turn liberum voluntatis Dei statu- ant spcclalitcr servniulinn a crea* 
entis ordincm scrvaniluni, aut ge- tiiris intcllectiuilibii.s cjuoail liberas 
ncraliter iib omnibus partibiis uni- operutiones carnni, c.^ 0. Coni- 
versi in ortline ad commune bomun, pare with Hooker: Ol Law no 
vcl inimediatc iili conveniens ra- less can be said than that her 
tioiie totius universi, vel saltern throne is the bosom of God, &c. 
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effect, Ills theory requires the affirmative, as we 
shall soon perceive; and he here says that the law 
is God himself (Deus ipse), and is immutable. This 
eternal law is not immediately known to man in this^ 
life, but either “in other laws, or through them,” 
which he thus explain.s. “Men, while pilgrims here, 
(viatores homines), cannot learn the divine will in 
itsclfi but only as much as by certain signs or effects 
is jiroposed to them ; and hence it is peculiar to the 
blessed in heaven that, contemplating the divine 
will, they arc ruled by it as by a direct law. The 
former kjiow the eternal law, because they partake 
of it by other laws, temporal and positive; for, as 
second causes display the first, and creatures the 
Creator, so temporal laws, (by which he means laws 
respective of man on earth,) being streams from that 
eternal law, manifest the fountain whence they 
spring. Yet all do not arrive even at this degree 
of knowledge, for all arc not able to infer the cause 
from the effect. And thus, though all men neces¬ 
sarily perceive some participation of the eternal 
laws in themselves, since there is no one endowed 
with reason who does not in some manner acknow¬ 
ledge that what is morally good ought to be chosen, 
and what is evil rejected, so that in this sense men 
have all some notion of the eternal law, as St. 
Thomas, and Hales, and Augustin say ; yet never¬ 
theless they do not all know it formally, nor are 
aware of their participation of it, so that it may be 
said the eternal law is not universally known in a 
direct manner. But some attain that knowledge, 
either by natural reasoning, or more properly by 
revelation of faith; and hence we have said that 
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it is known by some only in tlie inferior laws, but 
by others through the means of those laws.” * 

22. In every chapter Suarez propounds the 
arguments of doctors on cither side of the problem, 
ending with his own determination, whicli is fre¬ 
quently a middle course. On the question, Whether 
natural law is of itself preceptive, or merely indi¬ 
cative of what is intrinsically right or wrong, or, in 
other words, whether God, as to this law, is a 
legislator, he holds this line with Aquinas and most 
theologians, (as he says;) contending that natural 
law does not merely indicate right and wrong, but 
commands the one and prohibits the other; though 
this will of God is not the whole ground of the 


jnoral good and evil which belongs to the observ¬ 
ance or transgression of natural law, inasmuch as 
it presupposes a certain intrinsic right and wrong 
in the actions themselves, to which it superadds 
the special obligation of a divine law. God there¬ 
fore may be truly called a legislator in respect of 
natural law.t 

23. lie next comes to a profound but important 
inquiry. Whether (irod could have permitted by his 
own law actions against natural reason ? Ockham 
and Gerson had resolved this in tlie affirmative, 
Aquinas the contrary way. Suarez assents to the 
latter, and thus determines that the law is strictly 
immutable. It must follow of course that the j)ope 
cannot alter or dispense with the law of nature. 


# Lib. ii. 0.4*, § 9. 

-(' Ilaec Dei voluntas, prohibitio 
aut pncccptio non cst tota ratio 
bonitatis et inalitiae quie cst in ob- 
servationc transgfessionc legis 


nntiiralis, sod siipponit in ipsis 
actubus ncc'cssariam eptnudam ho- 
nestatcni vol turpitudincin, ct illis 
adjnngit .spccialein legis divina'obli- 
gationcii), c. 0. $ 11. 
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ami he might have spared the fourteenth chapter, 
wherein he controverts the docti'iiie of Sanchez and 
some casuists who had maintained so extraordinary 
a prerogative.* This however is rather episodical. 
In the fifteentli chapter he treats more at length the 
question, WhetherGod can dispense with the law of 
nature? which is not, perhaps, at least according to 
the notions of many, decided in denying his power 
to repeal it. He begins by distinguishing three 
classes of moral laws. The first are the most 
general, such as that good is to be done rather 
than evil; and with these it is agreed that God 
cannot dispense. The second is of such as the 
precepts of the decalogue, where the chief difficulty 
had arisen. Ockham, Peter d’Ailly, Gerson, and 
others, incline to say that he can dispense with all 
these, inasmuch as they are only prohibitions 
which he has himself imposed. These were the 
heads of the nominalist party; and their opinion 
might be connected, though not necessarily, with the 
denial of the reality of mixed modes. This tenet, 
Suarez observc.s, is rejected by all other theolo¬ 
gians as false and absurd. He decidedly holds 
that there is an intrinsic goodness or malignity 
in actions independent of the command of God. 
Scotus had been of opinion that God might dis¬ 
pense with the commandments of the second table, 
but not those of the first. Durand seems to have 
thought the fifth commandment (our sixth) more 
dispensable than the rest, probably on account of 

• Nulla potestasliuinana.ctiam- abrogare, nec ilind proprie ct in sc 
si pontifida sit, potest propriurn miniiere, ncque in ipso dispensare. 
nliquod pracceptum legis nuturalis jJ 8, , 
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tlje case of Abraham. But Aquinas, Cajctan, 
►Soto, with many more, deny absolutely the dis¬ 
pensability of the decalogue in any part. The 
Gordian knot about the sacrifice of Isaac is cut by 
a distinction, that God did not act here as a legis¬ 
lator, but in another capacity, as lord of life and 
death, so that he only used Abraham as an instru¬ 
ment for that which he might have done himself. 
The third class of moral precepts is of those not 
contained in the decalogue, as to which he decides 
also that God cannot dispense with them, though 
he may change the circumstances upon which their 
obligation rests, as when he releases a vow. 

24‘. The Protestant churches were not generally 
attentive to casuistical divinity, which smelt too 
much of the opposite system. Eichhorn observes 
that the first book of that class, published among 
the Lutherans, was by a certain Baldwin of Wit¬ 
tenberg, in 1628.* A few books of casuistry were 
published in England during this period, though 
nothing, as w^ell as I remember, that can be 
reckoned a system or even a treatise of moral 
philosophy. Perkins, an eminent Calvinistic di¬ 
vine of the reign of Elizabeth, is the first of tliese 
in point of time. His Cases of Conscience ap¬ 
peared in 1606. Of this book I can say nothing 
from personal knowledge. In the works of Bishop 
Hall several particular questions of this kind are 
treated, but not with much ability. His distinc¬ 
tions are more than usually feeble. Thus usury 
is a deadly sin, but it is very difficult to commit 
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almost every possible case of lending money will be 
found by his limitations of the rule to justify the 
taking a profit for the loan.* His casuistry about 
selling goods is of the same description: a man 
must take no advantage of the scarcity of the 
commodity, unless there should be just reason to 
raise the price, which he admits to be often the 
case in a scarcity. He concludes hy observing 
that, in this, as in other well ordered nations, it 
would be a happy thing to have a regulation of 
])rices. He decides, as all the old casuists did, 
that a promise extorted by a robber is binding. 
Sanderson was the most celebrated of the English 
casuists. His treatise, De .Juramenti Obligatione, 
appeared in 

MiUn, 25. Though no proper treatise of moral philo- 
Natiyau sopliy came from any English writer in this period, 
Iricos. i^ave one which must be placed in this class, 

strangely as the subject has been handled by its 
distinguished author. Seldcn })ubli.shed in lfi40 
his learned woik, De Jure Naturali et Gentium 
juxta Disciplinam Ebrmoruin.t The object of 
the author was to trace the opinions of the Jews 
on the law of nature and nations, or of moral 
obligation, as distinct from the Mosaic law ; the 
former being a law to which they held all man¬ 
kind to be bound. This theme had been of 
course untouched by the Greek and Roman philo- 


* Hairs Works, (edit, Pratt) however very common, and is even 
voi. viii. p. 375. used by .loseph Scaliger, an Vos- 

f Juxfa for Jiecu7idnmf we need sins mentions in ids treatise, De 
hardly say, is bad Latin; it was Vitiis Sermonis. 
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sophers, nor was much to be found upon it in 
modern writers. His purpose is therefore rather 
historical than argumentative ; hut he seems so 
generally to adopt tlie Jewish theory of natural 
law that we m.ay consider him the disciple of the 
rabbis as much as their historian. 

26. The origin of natural law was not drawn 
by the Jews, as some of the jurists imagined it 
ought to be, from the habits and instincts of all 
animated beings, (piod natura omnia animalia do- 
cuit, according to the definition of the Pandects. 
Nor did they deem, as many have done, the con¬ 
sent of mankind and common customs of nations 
to be a sufficient basis for so permanent and in¬ 
variable a standard. Upon the discrepancy of 
moral sentiments and practices among mankind 
Selden enlarges in the tone which Sextus Empi¬ 
ricus had taught scholars, and which the world 
had learned from Montaigne. Nor did unassisted 
redson seem equal to determine moral questions, 
both from its natural feebleness, and because rea¬ 
son alone docs not create an obligation, which 
depends wholly on the command of a superior.* 
But God, as the ruler of the universe, has partly 
implanted in our minds, j)artly made known to us 
by exterior revelation, his own will, which is our 
law. These positions he illustrates with a superb 
display of erudition, especially oriental, and cer¬ 
tainly with more prolixity, and less regard to 
opposite reasonings, than we should desire. 

* Seldcn says, in his Tabic of Suarez, without denying an iu- 
Talk, that he can undcrstanil no trinsie distinction of right and 
law of nature but a law of*God. wrong, 
lie might mean this in the sense 
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‘2’7. The Jewish writers concur in maintaining 
. that certain short precepts of moral duty were 
orally enjoined by God on the parent of mankind, 
and afterwards on the sons of Noah. Whether 
these were simply preserved by tradition, or whe¬ 
ther, by an innate moral faculty, mankind had the 
power of constantly discerning them, seems to 
have been an unsettled point. The princi})al of 
these divine rules arc called, for distinction, The 
Seven Precepts of the Sons of Noah. There 
appears however to be some variance in the lists, 
as Sclden has given them from the ancient writers. 
That most received consists of seven prohibitions; 
namely of idolatry, blasphemy, murder, adultery, 
theft, rebellion, and cutting a limb from a living 
animal. The last of these, the sense of which, 
however, is controverted as well as the third, but 
no other, are indicated in the ninth chapter of 
Genesis. * 

58. Selden pours forth his unparalleled stotes 
of erudition on all these subjects, and upon those 
which are suggested in the course of his explana¬ 
tions. These digressions are by no means the 
least useful part of his long treatise. They eluci¬ 
date some obscure passages of Scripture. But 
the whole work belongs far more to theological 
than to philosophical investigation ; and I have 
placed it here chiefly out of conformity to . 
usage for undoubtedly Selden, though a man of 
very strong reasoning faculties, had not greatly, 
turned them to tfee principles of natural law. His 
reliance on the testimony of Jewish writers, many 
of them by no means ancient, for thosQ primscval 
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traditions as to the sons of Noah, was in the 
character of his times, but it will scarcely suit the 
more rigid ciiticism of our own. His book how¬ 
ever is excellent for its proj)er j)urpose, that of 
representing Jewish opinion, and is among the 
greatest acliievements in erudition that any English 
writer has performed. 

Hi)- The moral theories of Grotius and Hobbes 
are so much interwoven with other parts of their 
philosophy, in the treatise De Jure Belli and in the 
Leviathan, that it would be dissecting those works 
too much, were we to separate what is merely 
ethical from what falls within the provinces of 
politics and jurisprudence. The whole must there¬ 
fore be deferred to the ensuing sections of this 
chapter. Nor is there much in the writings of 
Bacon or of Descartes whi^j falls, in tlie sense we 
have hitherto been considering it, under the class 
of moral philoso])hy. We may therefore proceed 
to another description of books, relative to the pas¬ 
sions and manners of mankind, rather than, in a 
strict sense, to their duties, though of course there 
will frecpiently be some intermixture of subjects 
so intimately allied. 

tiO. In the year 1601, Peter Charron, a French 
ecclesiastic, published his Treatise on Wisdom. 
The reputation of this work has been considerable; 
his countrymen are apt to name him with Mon- 
f^iigne; and Pope has given liim the epithet of 
“more wise’’.than his predecessor, on account, as 
Warburton expresses it, of his “mo*derating every 
where the extravagant Pyrrhonism of his friend.” 
It isr admitted that he has copied freely from the 

■ VOL. ,111. z 
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Essays of Montaigne; in fact, a very large portion 
of the Treatise on Wisdom, not less, I should con¬ 
jecture, than one fourth, is extracted from them 
with scarce any verbal alteration. It is not the 
case that he moderates the sceptical tone which he 
found there ; on the contrary, the most remarkable 
passages of that kind have been transcribed; but 
we must do Charron the justice to say that he has 
retrenched the indecencies, the egotism, and the 
superfluities. Charron docs not dissemble his 
debts. “This,” he says in his preface, “is the 
collection of a part of my studies; the form and 
method are my own. What I have taken from 
others, I have put in their words, not being able 
to say it better than they have done.” In the 
political })art he has borrowed copiously from Lip- 
sius and Bodin, and he is said to have obligations 
to Duvair.* The ancients also must have con¬ 
tributed their share. It becomes therefore-diflicult 
to estimate the place of Charron as a philosopher, 
because we feel a good tleal of uncertainty whether 
any jiassage may be his own. lie ajipears to have 
been a man formed in the school of Montaigne, 
not much l(!ss bold in pursuing the novel opinions 
of others, but less fertile in original thoughts, so that 
he often falls into the common-])laces of ethics; 
with more reading tlian his model, with more dis¬ 
ciplined habits as well of arranging and distributing 
his subject, as of observing the sequence of an 
argument; but on the other hand with far less of 
ingenuity in thinking and of sprightliness of lan- 
guage. 


Biogr. Univcrsellc. 
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31. A writer of rather less extensive celebrity 
than Charron belongs full as much to the school of 
Montaigne, though he does not so much pillage 
his Essays. This was La Mothe le Vayer, a man 
distinguished by his literary character in the court 
of Louis XTII., and ultimately preceptor both 
to the Duke of Orleans and the young king 
(Louis XIV.) himself La Mothe was habitually 
and universally a sceptic. Among several smaller 
works we may chiefly instance his Dialogues pub¬ 
lished many years after his death under the name 
of IJoratius l^ibero. They must have been written 
in the reign of Louis XIII., and belong therefore 
to the present period. In attacking every esta¬ 
blished doctrine, especially in religion, he goes 
much farther thati Montaigne, and seems to have 
taken much of his metaphysical system immediately 
from Sextus Empiricus. I le is ju’ofuse of quotation, 
especially in a dialogue entitled Le Banquet Scep- 
tiqiie, the aim of which is to show that there is no 
uniform taste of mankind as to their choice of food. 
His mode of arguing against the moral sense is 
entirely that of Montaigne, or, if there be any dif¬ 
ference, is more full of the two fallacies by which 
that lively writer deceives himself; namely, the ac¬ 
cumulating examples of things arbitrary and fanci¬ 
ful, such as modes of dress and conventional usages, 
with respect to which no one pretends that any 
natural law can be found, and, when he comes to 
subjects more truly moral, the turning our attention 
solely to the external action, and not to the motive 
or principle, which under different circumstances 
may prompt men to opposite courses. 

• z 2 
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.?2. These dialogues are not iinpleasing to read, 
and exliibit a polite though rather pedantic style 
not uncommon in the seventeenth century. They 
are however very diffuse, and the sceptical para¬ 
doxes become merely common-place by repetition. 
One of them is more grossly indecent than any 
j)iirt of Montaigne. La Mothe le Vayer is not, on 
the whole, much to be admired as a philosopher; 
little appeal’s to be his own, and still less is really 
good. He contributed, no question, as much as 
any one to the irreligion and contempt for mo¬ 
rality prevailing in that court where he was in high 
reputation. Some other works of this author may 
be classed under the same descrijition. 

33. Wc can hardly refer Loi’d JJacon’s Essaj's to 
the school of Montaigne, though their title may 
lead us to suspect that they were in some measure 
suggested by that most popular writer. The first 
edition, containing ten essays only, and those much 
shi?i’'tcr than as we now possess them, apjieared, as 
has been already mentioned, in l.'ipy* T'hey were 
reprinted with very little variation in IdOG. IJut 
the enlarged work was published in and 

dedicated to Prince Henry. He calls them, in this 
dedication, “ certain brief notes, set down rather 
significantly than curiously, which I have called 
Essays, The word is late, but the thing is ancient; 
for Seneca’s Epistles to I..ucilius, if you mark them 
well, are but Essays, that is, dispersed meditations, 
though conveyed in the form of epistles.” The 
resemblance, at all events, to Montaigne is not 
greater than might be expected ip two men equally 
original in genius, and entirely opposite in their 
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characters and circumstances. One by an instinc¬ 
tive felicity, catches some of the cliaracteristics of 
human nature; the other, by profound reflection, 
scrutinizes and dissects it. One is too negligent 
for the inquiring reader, the other too formal and 
sententious for one who seeks to be amused. We 
delight in one, we admire the other; but this.ad¬ 
miration has also its own delight. In one we find 
more of the sweet temper and traiupiil conto^n- 
plation of Plutarch, in the other more of the prac¬ 
tical wisdom and somewhat ambitious prospects of 
Seneca. It is characteristic of Bacon’s philo¬ 
sophical writings, that they have in them a spirit 
of movement, a perpetual reference to what man is 
to do in order to an end, rather than to his mere 
speculation upon what is. In his Essays, this is 
naturally still more prominent. ^’hey are, as 
quaintly described in the title-page of the first 
edition, “ places (loci) of persuasion and dis¬ 
suasion counsels for those who would be great 
as well as wise. They arc such as s])rajig from 
a mind ardent in two kinds of ambition, and hesi¬ 
tating whether to found a new ])hilosophy, or to 
direct the vessel of the state. We j)erceive however 
that the immediate reward attending greatness, as 
is almost always the case, gave it a preponderance 
in his mind; and hence his Essays are more often 
political than moral; >.they deal with mankind, not 
in their general faculties or habits, but in their 

mutual strife, their endeavours to rule others, or to 

• 

avoid their rule. He is more cautious and more 
comprehensive, though not more acute than Ma- 
chiavel, who often becomes too dogmatic through 
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the habit of referring every thing to a particular 
aspect of political societies. Nothing in the Prince 
or the Discourses on Livy is superior to the Essays 
on Seditions, on Empire, on Innovations, or gene¬ 
rally those which bear on the dexterous manage¬ 
ment of a people by their rulers. Iloth these 
writers have what to our more liberal age appears 
a counselling of governors for their own rather than 
their subjects’ advantage; but as this is generally 
represented to be the best means, though not, as 
it truly is, the real end, their advice tends on the 
whole to advance the substantial benefits of govern¬ 
ment. 

3i<. The transcendent strength of Bacon’s mind 
is visible in the whole tenor of these Essays, un¬ 
equal as they must be from the very nature of 
such compositions. They are deeper and more 
discriminating than any earlier, or almost any 
later work in the Englisji language, full of recon¬ 
dite observation long matured and carefully sifted. 
It is true that we might wish for more vivacity and 
ease j Bacon, who had much wit, had little gaiety ; 
his Essays are consequently stiff and grave, where 
the subject might have been touched with a lively 
hand; thus it is in those on Gardens and on 
Building. The sentences have sometimes too 
apophthegmatic a form and want coherence ; the 
historical instances, though far less frequent than 
with Montaigne, have a little the look of pedantry 
to our eyes. But it is from this condensation, 
from this gravity, that the w^ork derives its pecu¬ 
liar impressiveness. Few books are more quoted, 
and what is not always the case with such books, 
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we may add that few arc more geneially read. 
In this respect they lead the van of our prose 
literature; for no gentleman is ashamed of owning 
that he has not read the Elizabethan writers ; but 
it would be somewhat derogatory to a man of 
the slightest claim to polite letters, were he un¬ 
acquainted witli the Essays of Bacon. It is in- 
deetl little worth while to read this or any other 
book for reputation sake; but veiy few in our 
language so well repay tlie pains, or alford more 
nourishment to the thoughts. They might be 
judiciously introduced, with a small number more, 
into a sound method of education, one that sliould 
make wisdom, rather than mere knowledge, its 
object, and might become a text-book of examin¬ 
ation in our schools. 

35. It is rather difficult to fix upon the fittest 
place for bringing forward some books, which, 
though moral in their subject, belong to the 
general literature of the age, and we might strip 
the province of polite letters of what have been 
reckoned its chief ornaments. I shall therefore 
select here such only, as are more worthy of con¬ 
sideration for their matter than for the style in 
which it is delivered. Several that might range, 
more or less, under the denomination of moral 
essays, were published both in English and in 
other languages. But few of them arc now read, 
or even much known by name. One, which has 
made a better fortune than the rest, demands 
mention, the Resolves of Owen Feltham. Of 
this book, the first part of which was published in 
lfW7, the second not till after the middle of the 
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century, it is not uncommon to meet with high 
praises in those modern writers, who profess a 
faithful allegiance to our older literature. For 
myself, I can only say that Fcltham appears not 
only a laboured and artificial, but a shallow writer. 
Among his many faults none strikes me more 
than a want of depth, which his pointed and sen¬ 
tentious manner renders more ridiculous. Sallust, 
among the ancients, is a great dealer in such 
oracular truisms, a style of writing that soon be¬ 
comes. disagreeable. There are certainly excep¬ 
tions to this vacuity of original meaning in Fel- 
tham ; it would be possible to fill a few pages with 
extracts not undeserving of being read, with 
thoughts just and judicious, though never de¬ 
riving much lustre from his diction. lie is one 
of our worst writers in point of style; with little 
vigour, he has less elegance ; his English is impure 
to an excessive degree, and full of words unau¬ 
thorized by any usage. Pedantry, and the novel 
phrases which Greek and Latin etymology was 
supposed to warrant, appear in most jiroductions 
of this period; but Feltham attempted to bend 
the English idiom to his own affectations. The 
moral reflections of a serious and thoughtful mind 
are generally pleasing, and to this perhaps is partly 
owing the kind of popularity which the Resolves 
of Feltham have obtained ; but they may be had 
more agreeably and profitably in other books.* 

w 

# Tills is a random sample of of him that i.s fallen. The sorrows 
Feltham’s style: “Of all ohjccts of a deposed king are like the du- 
of sorrow a distressed king is the iorquemetiU of a darted conscience 
most pitiful, because it presents us which none can know but he that 
most the frailty of hiinianiu^ and hath lost a crown,” Cent. i. Gl- 
cannot but most midnight the soul We find not long after the follow- 
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36 . A superior genius to that of Feltham is 
exhibited in the lleligio Medici of Sir Thomas 
Browne. This little book made a remarkable im¬ 
pression ; it was soon translated into several 
languages, and is highly extolled by Conringius 
and others, wljo could only judge through these 
versions. Patin, though he rather slights it him¬ 
self, tells us in one of his letters that it was very 
popular at Paris. The character which .Johnson 
has given of tlie Ueligio Medici is well known ; 
and, though perhaps rather too favourable, ap¬ 
pears in general just.* The mind of Browne 
was fertile, and, according to the current use of 
the word, ingenious: his analogies are original 
and sometimes brilliant; and as his learning is also 
of things out ol‘ the beaten path, this gives a 
peculiar and uncommon air to all his writings, 
and especially to the Rcligio Medici. lie was 
however far removed from real philosophy, both 


iiif; precious phrase : “ The nature 
that is ff/’/rf/ with the subtleties of 
time and practice.” L 63. In one 
page, we have obnubilnic^ vnftcd, 
(as a verb) Jhi/s (failings) 
uncurtain, depraving (cuUimniat- 
ing,) 1.50. And w'c arc to be dis¬ 
gusted with such vile English, or 
profierly no Englisli, ft)r the sake 
of the sleepy saws of a trivial mo¬ 
rality. 8uch defect'' are not com¬ 
pensated by the hclKr and more 
striking thoughts we nisiy occasion¬ 
ally light upon. Ill reading Felt- 
ham, nevertheless, I seemed to 
perceive some resemblance to the 
tone and way of thinking of the 
Turkish Spy, which is ii great coni- 
idimcnt to the former; for the 
Turkish Spy is neither disagreeable 


nor superficial. The resemblance 
innst li(! ilia certain contemplative 
iiielaiicholy, rather serious than 
severe, in respect lo the world and 
itswa}s ; and as Felthanfsltesolvcs 
seem to have a charm, by the edi¬ 
tions they have gone through, and 
the good name they have gained, 
1 can only look for it in this. 

* “ The Religio Medici was no 
sooner jniblished than it excited 
the attention of the jmblic by the 
novelty of paradoxes, the dignity of 
sentiment, the quick succession of 
images, the multitude of abstruse 
allusions, the subtlety of disquisi¬ 
tion, and the strength of language.” 
Life of Browne, (in Johnson’s 
Works, xii. 275). 
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by Jiis turn of mind and by the nature of bis 
erudition j he seldom reasons, his thoughts are 
desultory, sometimes he appears sceptical or 
paradoxical, but credulity and deference to autho- 
rity prevail. He belonged to the class, numerous 
at that time in our church, who halted between 
])oj)ery and protestantism ; and this gives him, on 
all such to])ics, an appearance of vacillation and 
irresolutencss which probably represents the real 
state of his mind. His paradoxes do not seem 
very original, nor does he arrive at them by any 
])roccss of argument; they are more like traces 
of his reading casually suggesting themselves, and 
supported by his own ingenuity. His style is not 
flowing, but vigorous ; his choice of words not 
elegant, and even approaching to barbarism as 
English phrase; yet there is an impressiveness, an 
air of reflection and sincerity in Jlrowne’s writ¬ 
ings, which redeem many of their faults. His 
egotism is equal to that of Montaigne, but with 
this diftcrcnce, that it is the egotism of a melan¬ 
choly mind, w'hich generally becomes unplcasing. 
This melancholy temperament is characteristic of 
llrowne. “ Let’s talk of graves and tombs and 
epitaphs ” seems his motto. His best written 
work, the Hydriotaphia, is expressly an essay on 
sepulchral urns; but the same taste for the cir¬ 
cumstances of mortality leavens also tlie Rcligio 
Medici. 

37 . The thoughts of Sir Walter Raleigh on 
moral prudence are few, but precious. And some 
of the bright sallies of Sclden recorded in his 
Table Talk are of the same description, though 
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the book is too miscellaneous to fall under any 
single liead of classification. The editor of this 
very short and small volume, which gives, per- 
liaps, a more exalted notion of Sclden’s natural 
talents than any of In’s learned writings, requests 
the reader to distinguish times, and “ in his fancy 
to carry aloig witli him the when and tlie why 
many of these things were sj)okcn.” This in¬ 
timation accounts for the different sjnrit in wliich 
lie may seem to combat the follies of the prelates 
at one time, and of the presbyterians or fanatics 
at another. These sayings are not always, ap- 
j)arcntl3% well-reported; some seem to have been 
misunderstood, and in others the limiting clauses 
to have been forgotten. Eut on the whole they 
are full of vigour, racincss, and a kind of scorn of 
the halfdearned, fiir less rude, but more cutting 
than that of Scaliger. It has been said that the 
Table Talk of Selden is worth all the Ana of 
the continent. In this I should be disposed to 
concur; but they are not exactly works of the 
same class. 
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38. We must now descend much lower, and Os'iom’s 
could find little worth remembering. Osborn’s 
Advice to his Son may be reckoned among the 
moral and political writings of this period. It is 
not very far above mediocrity, and contains a good 
deal that is common-place, yet with a considerable 
sprinkling of sound sense and observation. The 
style is rather apophthegmatic, though by no means 
more so than was then usual. 


3(j. A few books, English as well as foreign, JoimVa 

^ ^ Icnttne 

arc purposely deferred for the ])rcscnt j I am Andrea-. 
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rather apprehensive that I shall be found to have 
overlooked some not unworthy of notice. One 
written in Latin by a German writer has struck 
me as displaying a spirit which may claim for it a 
place among the livelier and lighter class, though 
with serious intent, of moral essays. John Va¬ 
lentine Andrem w'as a man above his age, and a 
singular contrast to the narrow and pedantic herd 
of German scholars and theologians. He re¬ 
garded all things around him with a sarcastic 
but benevolent philosophy, keen in exposing the 
errors of mankind, yet only for the sake of 
amending them. It has been supposed by many 
that he invented the existence of the famous 
Rosicrucian society, not so much, probably, for 
the sake of mystification, as to suggest an insti¬ 
tution. so praiseworthy and philanthropic as he 
delineated for the imitation of mankind. This 
however is still a debated problem in Germany.* 
Rut among his numerous writings, that alone of 
which I know anything is intitled in the original 
Latin, Mytliologia* Christianas, sive Virtutum et 
Vitiorum Vitas Humanae Imaginum Libri Tres. 
(Strasburg, 1018.) Herder has translated a part of 
this book in the fifth volume of his Zerstreute Blat¬ 
ter; and it is here that I have met with it. Andrete 
wrote, I believe, solely in Latin, and his works 
appear to be scarce, at least in England. These 
short apologues, which Herder has called Parables, 
are written with uncommon terseness of lan¬ 
guage, a happy and original vein of invention, and 


* Bruckcr, iv. Biogr. Univ, art. Andrcae, et alibi. 
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a philosophy looking down on common life with¬ 
out ostentation and without passion. He came 
too before Bacon, but he had learned to scorn the 
disputes of tim schools, and had sought for truth 
with an entire love, even at the hands of Cardan 
and Campanella. I will give a specimen, in a 
note, of the peculiar manner of Andreas, but my 
translation does not, perhaps, justice to that of 
Herder. The idea, it may be observed, is now 
become more trite.* 


* Tiu! Pen and the Sword 
strove with each otlier for supe¬ 
riority, and the voices of the judges 
were divided. The men of learn¬ 
ing talked much and persuaded 
many ; the men of arms were 
fierce and compelled many to join 
their side. Thus nothing could he 
determined; it lollowcd that both 
were left to fight it out, and settle 
their dispute in single combat. 

“ On one sidebooks rustled inthe 
libraries, on the other arms rattled 
in the arsenals; men looked on in 
hope and fear, and waited tliccnd. 

“Th(.‘ Pen, consecrated to truth, 
was notorious for much falsehood; 
the Sword, a .servant of God, M'as 
stained with innocent blood ; both 
hoj)cd for tlie aid of heaven, both 
found its wrath. 

The State, which had need of 
both, and disliked the manners of 
both, would put on theapi)caranc.e 
of curing for the weal and wo of 


neither. The Pen was weak, but 
quick, glib, v^cll exercised, and 
very bohl, when one provoked it. 
The Sword was stern, implacable, 
hut less compact and subtle, so 
that on both sides the victory re¬ 
mained uncertain. At length for 
the security of both, the common 
weal pronoiince<l that hotii in turn 
should stand by her side and bear 
with eacli other. For that only is 
a happy country where the Pen 
and tlie Sword are faithi'ulservants, 
not where either governs by its ar¬ 
bitrary will and passion.” 

If the touches in this little piece 
arc not always clearly laiil on, it 
unxy he ascrib(;d as much, |)erliaps, 
to their having passed through two 
'translations, as to the fault of the 
excellent writer. But in this early 
age we seldom find the entire neat¬ 
ness and felicity which later times 
attained. 
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ON POLITICAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Change in the Character of poiiticaJ JVrifhigs. — liellcndcn and ofhera. — 
Patriarchal Thcon/ refuted hj/ Suarez .— AilhuHius. — Political Ph'onom^ 
of Serra. ~ Ilobhes^ — and Analysis of hut 'political I'realises. 

4-0. The recluse philoso})lier, who, like Descartes 
in his country-house near Utrecht, investigates the 
properties of quantity, or the o])crations of the 
human mind, while nations arc striving for con¬ 
quest and factions for ascendancy, hears that 
tumultuous uproar but as the dash of the ocean 
waves at a distance, and it may even ser\'o, like 
music that falls iq)on the poet’s ear, to wake iu 
him some new train of high thought, or at the 
least to confirm his love of the absolute and the 
eternal, by comparison with the imperfection and 
error that besets the world. Such is the serene 
temple of philosophy, which the Homan poet has 
contrasted with the storm and the battle, with 
the passions of the great and the nuuiy, the per¬ 
petual struggle of man-against his fellows. But 
if he who might dwell on this vantage-ground 
descends into the plain, and takes so near a view 
of the world’s strife, that he sees it as a whole 
very imperfectly, while the parts to which he 
approaches are magnified beyond their jjroportion, 
if especially he mingles with the combat, and shares 
its hopes and its perils, though in many respects 
he may know more than those who keep aloof, he 
will lose something of that faculty of equal and 
comprehensive vision, in which the philosophical 
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t^per consists. Such has very frequently, or 
more or-less, perhaps, in almost every instance, 
been the fate of the writer on general politics ; if 
his pen has not b6en solely employed with a view 
to the questions that engage attention in his 
own age, it has generally been guided in a cer¬ 
tain degree by regard to them. 

41. In the sixteenth century, we have seen that 
notions of popular rights, and of the amissibility 
of sovereign power for misconduct, were alter¬ 
nately broached by the two great religious parties 
of Europe, according to the necessity in which 
they stood for such wea})ons against their adver¬ 
saries. Passive obedience was preached as a duty 
by the victorious, rebellion was claimed as a right 
by the vanquished. The history of Erance ,and 
England, and })artly of other countries, was the 
clue to these politics. Hut in the following 
period, a more tranquil state of public opinion, 
and a firmer hand upon the reins of power, put an 
end to such books as those of Eanguct, Buchanan, 
Rose and Mariana. The last of these, by the 
vindication of tyrannicide in his treatise De Rcge, 
contributed to bring about a re-action in political 
literature. The Jesuits in Prance, whom Henry 
IV. was inclined to favour, publicly condemned the 
doctrine of Mariana in lG0(3. A book by Becamis, 
and another by Suarez, justifying regicide, were 
condemned by the parliament of Paris, in lC)12.* 
The assassination indeed of Henry IV., committed 
by one, not perhaps, jnetaphysically speaking, sane, 
but whose aberration of intellect had evidently 

# Mezeray, Hist, de la Merc ct du Fils. 
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been either brought on or nourished by the prf- 
nicious theories of that school, created such an 
abhorrence of tlie doctrine, that neither the Jesuits 
nor otliers ventured afterwards to teach it. Those 
also who magnified, as fiir as circumstances would 
permit, the alleged supremacy of the See of 
Rome over temporal princes, were little inclined 
to set up, like Mariana, a ])opular sovereignty, 
a right of the multitude not emanating from 
the Church, and to which the Church itself 
might one day be under the necessity of sub¬ 
mitting. Tliis became tlicrcfore a period favour¬ 
able to the theories of absolute power; not so 
much shown by means of their j)ositivc assertion 
through the press as by the silence of the press, 
comparatively speaking, on all political theories 
whatever. 

iQ, The political writings of this part of the 
seventeenth century assumed in consequence more 
of an historical or, as we might say, a statistical 
character. Learning was employed in systematic 
analyses of ancient or modern forms of govern¬ 
ment, in dissertations explanatory of institutions, 
in copious and exact statements of the true, rather 
than arguments upon the right or the expedient. 
Some of the very numerous works of Herman 
Conringius, a professor at Helmstadt, seem to fall 
within this description. But none arc better known 
than a collection, made by the Elzevirs, at different 
times near the middle of this century, containing 
accounts, chiefly publislied before, of the political 
constitutions of European commonwealths. This 
collection, which is in volumes of the smallest size, 
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By be called for distinction the Elzevir Republics, chap. 
It is very useful in respect of the knowledge of 
facts it imparls, but rarely contains anything of a 
philosophical nature. Statistical descriptions of 
countries arc much allied to these last j some 
indeed are included in the l^feevir series. They 
w'erc as yet not frequent j but I might liave men¬ 
tioned in the last volume one of the earliest, the 
Description of the Low Countries by Ludovico 
Guicciardini, brother of the historian. 

1-3. Those however were not entirely wanting Jeiiendeu 
who took a more pliilosophical view of the social 
relations of mankind. Among these a very re¬ 
spectable j)lace should be assigned to a Scotsman, 
by name IJelleiulen, whose treatise De Statu, in 
three books, is dedicated to Prince Charles in 161.5. 

The first of these books is entitled De Statu prisci 
orbis in religionc, re })olitica et litcris; the second, 
(aceronis Princeps, sivc de statu principis et im¬ 
perii ; the third, Ciccronis Consul,- Senator, Sena- 
tnsqno lloinanus, sivc de statu reipublicai et urbis 
imperantis orbi. The first twb books arc, in a 
general sense, j)olitical; the last relates entirely to 
the Roman polity, but builds much political pre¬ 
cept on this. Rellenden seems to have taken a 
more comprehensive view of history in his first 
book, and to have reflected more philosophically 
on it, than perhaps any one had done before j at 
least I do not remember any work of so early an 
age which reminds me so much of Vico and the 
Grandeur et Decadence of Montesquieu. We can 
hardly make an exception for Bodiu, because the 
Scot is so much more regularly historical, and so 
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much more concise. The first book contains lillfe 


more than forty pages. Bellenden’s learning is 
considerable and without that pedantry of quotation 
which makes most books of the age intolerable. 
The latter parts have less originality and reach of 
thought. Tliis book was re-printed, as is well 
known, in I 787 ; but the celebrated preface of 
the editor has had the effect of eclipsing the 
original author; Parr was constantly read and 
talked of, Bellcnden never. 

44. ^J'hc Politics of Campanclla arc warped by 
a desire to please the court of Home, which he 
recommends as fit to enjoy an universal monarchy, 
at least by supreme’ control; and observes with 
some acuteness, that no prince had been able to 
obtain an universal ascendant over Christendom, 
because the presiding vigilance of the Holy See 
has regulated their mutual contentions, exalting 
one and depressing another, as seemed expedient 
for the good of religion.* This book is pregnant 
with deep reflection on history, it is enriched, 
perhaps, by the skidy of Bodin, but is much more 
concise. In one of the Dialogues of La Mothe 
le Vayer, we find the flillacy of some general 
maxims in politics drawn from a jjartial induction 
well exposed, by showing the instances where they 
have wholly failed. Though he pays high com¬ 
pliments to Louis XIII. and to Kichelieu, he 
speaks freely enough, in his sceptical way, of the 
general advantages of monarchy. 


* Nullus hacteiiiis Christianus prsecst illis, ct dissipat eHgitque il- 
princeps monarchiam super enne- loruni conatus prout religioni expe- 
tos Christianos populos sibi con- dit. C, S. 
servare potuit. Quoniam papa 
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. 46 45. Gabriel Naud6, a man of extensive learning, 
acute understanding, and many good qualities, but 
rather lax in religious and moral principle, excited 
some attention by a very small volume, entitled 
Considerations sur les coups d’etat, which he wrote 
while young, at Rome, in, the service of the 
Cardinal de Bagne. In this he maintains the bold 
contempt of justice and humanity in political 
emergencies which had brought disgrace on the 
Prince of Machiavel, blaming those who, in his 
own country, had abandoned the ilefence of the 
St. Bartliolomew massacre. The book is in general 
heavy and not well written, but coming from a 
man of cool liead, clear judgment and considerable 
historical knowletlgc, it contains some remarks 
not unworthy of notice. 

46. The ancient philosophers, the civil lawyers, 
and by far the majority of later writers had derived 
the origin of government from some agreement, 
or tacit consent, of the community. Bodin, ex¬ 
plicitly rejecting this hypothesis, referred it to 
violent usurpation. But, in England, about the 
beginning of the reign bf James, a different theory 
gained ground with the churcli ; it was assumed, 
for it did not admit of proof, that a patriarchal 
authority had been transferred by primogeniture 
to tlie heir-general of the human race; so that 
kingdoms were but enlarged fimilies, and an in¬ 
defeasible right of monarchy was attached to their 
natural chief, which, in consequence of the im¬ 
possibility of discovering him, devolved upon the 
representative of the first sovereign who could be 
historically proved to have reigned over any nation. 

A A 2 
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This had not perhaps hitherto been maintained at 
. length in any published book, but will be found to 
have been taken for granted in more than one. 
It was of course in favour with James I., who had 
a very strong hereditary title ; and it might seem 
to be countenanced .by the fact of Highland and 
Irish clanshij), which does really affect to rest on a 
• patriarchal basis. 

47 . This theory as to the origin of political 
society, or one akin to it, appears to have been 
espoused by some on the Continent. Suarez, in 
the second book of his great work on law, observes 
in a remarkable passage, that certain canonists hold 
civil magistracy'^ to have been conferred by God on 
some prince, and to remain always in his heirs by 
succession; but “that such an opinion has neither 
authority nor foundation. For this power, by its 
very nature, belongs to no one man, but to a mul¬ 
titude of men. This is a certain conclusion, being 
common to all our a\ithorities, as we find by 
St. Thomas, by the civil laws, and by the great 
canonists and casuists; all of whom agree that the 
prince has that power of law-giving which the 
people have given him. Atid the reason is evident, 
since all men are born equal, and consequently no 
one has a political jurisdiction over another, nor 
any dominion; nor can we give any reason from 
the nature of the thing, why one man should 
govern another rather than the contrary. It is 
true that one might alledge the primacy which 
Adam at his creation necessarily possessed, and 
hence deduce his government over all men, and 
suppose that to be derived by some one, either 
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through primogenitary descent, or through the 
special appointment of Adam himself. Thus Chry¬ 
sostom has said that the descent of all men from 
Adam signifies their subordination to one sove¬ 
reign. 'But in fact we could only infer from the 
creation and natural origin of mankind that Adam 


possessed a domestic or patriarchal (ceconomicam), 
not a political authority; for he had power over 
his wife, and afterwards a paternal })ower over his 
sons till they were emancipated; and he might 
even in course of time have servants and a com¬ 
plete family, and that power in respect of them 
which is called patriarchal. But after families 
began to be multijdied, and single men who were 
heads of families to be separated, they had each 
the same power with respect to their own families. 
Nor did political power begin to exist till many 
families began to be collectetl into one entire com¬ 


munity. Hence, as that community did not begin 
by Adam’s creation, nor by any will of his, but by 
that of all who formed it, we cannot pro})crly say, 
that Adam had naturally a political headship in 
such a society j for there are no principles of 
reason from which this could be inlcrred, since by 
the law of nature it is no right of the progenitor to 
be even king of his own posterity. And if this 
cannot be proved by the principles of natural law, 
we have no ground for asserting that Cod has 
given such a power by a special gift or providence, 
inasmuch as we have no revelation or scripture 
testimony to the purpose.” * So clear, brief and 
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' English divines, who became very fond of this 
patriarchal theory, to blush before the Jesuit of 
Granada. 

Hi» opinion 48. Suarez maintains it to be of the*essence of 

01 IdW, 

^ a law that it be exacted for the public good. An 
* unjust law is no law, and docs not bind the con¬ 
science.* In this he breathes the spirit of Mariana. 
But he shuns some of his bolder assertions. He 
, denies the right of rising in arms against a tyrant, 
unless he is an usurper; and though he is strongly 
tor preserving the concession made by the kings of 
Spain to their people, that no taxes shall be levied 
without the consent of the (^ortes, does not agree 
with those who lay it down as a general rule, that 
no prince can impose taxes on his people by his 
own will.t Suarez asserts the direct power of 
the church over heretical princes, but denies it as 
to infidels.t In this last point, as has been seen, 
he follows the most respectable authorities of his 
nation. 

% 

49. Bayle has taken notice of a .systematic 
treatise on Politics by John Althiisius, a native 
of Germany. Of this I have only seen an edition 
published at (ironingen in lGl.5, and dedicated to 
the states of West Friesland. It seems however 
from the article in Bayle, that there was one 
printed at Herborn in 1G03. Several German 
writers inveigh against this work as full of seditious 
principle.s, inimical to^ every government. It is a 
political system, taken chiefly from preceding 

* Lib. 1 . C.7.; and lib.iii. c. f Lib. v. c. 17. 

X Lib. iii. c. 10. 
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authors, and very freely from Bodin; with great 
learning, but "not very profitable to read. The 
ephori, as he calls them, by wliicli he means the 
estates of a kingdom, have the right to resist a 
tyrant.. Eftit this right he denies to the privafe citi¬ 
zen. His chapter on this subject is written more in 
the tone of the sixteenth than of the seventeenth 
century, which indeed had scarcely commenced.* 
He answers in it Albericus Gcntilis, Barclay and 
others who had contended for passive obedience, 
not failing to draw support from the canonists and 
civilians whom he quotes. But the strongest pas¬ 
sage is in his dedication to the States of Friesland. 
Here he declares his principle, tliat the supreme 
power or sovereignty, (_jus majestatis) does not 
reside in the chief magistrate, but in the people 
themselves, and that no other is })roprietor or 
usufructuary of it, the magistrate being the ad¬ 
ministrator of this supreme ])ower, but not its 
OMUicr, nor entitled to use it for his benefit. And 
these rights of sovereignty are so much confined to 
the whole community, that they can no more alien¬ 
ate them to another, whether they will or not, 
than a man can transfer his own life.t 

50. Few, even among the Calvinists, whose form 
of government was in some cases republican, would 
in the seventeenth century have a})proved this 
strong language of Althusius. But one of their 

* Cap. 38. Dc tyrannidc et ejus tariuni vero et usurructuarium ma- 
remediis. jestatis nullum alium quam popu- 

'l' Administratorem, procurato- liini universum in corpus unum 
reni, giibcrnatorein jurium inajes- symbiotiemn rx pluribusinhioribus 
tatis, principem agnosco. Propric- consociationibus consociutum, &c. 
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noted theologians, Parsru.s, incurred the censure of 
the university of Oxford in 1623, for some passages 
in his commentary on the Epistle to the Romans 
which seemed to impugn their orthodox tenet of un¬ 
limited submission. He merely holds that subjects, 
when not private men, but inferior magistrates, 
may defend themselves and the state and the true 
religion even by arms against the sovereign under 
certain conditions; because these superior magis¬ 
trates arc themselves responsible to the laws of God 
and of the state.* It w’as, in truth, impossible to 
deny the right of resistance in such cases without 
“ branding the unsmirched brow” of protestantism 
itself; for by what other means had the reformed 
religion been made to flourish in Holland and 
Geneva or in Scotland ? But in England, where it 
had been planted under a more auspicious star, 
there was little occasion to seek this vindication of 
the protestant church, which had not, in the legal 
phrase, come in by disseisin of the state, but had 
united with the state to turn out of doors its pre¬ 
decessor. That the Anglican refugees under Mary 
were ripe enough for resistance, or even regicide, 
has been seen in the last volume by an extract 
from one of their most distinguished prelates. 


* Subditi non privati, sed in 
magistratu inferiori constitiiti at!- 
versus superiorein inagistratuin se 
et rcmpnblicain et ecclesiain scu 
veram religionein etium arinis clc- 
fendere jure possunt, bis positis 
conditionibus : 1. Cinn superior 

magistratua degenerat in tyran- 
nuni; 2. Aut ad manifestain idolo- 
latriam atque blasjiheiuias ipsos 


vcl sulaJitos alios vult cogere; 

3. (viiin ipsis atrox iiifertur injuria; 
d*. 8i aliter lucoluiiies fortunis 
vita ct consciclUia esse non pos- # 
sint; 5. Nc pruitextu religionis 
aut justitiu; sua quairant; 6. Scr- 
vata semper rirniicftt^ et modcra- 
niine inciilpatic tutelaijuxta leges. 
Pannus in Epist. ad Itonian. col, 

13 . 00 , 
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51. Bacon ought to appear as a prominent name 
in political philosophy, if we had never met with 
it in any other. But we have anticipated much 
of his praise on this score ; and it is sufficient to 
repeat generally that on such subjects he is 
among the most sagacious of mankind. It would 
be almost ridiculous to descend from Bacon, even 
when his giant shadow docs but pass over our 
scene, to the feebler class of political moralists, 
such as Saavedra, author of Idea di un principe 
j)olilico, a wretclied etlbrt of .Spain in her de¬ 
generacy; but an Italian .writer must not be 
neglected, from the remarkable circumstance that 
he is esteemed one of the fii'st who have treated 
the science of political feconomy. It must how¬ 
ever l)e understood that, besides what mav be 
found on the subject in the ancients, many valu¬ 
able observations which must be referred to poli¬ 
tical fcconomy occur in Bodin, that the Italians 
had, in the sixteenth century, a few tracts on 
coinage, that Botero touches some points of the 
science, and that in English there were, during the 
same age, pamphlets on public wealth, especially 
one intitled, A Brief Conceit of English Policy.* 

52. The author to whom we allude is Antonio 
Serra, a native of Cosenza, whose short treatise 
on the causes which may render gold and silver 
abundant in cx'untries that have no mines is dedi- 


* This bears the initials of W. S., 
wliich some have idiotically taken 
for William Shakspeare, I have 
Ronic reason to believe, that there 
was an Cflition CDiisidcrably 
earlier than that of 15S4, hut, from 


circumsta ncc.s unnerossary to men¬ 
tion, cantmt produce the manii- 
scrij)t autliority on which this 
opinion is foumlcd. It has been 
rc[»rinted more tlian once, if I 
mistake not, in modern times. 
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cated to the Count de Lemos, “ from the prison 
of Vicaria this tenth day of July 1613.” It has 
hence been inferred, but without a shadow of 
proof, that Serra had been engaged in the con¬ 
spiracy of his fellow-citizen Campanella fourteen 
years before. The dedication is in a tone of great 
flattery, but has no allusion to the cause of his 
imprisonment, which might have been any other. 
He proposes, in his preface, not to discuss political 
government in general, of which he thinks that 
the ancients have treated sufficiently, if we well 
understood their works, and still less to speak of 
justice and injustice, the civil law being enough 
for this, but merely of what are the causes that 
render a country destitute of mines abundant in 
gold and silver, which no one has ever considered, 
though some have taken narrow views, and fancied 
that a low rate of exchange is the sole means of 
enriching a country. 

53. In the first part of this treatise, Serra 
divides the causes of wealth, that is, of abundance 
of money, into general and particular accidents 
(accident! communi e proprj), meaning by the 
former circumstances which may exist in any 
country, by the latter such as are peculiar to 
some. The common accidents are four; abun¬ 
dance of manufactures, character of the inhabitants, 
extent of commerce and wisdom of government. 
The peculiar are, chiefly, the fertility of the soil, 
and convenience of geographical position. Serra 
prefers manufactures to agriculture} one of his 
reasons is their indefinite capacity of multiplica¬ 
tion ; for no man whose land is fully cultivated 
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by sowing a hundred bushels of wheat, can sow chap. 
with profit a hundred and fifty; but in manufac- * 
turcs he may not otily double the produce, but do 
tins a hundred times over, and that with less pro¬ 
portion of expense. Though this is now evident, 
it is perhaps wliat had not been much remarked 
before. 

.54. Venice, according to Serra, lield tlie first His praise 

1 . , r I • T 1 1 Venice, 

place as a commercial city, not only in Italy but 
in Europe; “ for experience demonstrates that all 
the merchandizes Avhich come from Asia to Europe 
pass through Venice and thence are distributed to 
other parts.” Ilut as this must evidently exclude 
all the traffic by the Cape of Good Hope, we can 
only understand Serra to mean the trade with the 
Levant. It is, however, worthy of observation 
that we are apt to fall into a vulgar error in sup¬ 
posing that Venice was crushed, or even materially 
affected, as a commercial city, by the discoveries 
of the Portuguese. She was in fact more opulent, 
as her buildings of themselves m;iy prove, in the 
sixteenth century than in any preceding age. 

The French trade from Marseilles to the Levant, 
which began later to flourish, was what im¬ 
poverished Venice, rather than that of Portugal 
with the East Indies. This republic was the 
perpetual theme of admiration with the Italians. 

Serra compares Naples with Venice; one, he says, 
exports grain to a vast amount, the other imports 
its whole subsistence j money is valued higher 
at Naples, so that there is a profit in bringing it 
in, its export is forbidden j at Venice it is free; 
at Naples the public revenues are expended in 
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the kingdom; at Venice they are principally 
/ hoarded. Yet Naples is poor and Venice rich. 
Such is the effect of her commerce and of the wis¬ 
dom of her government, which is always uniform, 
while in kingdoms, and far more in viceroyalties, 
the system changes with the persons. In A^enice 
the method of chusing magistrates is in such per¬ 
fection, that no one can come in by corruption or 
favour, nor can any one rise to high offices who 
has not been tried in the lower. 

55. All causes of wealth except those he has 
enumerated, Serra holds to be subaltern or tem¬ 
porary j thus the low rate of exchange is subject 
to the common accidents of commerce. It seems 
however to have been a theory of superficial rea- 
soners on public wealth, that it depended on the 
exchanges fiir more than is really the case ; and 
in the second part of this treatise Serra opposes a 
particular writer, named De Santis, who had ac¬ 
counted in this way alone for abundance of money 
in a state. Serra thinks that to reduce the weight 
of coin may sometimes be an allowable expedient, 
and better than to raise its denomination. The 
difference seems not very important. The coin 
of Naples was exhausted by the revenues of 
absentee proprietors, which some had proposed to 
withhold: a measure to which Serra justly objects. 
This book has been reprinted at Milan in the 
collection of Italian occonomists, and as it antici¬ 
pates the principles of what has been called the 
mercantile theory, deserves some attention in fol¬ 
lowing the progress of opinion. The once cele¬ 
brated treatise of Mun, England’s Treasure by 
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foreign Trade, is supposed to have been written 
before 1640 ; but as it was not published till after 
the Restoration, we may postpone it to the next 
period. 

.56. La.st in time among political philosopliers 
before the middle of tlie century we find the 
greatest and most famous, Thomas Hobbes. His 
treatise De Cive was printed in iCAii for Jiis pri¬ 
vate friends. It obtained however a considerable 
circulation and excited some animadversion. In 
1617 he published it at Amsterdam with notes to 
vindicate and explain what had been censured. 
In 1(J50 an English treatise, with the Latin title, 
Dc Corporc Politico, appeared; and in 1651 the 
complete system of his philosoj)hy was given 
to the world in the Leviathan. These three 
works bear somewhat the same relation to one 
another as the Advancement of Learning does 
to the treatise de Augmentis Scientiarnm; they 
are in effect the same; the same order of sub¬ 
jects, the same arguments, and in most places 
either the same words or such variances as oc¬ 
curred to the second thoughts of the writer; but 
much is more copiously illustrated and more 
clearly put in the latter than in the former; while 
much also, from.whatevcr cause, is withdrawn or 
considerably modified. Whether the Leviathan is to 
be reckoned so exclusively his last thoughts that we 
should presume him to have retracted the passages 
that do not appear in it, is what every one must 
determine for himself. I shall endeavour to pre¬ 
sent a comparative analysis of the three treatises, 
with some preference to the last. 
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^*6 begins by observing, who have 
, ^■‘'^hfthnrfn written upon civil JJolity have assumed 
that man is an animal framed for society; as if 
treatise*, nothing else were required for the institution of 
commonwealths, than that men should agree upon 
some terms of compact which they call laws. But 
this is entirely false. That men do naturally seek 
each other’s society, he admits in a note on the 
published edition of De Give; but political so¬ 
cieties are not mere meetings of men, but unions 
founded on the faith of covenants. Nor does the 
desire of men for society imply that they are fit 
for it. Many m;^ desire it who will not readily 
submit to its necessary conditions.* This he left 
out in the two other treatises, thinking it, perha})s, 
too great a concession to admit any desire of society 
in man. 

.08. Nature has made little odds among men of 
mature age as to strength or knowledge. No reason 
therefore can be given why one should by any 
intrinsic superiority command others, or posst'ss 
more than they. But there is a great difference 
in their passions; some through vain glory seeking 
pre-eminence over their fellows, some willing to 
allow equality, but not to lose what they know to 
be good for themselves. And Jthis contest can 
only be decided by battle, showing which is the 
stronger. 


* Societates autem civilcs non tiint eniin illi q>)i tumcn conditio- 
sunt mcri congresbiis, seU fbedera, ncs oiqiias, sine qiiiliiih hocictas 
quibus faciendis fides et pacta nc- c.sse non potest, accipere per bu- 
cessatia sunt, . . . Alia res est ap- perbiam non dignantur. 
petere, alia csac capacein. Ap[)c- 
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59 . All men desire to obtain good ancf to atVoid ' Cjhap. 
evil, especially death. Hence they have a natuM /: 
right to preserve their own lives and limbs, and to 
use all means necessary for this end. Every man 
is judge for himself of the necessity of the means, i 
and the greatness of the danger. And hence he 
has a right by nature to all things, to do what he 
wills to others, to possess and enjoy all he can. For 
he is the only judge whether they tend or not to 
his preservation. But every other man has the 
same right. Hence there can be no injury towards 
another in a state of nature. Not that in such a 
state a man may not sin against God, or transgress 
the laws of nature.* But injury, which is doing 
anything without right, implies human laws that 
limit right. 

6‘0. 'flius the state of man in natural liberty is a 
state of war, a war of every man against every man, 
wherein the notions of right and wrong, justice 
and injustice have no place. Irresistible might 
gives of itself right, which is nothing but the 
physical liberty of using our power as we will for 
our own preservation and what we deem conducive 
to it. But as, through the equality of natural 
powers, no man possesses this irresistible su¬ 
periority, this state of universal war is contrary to 
his own good which he necessarily must desire. 

Hence his reason dictates that he should seek 


* Non quod in tali btatu peccarc he left out in the later ticatiscs. 
in Deiiin, aut leges natmalcs vio- 11c says afterward (sett. 28.) 
larc impossibilc sit. Nam iiijiis- oiune damnum hoinini illatum 
titia erga homines supponit leges Icgis natiir.ilis \iolatio atquc in 
huinanas, qiialcs in statu naturali Deuni injuria cst. 
niillsc sunt. De Cive, c. 1. This 
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peace as Far as he can, "and strengthen himself by 
l^all the helps of war against those with whom he 
cannot have peace. This then is the first funda¬ 
mental law of nature. For a law of nature is 
. nothing else than a rule or prcce])t found out by 
reason for the avoiding what may be destructive 
to our life. 

(il. From this priinaiy rule another follows, that 
a man should be willing, when others are so too, 
as far forth as for peace and defence of himself lie 
shall think it necessaiy, to lay down his right to 
all things, and to be contented with so much liberty 
against other men, as he would allow to other men 
against himself. 'I’his may be done by renouncing 
his right to any tluTig, which leaves it open to all, 
or by transferring it specially to another. Some 
rights indeed, as those to his life and limbs, arc 
inalienable, and no man Jays down the right of 
resisting those wdio attack them. But, in general, 
he is bound not to hinder those to whom he lias 
granted or abandoned his own right, from availing 
themselves of it; and such hindrance is injustice 
or injury; that is, it is .shw jure, hia Jus being 
already gone. Such injury may be comjiared to 
absurdity in argument, being in contradiction to 
what he has already done, as an absurd proposition 
is in contradiction to what the spc..ker has already 
allowed. 

6Q. The next law of nature, according to 
Hobbes, is that men should fulfil their covenants. 
What contracts and covenants are, he explains in 
the usual manner. None can covenant with Cod, 
unless by special revelation; therefore vows are 
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not binding, nor do oaths add anything to the 
swearer’s, obligation. But covenants entered into 
by fear he holds to be binding in a state of nature, 
though they may be annulled by the law. That 
the observance of justice, that is, of our covenants, 
is never against reason, Hobbes labours to prove, 
for if ever its violation may have turned out suc¬ 
cessful, this being contrary to probable expectation 
ought not to influence us. “ That which gives to 
human actions the relish of justice, is a certain 
nobleness or gallantness of courage rarely found ; 
by which a man scorns to be beholden for the 
contentment of his life to fraud or breach of 
promise.” * A sliort gleam of something above 
the creeping selfisliness of his ordinary morality I 
63. lie then enumerates many other laws of 
nature, such as gratitude, complaisance, equity, all 
subordinate to the main one of preserving peace by 
the limitation of the natural right, as he supposes, 
to usurp all. These law's are immutable and 
eternal; the science of them is the only true 
science of moral philosophy. For that is nothing 
but the science of what is good and evil in the 
conversation and society of mankind. In a state 
of nature private appetite is the measure of good 
and evil. But all men agree that peace is good, 
and therefore the means of peace, which are the 
moral virtues or laws of nature, are good also, and 
their contraries evil. These laws of nature are not 
properly called such, but conclusions of reason 
as to what should be done or abstained from ; they 

* Leviathan, c« 15. 
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are but theorems concerning what conduces to 
conservation and defence ; whereas law is strictly 
the word of him that by right has command over 
others. But so far as these are enacted by God in 
Scripture, they are truly laws. 

64. These laws of nature, being contrary to our 
natural passions, are but words of no strength to 
secure any one without a controlling power. For 
till such a power is erected, every man will rely 
on his own force and skill. Nor will the con¬ 
junction of a few men or families be sufficient for 
security, nor that of a great multitude guided by 
their own particular judgments and appetites. “ For 
if we could suppose a great multitude of men to 
consent in the observation of justice and other 
laws of nature without a common j^ower to keep 
them all in awe, we might as well suppose all 
mankitid to do the same, and then there neither 
would be, nor need to be, any civil government or 
commonwealth at all, because there would be 
peace without subjection.”* Hence it becomes 
necessary to confer all their power on one man, or 
assembly of men, to bear their person or represent 
them ; so that every one shall own himself author 
of what shall be done by such representative. It 
is a covenant of each with each, that he will be 
governed in such a manner, if the other >yill agree 
to the same. This is the generation of the great 
Leviathan, or mortal God, to whom, under the 
immortal God, we owe our peace and defence. In 
him consists the essence of the commonwealth, 
which is one person, of whose acts a great multitude 


* Lev. c. 17. 
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by mutual covenant have made themselves the 
authors. 

65 . TJiis person, (including of course an as¬ 
sembly as well as individual) is tlie sovereign, and 
possesses sovereign power. And such power may 
spring from agreement or from force. A com¬ 
monwealth by agi'cement or institution- is when a 
multitude do agree and covenant one with another 
that whatever tlie major j)art shall agree to re¬ 
present them, shall be the re})resentative of them 
all. After this has been done, the subjects cannot 
change their government without its consent, being 
bound bv mutual covenant to own its actions. If 
any one man should dissent, the rest would break 
their covenant with him. But there is no covenant 
with the sovereign, lie cannot have covenanted 
with the whole multitude, as one party, because it 
has no collective existence till the commonwealth 
is formed; nor with each man separately, because 
the acts of the sovereign are no longer his sole 
acts, but those of the society, including him who 
would complain of the breach. Nor can the so¬ 
vereign act unjustly towards a subject; for he who 
acts by another’s authority cannot be guilty of 
injustice towards him ; he may it is true commit 
iniquity, that is, violate the laws of God and nature, 
but not injury. 

66. The sovereign is necessarily judge of all 
proper means of defence, of what doctrines shall 
be taught, of all disputes and complaints, of rewards 
and punishments, of war and peace with neigh¬ 
bouring commonwealths, and even of what shall 

B B 
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be held by each subject in property. Property, 
he admits in one place, existed in families before 
the institution of civil society; but between different 
families there was no mexm and tuum. These are 
by the law and command of the sovereign ; and 
hence, though every subject may have a right of 
jn’operty against his fellow, he can have none 
against the sovereign. These rights are incom¬ 
municable, and inseparable from the sovereign 
power; there arc others of minor importance, 
which he may alienate; but if any one of the 
former is taken away from him he ceases to be 
truly sovereign. 

■ fiy* The sovereign power cannot be limited nor 
divided. Hence there can he but three simple 
forms of commonwealth ; monarchy, aristocracy 
and democracy. The first he greatly prefers. The 
king has no priv^atc interest aj)art from the people, 
whose wealth, honour, security from enemies, in¬ 
ternal tranquillity, arc evidently for his own good. 
But in the other forms each man may have a private 
advantage to seek. In popular assemblies, there 
is always an aristocracy of orators, interrupted 
sometimes by the temporary monarchy of one 
orator. And though a king may deprive a man of 
all he possesses to enrich a flatterer or favourite, so 
may also a democratic assembly, where there may 
be as many Ncros as orators, each with the whole 
power of the people he governs. And these orators 
are usually more powerful to hurt others than to 
save them. A king may receive counsel of whom 
he will, an assembly from those only who have a 
right to belong to it, nor can their counsel be 
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secret. They are also more inconstant both from 
passion and from their numbers ; the absence of a 
few often undoing all that Jiad been done before. 
A king cannot disagree with himself, but an as¬ 
sembly may do so, even to producing civil war. 

., 68. An elective or limited king is not the so¬ 
vereign, but the sovereign’s minister; nor can 
there be a perfect form of government, where the 
present ruler has not power to dispose of the suc¬ 
cession. His power therefore is wholly without 
bounds, and correlative must be the people’s obli¬ 
gation to obey. Unquestionably there arc risks of 
mischiefs and inconvcniencies attending a mon¬ 
archy; but these are less than in the other forms ; 
and the worst of them is not comparable to those 
of civil war, or the anarchy of a state of nature, 
to which the dissolution of the commonwealth 
would reduce us. 

69. In the exercise of government the sovereign 
is to be guided by one maxim, which contains all 
his duty : Salus populi suprema lex. And in this 
is to be reckoned not only the conservation of life, 
but all that renders it happy. For this is the end 
for which men entered into civil society, that they 
might ciijoy as much happiness as human nature 
can attain. It would be therefore a violation of 
the law of nature, and of the trust reposed in them, 
if sovereigns did not study, as far as by their power 
it may be, that their subjects should be furnished 
w'ith every thing necessary, not for life alone but 
for the delights of life. And even those who have 
acquired empire by conquest must desire to have 
men fit to serve them, and should in consistency 
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with their own aims, endeavour to provide what 
will increase their strength and courage. Taxes, 
in the opinion of Hobbes, should be laid equally, 
and rather on expenditure than on revenue; the 
prince should promote agriculture, fisheries and 
commerce, and in general whatever makes men 
happy and pros])erous. Many just reflections on 
the art of government are uttered by Hobbes, 
especially as to the inexpediency of interfering too 
much with personal liberty. No man, he observes 
in another place, is so far free as to be exempted 
from the sovereign power ; but if liberty consists in 
the paucity of restraining laws, he sees not why this 
may not be had in monarchy as well as in a pojmlar 
government. The dream of so many political 
writers, a wise and just despotism, is ynctured by 
Hobbes as the perfection of political society. 

70. Hut, most of all, is the sovereign to be 
without limit by the power of the priesthood. This 
is chiefly to be dreaded, that he should command 
any thing under the y)enalty of death, and the 
clergy forbid it under the penalty of damnation. 
The pretensions of the see of Rome, of some 
bishops at home, and those of even the lowest 
citizens to judge for themselves and determine 
upon public religion, are dangerous to the state 
and the frequent cause of wars. The sovereign 
therefore is alone to judge whether religions arc 
safely to be admitted or not. And it may be 
urged, that princes arc bound to cause such doctrine 
as they think conducive to their subjects’ salvation 
to be taught, forbidding every other, and that they 
cannot do otherwise in conscience. This however 
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he does not absolutely determine. But he is 
clearly of opinion that, though it is not the case 
where the prince is infidel*, the head of the state, 
in a Christian commonwealth, is head also of the 
church; that he, rather than any ecclesiastics, is 
the judge of doctrines ; that a church is the same 
as a commonwealth under the same sovereign, the 
component members of each being precisely the 
same. This is not very far removed from the 
doctrine of Hooker, and still less from the practice 
of'llenry VIII. 

71 . The second class of commonwealths, those 
by forcible accpiisition, differ more in origin than 
in their subsequent character from such as he has 
been discussing. The rights of sovereignty arc the 
same in both. Dominion is acquired by generation 
or by conquest; the one parental, the other des- 
potical. Tarental power, however, he derives not 
so much from having given birth to, as from having 
preserved, the child, and, with originality and acute¬ 
ness, thinks it belongs by nature to the mother 
rather than to the father, except where there is 
some contract between the parties to the contrary. 
The act of maintenance and nourishment conveys, 
as he supj) 0 ses, an unlimited power over the child, 
extending to life and death, and there can be no 
state of nature between parent and child. In his 
notion of patriarchal authority he seems to go as 
far as Filmer j but, more acute than Filmer, per- 


^ ImpcTaiitibusautemnon ChrLs- 
tinnis in teuiporalibus quidciii om¬ 
nibus caiidon deberi obedientiain 
ctiain a civc Cliristimio extra coii- 
troversiam cst: in spiritualibiis 


vero, hoc cst, in iis ijmc pertinent 
ad inodiini eolendi Dei .scqiieiuhi 
est ceelcsia aliqiia Cbristiaiionim. 
De Civc, e. 1^. ^ 'J, 
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ceives that it affords no firm basis for political 
Society. By conquest and sparing the lives of the 
vanquished they become slaves; and so long as 
they are held in bodily confinement, there is no 
covenant between them and tlieir master ; but in 
obtaining corporal liberty they expressly or ta¬ 
citly covenant to obey him as their lord and sove¬ 
reign. 

72 . The political philosoph}'^ of Hobbes had 
much to fix the attention of the world and to 
create a sect of admiring partizans. The circum¬ 
stances of tlie time, and the character of the passing 
generation, no doubt powerfully conspired with its 
intrinsic qualities; but a system so original, so 
intrepid, so disdainful of any apjical but to the 
common reason and common interests of mankind, 
so unaffectedly and perspicuously proposed, could 
at no time have failed of success. From the two 
rival theories, on the one hand, that of original 
compact between the jnince and people, derived 
from antiquity, and sanctioned by the authority of 
fathers and schoolmen, on the other, that of an 
absolute patriarchal ti’ansmutcd into an absolute 
regal power, which had become prevalent among 
part of the English clergy, Hobbes took as much 
as might conciliate a hearing from both, an original 
covenant of the multitude, and an unlimited au¬ 
thority of the sovereign. But he had a substantial 
advantage over both these j)arties, and especially 
the latter, in establishing the happiness of the com¬ 
munity as the sole final cause of government, both 
in its institution and its continuance; the great 
fundamental theorem upon which all political 
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science depends, but sometimes obscured or lost in 
the pedantry of tlieoretical writers. 

73 . In the positive system of Hobbes we find 
less cause for praise. We fall in at the very outset 
with a strange and indefensible paradox j the natural 
equality of human capacities, wliich he seems to 
have adopted ratlier in opposition to Aristotle’s 
notion of a natural right in some men to govern, 
founded on their superior qualities, than because 
it was at all requisite for his own theory. By ex¬ 
tending this alledged equality, or slightness of 
difference, among men to physical strength, he has 
more evidently shown its incompatibility with 
experience. If superiority in mere strength has not 
often been the source of political power it is for 
two reasons ; first, because, though there is a vast 
interval between the strongest man and the weakest, 
there is generally not much between the former 
and him who comes next in vigour j and secondly, 
because physical strength is multiplied by the 
aggregation of individuals, so that the stronger few 
may be overpowered by the weaker many; while 
in mental capacity, comprehending acquired skill 
and habit as well as natural genius and disposition, 
both the degrees of excellence are removed by a 
wider distance, and what is still more important, 
the aggregation of individual powers does not 
regularly and certainly augment the value of the 
whole. That the real or acknowledged superiority 
of one man to his fellows has been the ordinary 
source of power is sufficiently evident from what 
we daily see among children, and must, it should 
seem, be admitted by all who derive civil authority 
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CHAP, from choice or even from conquest, and therefore 
is'to be inferred from the very system of Hobbes. 

* That a state of nature is a state of war, that 
men, or at least a very large proportion of men, 
employ force of every kind in seizing to themselves 
what is in the possession of others is a proposition 
for whicli Hobbes incurred as much obloquy as for 
any one in his writings; yet it is one not easy to 
controvert. But soon after the publication of the 
Leviathan, a dislike of the Calvinistic scheme of 
universal depravity, as well as of his own, led many 
considerable men into the opposite extreme of 
elevating too much the dignity of human nature, 
if by that term they meant, and in no other sense 
could it be aj)plicable to this question, the real 
practical character of the majority of the species. 
Certainly the sociableness of man is as much a part 
of his nature as his selfishness; but Avhether this 
propensity to society would necessarily or naturally 
have led to the inslitution of political communities, 

' may not be very clear; while we have jn'oof enough 
in historical traditions and in what we obsen^e of 
savage nations, that mutual defence by mutual con¬ 
cession, the common agreement not to attack the 
possessions of each other, or to permit strangers to 
do so, has been the true basis, the final aim, of 
those institutions, be they more or less complex, to 
which \»"e give the appellation of commonwealths. 

‘ 7^* Li developing therefore the origin of civil 
society, Hobbes, though not essentially differing 
from his predecessors, has placed the truth in a 
fuller light. It docs not seem equally clear, that 
his own theory of a imitual covenant between the 
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members of an unanimous multitude to becothe 
one people and to be represented, in all time to 
come, by such a sovereign government as the 
majority should determine, affords a satisfactory 
groundwork for the rights of political society. It 
is, in the ffrst place, loo hypothetical as a fact. 
That such an agreement may have been sometimes 
made by independent families, in the first coming 
together of communities, it would be ])resumptuous 
to deny—it canies ujum the face of it no impro¬ 
bability except as to the design of binding posterity, 
which seems too refined for such a state of mankind 
as we must suppose; but it is surely possible to 
account for the general fact ol’ civil government in 
a simpler way; and what is most simple, though 
not always true, is on tlie first appearance most 
probable. If we merely Mi})])ose an agreement, 
unanimous of course in those who concur in it, to 
be governed by one man, or by one council, pro¬ 
mising that they shall wield the force of the whole 
against any one who shall contravene their com¬ 
mands issued for the public good, the foundation is as 
welllaid, andthe commonwealth as firmly established, 
as by the double process of a mutual covenant 
to constitute a peo})le, and a popular determination 
to constitute a government. It is true that Hobbes 
distinguishes a commonwealth by institution, which 
he supposes to be founded on this unanimous con¬ 
sent, frojn one by accpiisition, for which force alone 
is required. But as the force of one man goes but 
a little way towards compelling tlie obedience of 
others, so as to gain the name of sovereign power, 
vinlcss it is aided by the fbrft: of many who volun- 
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tarily conspire to its ends, this sort of common¬ 
wealth by conquest will be found to involve the 
previous institution of the more peaceable Kind. 

7fi. This theory of a mutual covenant is defective 
also in a most essential point. It furnishes no 
adequate basis for any commonwealth beyond the 
lives of those who established it. The right indeed 
of men to bind their children and through them a 
late posterity is sometimes asserted by Hobbes, 
but in a very transient manner, and as if he was 
aware of the Aveakness of his ground. It might be 
inquired whether the force on which alone he 
rests the obligation of children to obey, can give 
any right beyond its own continuance; whether 
the absurdity he imj)utcs to those who do not 
stand by their own engagements is imputable to 
such as disregard the covenants of their forefathers; 
whether, in short, any law of nature requires our 
obedience to a government we deem hurtful, 
because in a distant age, a multitude whom we 
cannot trace bestowed unlimited power on some 
unknown ])ersons fiom AAhoin that government 
pretends to derive its succession. 

. 77- -A. better ground for the subsisting rights of 
his Leviathan, is sometimes suggested, though 
faintly, by Hobbes himself. " If one refuse to 
stand to what the major part shall ordain, or make 
protestaiion against any of their decrees, he docs 
contrary to his covenant, and therefore unjustly: 
and Avhether he be of the congregation or not, 
whether his consent be asked or not, he must either 
submit to their decrees, or be left in the condition 
of war he was in befb^, wherein he might without 
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injustice be destroyed by any man whatsoever.”* 
This renewal of the state of war which is the state 
of nature, this denial of the possibility of doing an 
injury to any one who does not obey the laws of 
the commonwealth, is enough to silence the 
■question why we arc obliged still to obey. The 
established government and those who maintain it, 
being strong enough to wage war against gainsayers, 
give them the option of incurring the consequences 
of su^h warfare or of complying with the laws. 
But it seems to be a corollary from this, that the 
stronger part of a commonwealth, which may not 
always be the majority, have not only a right to 
despise the wishes but the interests of dissentients. 
Thus the more we scrutinize the theories of 
Hobbes, the more there appears a deficiency of that 
which only a higher tone of moral sentiment can 
give, a security against the appetites of others, and 
for them against our own. But it may be remarked 
that his supposition of a state of war, not as a per¬ 
manent state of nature, but as just self-defence, is 
perhaps the best footing on which we can place 
the right to inflict severe, and especially capital, 
punishment upon offenders against the law. 

78. The positions so dogmatically laid down as 
to the impossibility of mixing different sorts of. 
government were, even in the days of Hobbes, 
contradicted by experience. Several republics had 
lasted for ages under a mixed ai-istocracy and de¬ 
mocracy ; and there had surely been sufficient 
evidence that a limited monarchy might exist, 
though, in the revolution of ages, it might one way 
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or other, pass into some new type of polity. And 
these prejudices in favour of absolute power are 
rendered more dangerous by paradoxes unusual 
from an Englislunan, even in those days of high 
prerogative when Hobbes began to write, that the 
subject has no property relatively to the sovereign, 
and, what is the fundamental error of his whole 
system, that nothing done by the prince can be 
injurious to any one else. This is accompanied 
by the other portents of Hobbisin, scattered through 
these treatises, especially the Leviathan, that the 
distinctions of riglit and wrong, moral good and 
evil, are made by tlie laws, that no man can do 
amiss who obeys the sovereign authority, that 
though ])rivatc belief is of necessity beyond the 
jji'incc’s control, it is according to his will, and in 
no other way, that we must worship God. 

79. The political system of Hobbes, like his 
moral sj stcm, of which in fact it is only a portion, 
sears up the heart. It takes away the sense of 
wrong, that has consoled the wise and good in 
their dangers, the proud appeal of innocence under 
oppression, like that of Prometheus to the elements, 
uttered to the witnessing world, to coming ages, to 
the just car of Heaven. It confounds the principles 
of moral approbation, the notions of good and ill 
desert, in a servile idolatry of the monstrous 
Leviathan it creates, and after sacrificing all right 
at the altar of power, denies to the Omnipotent 
the prerogative of dictating the laws of his own 
worship. 
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Homan Jurisprndtmce—Grotius on the Laws of War and Peace — 
Analysis of tfm Work — Defence of it against some SfricUtres, 

80 . In the Roman jurisprudence we do not find 
such a cluster of eminent men during this period 
as in the sixteenth century j and it would of 
cours* be out of our province to search for names 
little now remembered, perhaps, even in forensic 
practice. Many of the writings of Fabre of Savoy, 
who has been mentioned in tlie last volume, be¬ 
long to the first years of this century. Farinacci, 
or F^irinaceus, a lawyer of Rome, obtained a 
celebrity, which, after a long duration, has given 
Avay in the progress of legal studies, less directed 
than formerly towards a superfluous erudition.* 
But the work of Menochius de pricsumptionibus, 
or, as we should say, on the rules of evidence, is 
said to have lost none of its usefulness, even since 
the decline of the civil law in France.t No book, 
perhaps, belonging to this period is so generally 
known as the commentaries of Vinnius on the 
Institutes, which, as fiir as I know, has not been 
superseded by any of later date. Conringius of 
Hclmstadt may be reckoned in some measure 
among the writers on jurisprudence, though chiefly 
in the line of historical illustration. The Elementa 
Juris Civilis, by Zouch, is a mere epitome, but 
neatly executed, of the principal heads of the 

# 
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Roman law, and nearly in its own words. Arthur 
Duck, another Englishman, has been praised even 
by foreigners, for a succinct and learned, though 
elementary and popular, treatise on the use and 
authority of the civil law in different countries of 
Europe. This little book is not disagreeably 
written; but it is not, of course, from England 
that much could be contributed towards Roman 
jurisprudence. 

81. The larger principles of jurisprudence, ^hich 
link that science with general morals, and espe¬ 
cially such as relate to the intercourse of nations, 
were not left untouched in tlie great work of 
Suarez on laws. 1 have not however made myself 
particularly acquainted with this portion of his 
large volume. Spain appears to have been the 
country in which these questions were originally 
discussed upon principles broader than precedent, 
as well as upon precedents themselves ; and Suarez, 
from the general comprehensiveness of his views 
in legislation and ethics, is likely to have said well 
whatever he may have said on the subject of in¬ 
ternational law. It docs not appear however that 
he is much quoted by later writers. 

82. The name of Suarez is obscure in compari¬ 
son of one who soon came forward in the great 
field of natural jurisprudence. This was Hugo 
Grotiuo, whose famous work, De Jure Belli et 
Pacis, was published at Paris in 1C25. It may be 
reckoned a proof of the extraordinary diligence 
as well as quickness of parts which distinguished 
this writer, that it had occupied a very short part 
of his life. He first mentions, in a letter to the 
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younger Thuanus in August 1623, tliat he was 
employed in examining the principal questions 
which belong to the law of nations.* In the 
same year he recommends the study of that law 
to another of his correspondents in such terms as 
bespeak his own attention to it.t According to 
one of his letters to Gassendi, quoted by Stewart, 
the scheme was suggested to him by Peiresc. 

83. It is acknowledged by every one that the 
publication of this treatise made an epoch in the 
philosophical, and almost we might say in the 
political history of Europe. Those who sought a 
guide to their own conscience or that of others, 
those who dispensed justice, those who appealed 
to the public sense of right in the intercourse of 
nations, had recourse to its copious pages for what 
might direct or justify their actions. Within thirty 
or forty years from its publication, we find the 


* Versor iiicxaininantlis contro- 
versiis praecipiiis (|na’ ad jus gen¬ 
tium pertinent. Epist. 76, This is 
not from the folio collection of his 
epistles, so often (jiiotcd in the se¬ 
cond chapter of this volume, but 
from one antecedently published 
m 1048, and entitled (irotii Epis- 
tolae atl Gallos. 

f Hoc spatio cxacto, nihil restat 
quod tibi ccque coinmendoni atquc 
studiuin juris, non illiiis privati, ex 
quo Icgulcii ctralmlae victitant, sed 
gentium ac jmblici; qmini prsesta- 
bilein scicntiam Cicero vocans con- 
sistcrc ait in foederibus, [)acti- 
onibus, conditionibus popiilorum, 
regum, natiomini, in omni dciiique 
jure belli et pacis. Hujus juris 
principia quomodo cx morali phi- 
fosophia petenda sunt, monstrarc 
potenint Platonis ac Ciccronis de 


legibus liber, Sed Platonis sum- 
mas aliqiias Icgissc suflecerit. Ncqiie 
pceniteat ex scholasLici.s Tliomani 
Aquinatem, si non perlcgcre, sal¬ 
tern ius])icere secun<la parte sc- 
ciindse partis libri, qiiein Snniinam 
Theologine in.scri])sit ; pracsertiin 
ubi de justitia agit ac dc legibus. 
Usum propius inonstrubunt Pan- 
dcctsc, libro primo atcpic ultimo ; 
ct codex Jiistiniancus, libro primo 
et tribus postremis. Nostri tcni- 
poris juris consulti panel juris gen¬ 
tium ac publici controversias atti- 
gcrc, eoque luiigis eminent, qui id 
fcccre, Vasqniiis, Hottoinannus, 
Gentilis. Epist. xvi. This pas¬ 
sage is useful in showing the views 
(Jrotiiis himself entertained as to 
the subject and ground-work of his 
treatise. 
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work of Grotius generally received as authority 
by professors of the continental universities, and 
deemed necessary for the student of civil law, at 
least in the protestant countries of Europe. In 
England, from the difference of laws and from 
some other causes which might be assigned, the 
influence of Grotius was far slower, and even 
ultimately much less general. He was however 
treated with great respect as the founder of the 
modem law of nations, wliich is distinguished 
from what formerly bore that name by its more 
continual reference to that of nature. But when 
a book is little read it is easily misrepresented ; 
and as a new school of philosophers rose up, 
averse to much of the principles of their prede¬ 
cessors, but, above all things, to their tediousness, 
it became the fashion not so much to dispute the 
tenets of Grotius, as to set aside his whole work, 
among the barbarous and obsolete schemes of 
ignoiant ages. For this purpose various charges 
have been alledged against it by men of deserved 
eminence, not, in my opinion, very candidly, or 
with much real knowledge of its contents. They 
have had, however, the natural effect of creating 
a prejudice, which, from the sort of oblivion fallen 
upon the book, is not likely to die away. I shall 
therefore not think myself performing an useless 
task in giving an analysis of the treatise De Jure 
Belli et Pacis ; so that the reader, having seen for 
himself what it is, may not stand in need of any 
arguments or testimony to refute those who have 
represented it as it is not. 
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84. The book may^ be considered as nearly chap. 
original, in its general platform, as any work of 

man in an advanced stage of civilization and learn- m orighmi- 
ing can be. It is more so, perhaps, than those of 
Montesquieu and Smith. No one had before gone 
to the foundations of international law so as to 
raise a complete and consistent superstructure; 
few had handled even separate parts, or laid down 
any satisfactory rules concerning it. Grotius 
enumerates a few preceding writers, especially 
Ayala and Albericus Gentilis, but docs not men¬ 
tion Soto in this place. Gentilis, he says, is wont 
in determining controverted questions to follow 
either a few precedents not always of the best 
description, or even the authority of modern law¬ 
yers in their answers to cases, many of which are 
written with more regard to wdiat the consulting 
parties desire, than to what real justice and equity 
demand. 

85. The motive assigned for this undertaking is its motive 
the noblest. “I saw,” he says, “in the whole ““‘‘“‘’j"** 
Christian world a licence of fighting, at which even 
barbarians might blush, wars begun on trifling 
pretexts or none at all, and carried on without 
reverence for any divine or human law, as if that 

one declaration of war let loose every crime.” I’he 
sightof such a monstrous state of things had induced 
some, like Erasmus, to deny the lawfulness of any 
war to a Christian. But this extreme, as he justly 
obsei'ves, is rather pernicious than otherwise; for 
when a tenet so paradoxical and impracticable is 
maintained, it begets a prejudice against the more 
temperate course which he prepares to indicate. 

c c 2 
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“Let therefore,” he says' afterwards, “the laws 
be silent in the midst of arms; but those laws only 
which belong to peace, the laws of civil life and 
public tribunals, not such as are eternal, and fitted 
for all seasons, unwritten laws of nature, which 
subsist in what the ancient form of the Homans 
denominated ‘ a pure and holy war.’ ” * 

86. “ I have employed in confirmation of this 
natural and national law the testimonies of philo¬ 
sophers, of historians, of poets, lastly even of 
orators; not that we should indiscriminately rely 
upon them; for they are apt to say what may 
serve their party, their subject, or their cause; 
but because when many at different times and 
places affirm tlic same thing for certain, we may 
refer this ^unanimity to some general cause, which 
in such questions as these can be no other than 
either a right deduction from some natural prin¬ 
ciple or some common agreement. The former 
of these denotes the law of nature, the latter 
that of nations; the difference whereof must be 
understood, not by the language of these testi¬ 
monies, for writers arc very prone to confound the 
two words, but from the nature of the subject. 
For whatever cannot be clearly deduced from true 
premises, and yet appears to have been generally 
admitted, must have had its origin in free consent. 

. . . . The sentences of poets and orators have 
less weight than those of history; and we often 
make use of them not so much to corroborate 
what we say, as to throw a kind of ornament over 

* Eas res puro pioque duello prodigiously frequent in the opi- 
repetundas ccnsco. It was a case nion of the Homans. 
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it.” " I have abstained,” he adds afterwards, 
“ from all that belongs to a different subject, as 
what is expedient to be done; since this has its 
own science, that of politics, which Aristotle has 
rightly treated by not intermingling any thing ex¬ 
traneous to it, wliile Bodin has confounded that 
science with this which wc are about to treat. If 
we sometimes allude to utility, it is but in passing, 
and distinguishing it from the question of justice.”* 
87. Grotius derives the origin of natural law 
from the sociable character of mankind. “ Among 
things common to mankind is the desire of society, 
that is, not of every kind of society, but of one 
that is peaceable and ordered according to the 
capacities of his nature with others of his species. 
Even in children before all instruction’a propen¬ 
sity to do good to others displays itself, just as 
pity in that age is a spontaneous affection.” Wc 
perceive by this remark that Grotius looked be¬ 
yond the merely rational basis of natural law to 
the moral constitution of liuman nature. The 
conservation of such a sociable life is the source 
of that law which is strictly called natural, which 
comprehends, in the first place, the abstaining from 
all that belongs to others, and the restitution of it 
if by any means in our possession, the fulfilment 
of promises, the reparation of injury, and the 
right of human punishment. In a secondary 
sense, natural law extends to prudence, temperance 
and fortitude, as being suitable to man’s nature. 
And in a similar lax sense wc hav'e that kind 
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of justice itself called distributive, (SiavsjuwjTixij) 
which prefers a better man to a worse, a relation 
to a stranger, a poorer man to a richer, according 
to the circumstances of the party and the case. * 
And this natural law is properly defined, “ the 
dictate of right reason, pointing out a moral guilt 
or rectitude to be inherent in any action, on ac¬ 
count of its agreement or disagreement with our 
rational and social nature; and consequently that 
such an action is either forbidden or enjoined by 
God the author of nature.” t It is so immutable, 
that God himself cannot alter it; a position 
which lie afterwards limits by a restriction we have 
seen in Suarez ; that if God command any one to 
be killed, or his goods to be taken, this would not 
render murder or theft lawful, but being com¬ 
manded by the lord of life and all things, it would 
cease to be murder or theft. This seems little 
better than a sophism unworthy of Grotius; but 
■ he meant to distinguish between an abrogation of 
the law of nature, and a dispensation with it in a 
particular instance. The original position, in fact, 
is not stated with sufficient precision or on a right 
principle. 

88. Voluntary, or positive law is either human 
or revealed. The former is either that of civil 
communities, which arc assemblages of freemen, 
living in society for the sake of laws and common 
utility, or that of nations, which derives its obli- 

* Id. § 6—10. • onali ac sociali, inesse moralcm 

f Jus naturalc cst dictatum turpitudinem aiit neccssitatcm mo- 
rcctsG rationis, indicans actiii nli- ralcm, ac consequenter ab auctore 
ciii, ex ejuR coiivcnientia aiit dis- natura: Deo talein actum aut ve- 
convenientia cum ipsa natura rati- tari aut preedpu L. i. c. 1. § 10. 
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gation from the consent of all or many nations j 
a law which is to be proved, like all unwritten 
law, by continual usage and the testimony of 
the learned. The revealed law he divides in the 
usual manner, but holds that no part of the Mo¬ 
saic, so far as it is strictly a law, is at present 
binding upon us. But much of it is confirmed by 
the Christian Scriptures, and much is also obliga¬ 
tory by the law of nature. This last law is to be 
applied, d priori, by the conformity of the act in 
question to the natural and social nature of man; 
d posteriori, by the consent of mankind ; the 
latter argument, however, not being conclusive, 
but highly probable, when the agreement is found 
in all, or in all the more civilized nations.* 

89. Perfect rights, after the manner of the 
jurists, he distinguishes from imperfect. 7’he 
former arc called sua, our own, properly speaking, 
the objects of what they styled commutative 
justice, — the latter are denominated fitnesses, 
(aptitudines) such as equity, gratitude, or do¬ 
mestic affection prescribe, but which are only the 
objects of distributive or equitable justice. This 
distinction is of the highest importance in the im¬ 
mediate subject of the work of Grotius ; since it 
is agreed on all hands, that no law gives a remedy 
for the denial of these, nor can we justly, in a 
state of nature, have recourse to arms in order to 
enforce them.t 

90. War, however, as he now proceeds to show, 
is not absolutely unlawful cither by the law of 
nature or that of nations, or of revelation. The 

*Lib.i, c.l. t Id, ibid. 
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proof is, as usual with Grotius, very diffuse; his 
work being iji fact a magazine of arguments and 
examples with rather a supererogatory profusion.* 
But the Anabaptist, and Quaker superstition has 
prevailed enough to render some of his refutation 
not unnecessary. After dividing war into public 
and private, and sliowing that the establishment of 
civil justice does not universally put an end to the 
right of private war, since cases may arise, when 
the magistrate cannot be waited for, and others, 
where his interference cannot be obtained, he 
shows that public war may be cither solemn and 
regular according to the law of nations, or less 
regular on a sudden emergency of self-defence ; 
classing also under the latter any war, which 
magistrates not sovereign may in peculiar circum¬ 
stances levy.t And this leads him to inquire 
what constitutes sovereignty; defining, after set¬ 
ting aside other descriptions, that power to be 
sovereign, whose acts cannot be invalidated at the 
pleasure of any other human authority, except 
one, which, as in the case of a successor, has 
exactly the same sovereign ty as itself. J 

91. Grotius rejects the opinion of those who 
hold the people to be every where sovereign, so 
that they may restrain and punish kings for mis¬ 
govern ment ; quoting many authorities for the 
irresponsibility of kings. Here he lays down the 
principles of non-resistance, which he more fully 
inculcates in the next chapter. But this is done 

^ C. 2. jacet, ita ut altcrius voluntatis hii-* 

J C. 3. ... iiianEC arbitrio irriti possint redd). 

Stimma potestas ilia dicitur, § 7. 
ctijiis actus altcrius juri non sub- 
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with many distinctions as to tiie nature of the 
principality, which may be held by very different 
conditions. He speaks of patrimonial kingdoms, 
which, as he supposes, may be alienated like an 
inheritance. But where the government can be 
traced to popular consent, he owns tliat this power 
of alienation should not be presumed to be com¬ 
prized in the grant. Those, he says, are much 
deceived who think that in kingdoms where the 
• consent of a senate or other body is required for 
new laws, the sovereignty itself is divided; for 
these restrictions must be understood to have been 
imposed by the prince on liis own will, least he 
should be entra})ped into something contrary to 
his deliberate intention.* Among other things in 
this chapter, he determines that neither an unequal 
alliance, that is, wlicre one party retains great 
advantages, nor a feudal lioinage take away the 
character of sovereignty, so far at least as authority 
over subjects is concerned. 

9^2. In the next chapter, Grotius dwells more at 
length on the alledged right of subjects to resist 
their governors, and altogether repels it, with the 
exception of strict self-defence, or tlic improbable 
case of a hostile spirit, on the prince’s part, ex¬ 
tending to the destruction of his people. Barclay, the 
opponent of Buchanan and the Jesuits, had admitted 
the right of resistance against enormous cruelty. 
If the king has abdicated the government, or 
manifestly relinquished it, he may, after a time, be 
considered merely a private person. But mere 
negligence in government is by no means to be 
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reckoned a relinquishment.* And he also observes, 
that if the sovereignty he divided between a king 
and part of his subjects or the whole, he may be 
resisted by force in usurping their share, because 
he is no longer sovereign as to that; which he 
holds to be the case, even if the riglit of war be in 
him, since that must be understood of a foreign 
war, and it could not be maintained that those who 
partake the sovereignty have not the right to defend 
it; in which predicament a king may lose even his 
own share by the right of war. He proceeds to the 
case of usurpation ; not such as is warranted by 
long prescription, but while the circumstances that 
led to the unjust possession subsist. Against such 
an usurper he thinks it lawful to rebel, so long as 
there is no treaty or voluntary act of allegiance, at 
least if the government de jure sanctions the in¬ 
surrection. But where there may be a doubt 
whether the lawful ruler has not acquiesced in the 
usurpation, a private person ought rather to stand 
by possession, than to take the decision upon 
himself, t 

93 . The right of war, which we must here 
understand in the largest sense, the employment of 
force to resist force, though by private men, resides 
in all mankind. Solon, he says, taught us that 
those commonwealths would be happy, wherein 
each man thought the injuries of others were like 
his own. X The mere sociability of human nature 

* Si rex aiit alius (juis impc- + ^20. 
riuni abdicavit, aut manilestc haliet If y rwv a^tKovftfviop ovx rirrov 

pro dcrelicto, in cum post id oi a^tKovfitPoi wf^o^aWovrat Kat 
tcinpus omnia licent, quae in pri- KoXaKovm tovq a^iicowraQ, Ut cje- 
vatum. Sed minime pro dereiicto tcra dcsint vincula, sufiicit humanso 
habere rem censendus est, qui cam natures communio. 
tractat negligentius, 0.4. § 9. 
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ought to suggest this to us. And, though Grotius 
does not proceed with this subject, lie would not 
have doubted that we are even bound by the law 
of nature, not merely that we have a right, to 
protect the lives and goods of othei's against lawless 
violence, without the least reference to positive 
law or the command of a magistrate. If this has 
been preposterously doubted, or affected to be 
doubted, in England of late years, it has been less 
owing to the pedantry which demands an express 
written law upon the most pressing emergency, 
than to lukewarmness, at the best, in the public 
cause of order and justice. The expediency of 
vindicating these liy the slaughter of the aggressors 
must depend on the peculiar circumstances; but 
the right is paramount to any positive laws, even 
if, which with us is not the case, it were difficult to 
be proved from them. 

94. We now arrive at the first and fundamental 
inquiry, what is the right of self-defence, including 
the defence of what is our own. There can, says 
Grotius, be no just cause of war (that is, of using 
force, for he is now on the most general ground) 
but injury. For this reason he will not admit of 
wars to preserve the balance of power. An im¬ 
minent injury to ourselves or our property renders 
repulsion of the aggressor by force legitimate. But 
here he argues rather weakly and inconsistently 
through excess of charity, and acknowledging the 
strict right of killing one who would otherwise kill 
us, thinks it more praiseworthy to accept the 
alternative.* The right of killing one who inflicts 

, * Lib,ii. c.l. §S, Gronovius juria; non melius occidi injuria 

observes pithily and truly on this: quam occidere jure, 
melius occidi quam occidere in- 
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a smaller personal injury he wholly denies; and 
with respect to a robber, while he admits he may 
be slain by natural law, is of opinion that the 
Gospel has greatly limited the privilege of defending 
our property by such means. . Almost all jurists 
and theologians of his day, he says, carry it farther 
than he does.* To public warfare he gives a 
greater latitude than to private self-defence, but 
without assigning any satisfactory reason ; the true 
reason being that so rigid a scheme of ethics would 
have rendered his book an Utopian theory, instead 
of a practicable code of law. 

95. Injury to our rights, therefore, is a just 
cause of war. But what are our rights ? What is 
property ? whence docs it come ? what may be its 
subjects ? in whom does it reside ? Till these 
questions are determined, we can have but crude 
and indefinite notions of injury, and consequently 
of the rights we have to redress it. The disquisition 
is necessary, but it must be long; unless indeed 
we acquiesce in what we find already written, and 
seek for no stable principles upon which this grand 
and primary question in civil society, the rights of 
property and dominion, may rest. Here then begins 
what has seemed to many the abandonment by 
Grotius of his general subject, and what certainly 
suspends for a considerable time the inquiry into 
international law, but still not, as it seems to me, 
an episodical digression, at least for the greater 
part, but a natural and legitimate investigation, 
springing immediately from the principal theme of 


* llodie omnes ferine tain juris- rccte hoiiuiies a nobis interfici re- 
consulti <]uuni theologi doccant rum defendendarum causa. ^]3. 
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tlie work, connected with it more closely at several 
intervals, and ultimately reverting into it. But of 
this the reader will judge as we proceed with the 
analysis. 

96 . Grotius begins with rather too romantic a 
picture of the early state of the world, when men 
lived on the spontaneous fruits of the earth, with 
no property except in what each had taken from 
the common mother’s lap. But this happy con¬ 
dition did not, of course, last very long, and man¬ 
kind came to separate and exclusive possession, 
each man for himself and against the world. Ori¬ 
ginal occupancy by persons, and division of lands 
by the community, he rightly holds to be the two 
sources of territorial propriety. Occupation is of 
two sorts, one by the community, (per universi- 
tatem) the other (per fundos) by several posses¬ 
sion. What is not thus occupied is still the 
domain of the state. Grotius conceives that 
mankind have reserved a right of taking what 
belongs to others in extreme necessity. It is a 
still more remarkable limitation of the right of 
property, that he carries very far his notions of 
that of transit, maintaining that not only rivers, 
but the territory itself of a state may be peaceably 
entered, and that permission cannot be refused, 
consistently with natural law, even in the case of 
armies; nor is the apprehension of incurring the 
hostility of the power who is thus attacked by the 
army passing through our territory a sufficient 
excuse.* This of course must now be exploded. 

* Sic etiam metus ab eo in quem ad negandura traiiaitum non Talct« 
bcllum justuin movet is qui transit, Lib- ii. c, 2. ^ 13. 
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Nor can, he thinks, the transit of merchandize be 
forbidden or impeded by levying any farther tolls 
than are required for the incident expenses. 
Strangers ought to be allowed to settle, on con¬ 
dition of obeying the laws, and even to occupy 
any waste tracts in tlie territory*; a position 
equally untenable. It is less unreasonably that he 
maintains the general right of mankind to buy 
what they want, if the other party can spare it; 
but he extends too far his principle, that no nation 
can be excluded by another from privileges which 
it concedes to the rest of the world. In all these 
positions, however, we peiceivc the enlarged and 
philanthropic spirit of the system of Gz’otius, and 
his disregard of the usages of mankind, when 
they clashed witli. his Christian principles of jus¬ 
tice. But as the very contrary supposition has been 
established in the belief of the present generation, 
it may be doubtful whether his own testimony will 
be thought sufficient. 

97* The original acquisition of property was in 
the infancy of human societies, by division or by 
occupancy ; it is now by occupancy alone. Paullus 
has reckoned as a mode of original acquisition, 
if we have caused anything to exist, si quid ipsi, 
ut in rerum natura csset, fecimus. This, though 
not well expressed, must mean the produce of 
labour. Grotius observes, that this resolves itself 
into a continuance of a prior right, or a new one 
by occupancy, and therefore no peculiar mode 
of acquisition. In those things which naturally 
belong to no one, there may be two sorts of occu- 

* 


16, 17. 
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pation, dominion or sovereignty, and property. 
And in the former sense at least, rivers and bays 
of the sea are capable of occupation. In what 
manner this may be done he explains at length.* 
But those who occupy a portion of the sea have 
no right to obstruct others in fishing. This had 
been the subject of a controversy with Selden; 
the one in his Mare Liberum denying, the other 
in his Mare Clausum sustaining, the right of 
England to exclude the fishermen of Holland from 
the seas which she asserted to be her own. 

98. The right of occupancy exists as to things 
derelict or abandoned by their owners. But it is 
of more importance to consider the presumptions 
of such relinquishment by sovcieign states, as dis¬ 
tinguished from mere prescription. TJic non- 
claim of the owner during a long period seems 
the only means of giving a right where none 
originally existed. It must be the silent acquies¬ 
cence of one who knows his rights and has his 
free will. But when this abandonment has once 
taken place, it bars unborn claimants j for he who 
is not born, Grotius says, has no rights; ejus qui 
nondum est natus nullum est jus.t 

99. A right over persons may be acquired in 
three ways, by generation, by their consent, by 
their crime. In children we are to consider three 
periods j that of imperfect judgment, or infancy, 
that of adult age in the fatJier’s family, and that 
of emancipation or foris-familiation, when they 
have ceased to form a part of it. In the first of 
these, a child is capable of property in possession 
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CHAP, blit not in enjoyment. In the second, he is sub- 
‘ ject to the parent only in actions which affect the 
family. In the third, he is wholly his own master. 
All beyond this is positive law. The paternal 
power was almost peculiar to the Romans, though 
the Persians are said to have had something of the 
same. Grotius, we perceive, was no ally of those 
who elevated the patriarchal power, in order to 
found upon it a despotic polity; nor does he raise 
it by any means so high.as Bodin. The customs 
of Eastern nations would, perhaps, have warranted 
somewhat more than he concedes.* 

Byconsint. iQO. Coiiscnt is tlic sccond mode of acquiring 
inmarriage. dominioii. The consociatioii of male and female 
is the first species of it, which is principally in mar¬ 
riage, for which the promise of the woman to be 
faithful is required. But he thinks that there is no 
mutual obligation by the law of nature; which seems 
designed to save the polygamy of the patriarchs. 
He then discusses the chief questions as to divorce, 
polygamy, clanddl?tine marriage^, and incest; hold¬ 
ing, that no unions are forbidden by natural law 
except in the direct line. Concubines, in the sense 
of the Roman jurisprudence, are true Christian 
wives. + 

III com- 101. In all other consociations except marriage, 
Bion«ettitb«. .j, ^ majority can bind the minority. 

Of these the principal is a commonwealth. And 
here he maintains the right of every citizen to 
leave his country, and that the state retains no 
right over those it has banished. Subjection, 
which may arise from one kind of consent, is 

* c,o. + Id. 
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either private or public; the former is of several 
‘ species, among which adoption, in the Roman 
sense, is the noblest, and servitude the meanest. 
In the latter case, the master has not the right 
of life and death over his servants, though some 
laws give him impunity. He is perplexed about 
the right over persons born in slavery, since 
his theory of its origin will not support it. But, 
in the case of public subjection, where one state 
becomes voluntarily subject to another, he finds no 
difficulty about the unborn, because the people is 
the same, notwithstanding the succession of in¬ 
dividuals; Avhich seems paying too much deference 
to a legal fiction.* 

102 . The right of alienating altogether the ter¬ 
ritory he grants to patrimonial sovereigns. But 
he denies that a part can be separated from the 
rest without its consent, either by the community, 
or by the sovereign, however large his authority 
may be. This he extends to subjection of the 
kingdom to vassalage. The rij^it of alienating 
private property by testament is founded, he 
thinks, in natural lawt; a position wherein I can 
by no means concur. In conformity with this, he 
derives the right of succession by intestacy from 
the presumed intention of the deceased, and pro¬ 
ceeds to dilate on the different rules of succession 
established by civil laws. Yet the rule that paternal 
and maternal heirs shall take respectively what 
descended from the ancestors on each side, he 
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conceives to be founded in the law of nature, 
though subject to the right of bequest.'^ 

103. In treating of the acquisition of property 
by the law of nations, he means only the arbitrary 
constitutions of the Roman and other codes. Some 
of these he deems founded in no solid reason, 
though the lawgivers of every country have a 
right to determine such matters as they think fit. 
Thus the Roman law recognizes no property in 
animals feroi naturfp, which that of modern na¬ 
tions gives, he says, to the owner of the soil wdiere 
they are found, not unreasonably any more than 
the opposite maxim is unreasonable. So of a 
treasure found in the earth, and many other 
cases, wherein it is hard to say that the law of 
nature and reason prescribes one rule more than 
another.! 

104. The rights of sovereignty and property 
may terminate by extinction of the ruling or pos¬ 
sessing family without provision of successors. 
Slaves then become free, and subjects their own 
masters. For there can be no new right by oc¬ 
cupancy in such. Even a people or community 
may cease to exist, though the identity of persons 
or even of race is not necessary for its continuance. 
It may expire by voluntary dispersion, or by sub¬ 
jugation to another state. Rut mere change of 
place by simultaneous emigration will not destroy 


* C. 7. In thi.s chapter (irotius tcctioii. Barbcyrac thinks that ali- 
decides that parents are not bound inent is due to children by strict 
by strict justice to maintain their right during infancy, 
children. The case is stronger the t ^ 8* 
other way, in return for early pro- 
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a political society, much less a change of internal 
government. Hence a rej)ublic becoming a mon¬ 
archy, it stands in the same relation to other com¬ 
munities as before, and in particular, is subject to 
all its former debts.* 

105. In a chapter on the obligations which the 
right of property imposes on others than the pro¬ 
prietor, we find some of the more delicate questions 
in the casuistry of natural law, such as relate to the 
bona fide possessor of another’s pro])erty. Grotius, 
always siding with the stricter moralists, asserts 
that he is bound not only to restore the substance 


but the intermediate })rolits, without any claim for 
the valuable consideration which lie may have 
paid. His commentator llarbcyrac, of a later 
and laxer school of casuistry, denies much of this 
doctrine.t 

10(3. That ureat branch of ethics which relates 


to the obligation of promises has been so diffusively 
handled by the casuists, as well as philosophers. 
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At the end of lliis < Inip- 
tcT, Orotin.s iinforliiniilelv raiM.s n 
question, liis solution of wliirh hud 
him open to censure, lie inquires 
• to whom the countries formerly 
huhjcct to the Honuiri empire be¬ 
long V And here he comes to tlie 
inconceivable paradox that that 
empire andtiic rights of the citizens 
of Koine still subsist, (irouovius 
bitterly remarks, in a note on this 
passage : Mii'um cst hoc loco suin- 
niuni virLun,cum in prtecipua (pies- 
tione non male senliret, in tot sa- 
lehras sc conjecissc.totquc moustra 
ct chimajras coidinxissc, ut aliquid 
novum diccrot, et (Jermauis potius 
ludibriuin deberct, qiuun Gallis et 
PapoB paruin placcrct. This how¬ 


ever is V(*ry uncandid, as Barbe3Tao 
trul', poiut.s (nil ; since neither of 
th esc could take miicli interest in a 
tJjooiy whicli reserved a supremacy 
over the world to tiic Komuii 
people. It is jirobablv the weakest 
passage in all the writings of (iro- 
tius, tUongii there are too many 
which do not enhance Ids fame. 

•|’ (^10. Oiir own Jurisprudence 
goes upon tlie principles of Gro¬ 
tius, and even denies the possessor 
by a bad title, though hoiia fide, any 
iiulcniniilealion for what he may 
have laid out to the iKnefit of tlic 
propeTty, wliich scoms Imrdly con¬ 
sonant to the strictest rules of 
natural lasv. 


1) u 2 
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tliat Grotius deserves much credit for the brevity 
with which lie has laid down the simple principles, 
and discussed some of the more difficult problems. 
That mere promises, or nuda j)actn, where there 
is neither mutual benefit, nor what the jurists call 
synallagmatic contract, are binding on the con¬ 
science, whatever they may be, or ought to be, in 
law, is maintained against a distinguished civilian, 
Francis Connan ; nor does IJarbcyrac seem to dis¬ 
pute this general tenet of moral philosophers. 
l*uffcndorf however says, that there is a tacit con¬ 
dition in promises of this kind, that they can be 
performed without great loss to the jiromiser, and 
Cicero holds them to be released, if their per¬ 
formance would be more detrimental to one party, 
than serviceable to the other. U’his gives a good 
deal of latitude; but jierhaps they arc in such 
cases open to compensation without actual fulfil¬ 
ment. A promise given without deliberation, 
according to Grotius himself, is not binding. 
Those founded on deceit or error admit of many 
distinctions 5 but he determines, in the celebrated 
question of extorted pi-omises, that they are valid 
by the natural, though their obligation may be. 
annulled by the civil law. But the promisee is 
bound to release a promise thus undidy obtained.* 

* C. II. ^7. It not very pro- sccnis to be, that right an<l obli- 
bable that the promisee will fulfil gutionin mutters of agreement are 
this obligation in such a case; and correlative, and where the first 
the decision of Grotius, tliough does not arise, the second cannot 
conformable to that of tim thco- exist. Adam Smith and i*aley in- 
logical casuists in general, is justly dine to tiiiiik the promise ought, 
rejected by Piiffendorf and TJar- under certain circumstances, to he 
beyrac, as well as by many writers kept; but the reasons tlicy give arc 
of the last century. The principle not founded on the juslitia explc^ 
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Thus also the civil law may annul other promises, 
which would naturally be binding, as one of pro¬ 
spective marriage between persons already under 
that engagement towards another. These in¬ 
stances arc sufficient to show the spirit in which 
Grotius always approaches the decision of moral 
questions ; serious and learned, rather than pro¬ 
found in seeking a princi{)lc, or acute in establish¬ 
ing a distinction. In the latter quality he falls 
much below his annotator Barbcyrac, who had 
indeed the advantage of coming nearly a century 
after him. 

107 . In no part of his work has Grotius dwelt 
so much on the rules and distinctions of the Roman 
law, as in his chapter on contracts, nor was it very 
easy or desirable to avoid it.* The wisdom of 
those great men, from the fragments of whose de¬ 
terminations the existing jurisprudence of Europe, 
in subjects of this kind, has been chiefly derived, 
could not be set aside without presumption, nor 
appropriated without ingratitude. Less fettered, 
at least in the best age of Roman juris})rudcncc, 
by legislative interference than our modern lawyers 
have commonly been, they resorted to no other 
principles than those of natural justice. That the 


/lijf, which the proper obligation 
of promises, as such, rc(|uires. It 
is also a proof how little the moral 
sense of manldnd goes along with 
tlic rigUl c'asuihts in this respect, 
tliat no one is blamed for derending 
luinsclfagainstabondgivcntlirough 

duress or illegal violence, if the 
plea be a true one. 


In a sabsecpicnt passage, I. iii. 
c. 19, ^4. (irotiiis seems to carry 
this theory of the duty of releasing 
an unjust promise so far, as to deny 
its obligation, and thus circuitously 
to agree v\ itii the opposite class of 
casuists. 

t C.I2, 
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Roman law, in all its parts, coincides with the best 
possible platform of natural jurisprudence it would 
be foolish to assert; but that in this great province, 
or rather demesne land, of justice, the regulajtion 
of contracts between man and man, it does not 
considerably deviate from the right line of reason, 
has never been disputed by any one in the least 
conversant with the Pandects. 

108 . It will be manifest however, to the attentive 
reader of (jrotius in this chapter that he treats the 
subject of contract as a part of ethics rather than 
of jurisprudence; and it is only by the frequent 
parallelism of the two sciences that the contrary 
could be sus])ected. Thus he maintains that, 
equality being the principle of the contract by sale, 
either party is forced to restore the difference arising 
from a misapjn’chension of the other, even without 
his own fault, ami this whatever may be the 
amount, though the civil law gives a remedy only 
where the difference exceeds one half of the price.* 
And in several other places he diverges equally 
from that laAV. Not that he ever contemplated 
what Smith seems to have meant by “ natural 
jurisprudence,” a theory of the principles which 
ought to rim through and to be the foundation of 
the laws of all nations. But he knew that the 
judge in the tribunal, and the inward judge in the 
breast, even where their subjects of determination 
appear essentially the same, must have different 
boundaries to their jurisdiction ; and that, as the 
general maxims ami inflexible forms of external 
law, in attempts to accommodate themselves to the 

* § i-i. 
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subtleties of casuistry, would become uncertain 
and arbitrary, so the finer emotions of tlicconsciencc 
would lose all their moral efficacy, by restraining 
the duties of justice to that wliich can be enforced 
by the law. In the course of this twelftli chapter 
we come to a question much debated in the time 
of Grotius, the lawfulness of usury. After ad¬ 
mitting, against the common opinion, that it is not 
repugnant to the law of nature, he yet maintains 
the prohibition in the Mosaic code to be binding 
on all mankind.* An extraordinary position, it 
would seem, in one who had denied any part of 
that system to be truly an universal law. This was, 
however, the usual determination of casuists ; but 
he follows it up, as was also usual, with so many 
exceptions as materially relax and invalidate the 
application of his rule. 

10 !). The next chapter, on jjiomissory oaths, is 
a corollary to the last two. It was the opinion of 
Grotius, as it had been of all theologians, and, in 
truth, of all mankind, that a promise or contract 
not only becomes more solemn, and entails on its 
breach a severer penalty, by means of this adjur¬ 
ation of the Supreme Being, but may even acquire 
a sid)stantial validity by it in cases where no prior 
obligation would subsist.! This chapter is dis¬ 
tinguished by a more than usually profuse erudition. 
But notwithstanding the rigid observance of oaths 
which he deems incumbent by natural and revealed 
law, he admits of a considerable authority in the 
civil magistrate, or other superior, as a husband or 
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father, to annul the oaths of inferiors before hand, 
or to dispense with them afterwards j not that they 
can release a moral obligation, but that the obliga¬ 
tion itself is incurred under a tacit condition of 
their consent. And he seems, in rather a singular 
manner, to hint a kind of approval of such dis¬ 
pensations by the church.* 

110. Whatever has been laid down by Grotius 
in the last three chapters as to the natural obliga¬ 
tions of mankind, has an especial reference to the 
main purport of this great work, the duties of 
the supreme power, lint the engagements of 
sovereigns give rise to many questions which can¬ 
not occur in those of private men. In tlie chap¬ 
ter which ensues, on the promise,s, oaths and con¬ 
tracts of sovereigns, he confines himself to those 
engagements which immediately affect their sub¬ 
jects. These it is of great importance, in the 
author’s assumed province of tlie general confessor 
or casuist of kings, to place on a right footing ; 
because they have never wanted subservient coun¬ 
sellors, who would wrest the law of conscience, 
as well as that of the land, to the interests of 
power. Grotius in denying tliat the sovereign 
may revoke his own contracts, extends this case 
to those made by him during his minority, with¬ 
out limitation to such as have been authorized by 
his guardians.! His contracts with his subjects 
create a true obligation, of which they may claim, 
though not enforce the performance. He hesi- 

* $ 20. Ex hoc fundanieiito ile- quo niagis cantiun sit pietati, ab 
fendi possunt absolutloncs jura- ecclesiic proDsidibus exercentur, 
mentoruin, quae olim a principibus, f C, li, J 1, 
nunc ipsomiT) principum voluntatc, 
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tates whether to call this obligation a civil, or only 
a natural one ; and in fact it can only be deter¬ 
mined by positive law.* Whether the successors 
of a sovereign are bound by his engagements, must 
depend on the political constitution, and on the 
nature of the engagement. Those of an usurper 
he determines not to be binding, which should 
probably be limited to domestic contracts, though 
his language seems large enough to comprize en¬ 
gagements towards foreign states. + 

111 . We now return from what, in strict lan¬ 
guage, may pass for a long digression, though not 
a needless one, to the main stream of international 
law. 'fhe title of the fifteenth chapter is on 
Public Treaties. After several divisions, which 
it would at present be thought unnecessary to 
specify so much at length, Grotius enters on a 
question not then settled by theologians, whether 
alliances with infidel powers were in any circum¬ 
stances lawful. Francis I. had given great scand.al 
in Europe by his league with the Turk. And 
thougli Grotius admits tliegeneral lawfulness of such 
alliances, it is under limitations which would hardly 
have borne out the court of France in promoting 
the aggrandizement of the common enemy of 
Christendom. Another, and more extensive head 
in the casuistry of nations relates to treaties that 
have been concluded without the authority of the 
sovereign. That he is not bound by these en¬ 
gagements is evident as a leading rule; but the 
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■ be taken in such circumstances is often doubtful. 

The famous capitulation of the Roman army at 
the Caudine Forks is in point. Grotius, a rigid 
casuist, determines that the senate were not bound 
to replace their army in the condition from which 
the treaty had delivered them. And this seems to 
be a rational decision, though the Romans have 
sometimes incurred the censure of ill faith for 
their conduct. But if the sovereign lias not only 
by silence acquiesced in the engagement of his 
ambassador or general, which of itself, according 
to Grotius, will not amount to an. implied ratifica¬ 
tion, but recognized it by some overt act of his 
own, lie cannot afterwards plead the defect of 
sanction.* 

Thfir inter- ll^i. Pi'omises consist cxtcmally in words, really 

pretaiioii. intention of the parties. But as the evi¬ 

dence of this intention must usually depend on 
■ words, we should adapt our general rules to their 
natural meaning. Common usage is to determine 
the interpretation of agreements, except where 
terms of a technical sense have been employed. 
But if the expressions will bear different senses, 
or if there is some apparent inconsistency in 
different clauses, it becomes necessary to collect 
the meaning conjecturally, from the nature of the 
subject, from the consequences of the proposed 
interpretation, and from its bearing on other parts 
of the agreement. This serves to exclude unrea¬ 
sonable and unfair constructions from the equi¬ 
vocal language of treaties, such as was usual in 
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former times to a degree which the greater pru¬ 
dence of contracting parties, if not their better 
faith, has rendered impossible in modern Europe. 
Among other rules of interpretation, whether in 
private or public engagements, he lays down one, 
familiar to the jurists, but concerning the validity 
of which some have doubted, that things favour¬ 
able, as they style them, or conferring a benefit, 
arc to be *^construed largely; things odious, or 
onerous to one party, are not to be stretched 
beyond the letter. Our own law, as is well known, 
adopts this distinction between remedial and 
penal statutes; and it seems, (wherever that 
which is favourable in one sense, is not odious 
in another) tlii^ most equitable principle in 
public conventions. Tlie celebrated question, 
the cause, or, as Polybius more truly calls it, 
the pretext of the second J^unic war, whether 
the terms of a treaty binding each party not to 
attack the allies of the other will comprehend 
those who had entered subsequently into alliance, 
seems, but rather on doubtful^ grounds, to be de¬ 
cided in the negative. Several other cases fioin 
history are agreeably introduced in this chapter.* 
113. It is often, he observes, important to as¬ 
certain, whether a treaty be personal or real, that 
is, whether it affect only the contracting sovereign 
or the state. The treaties of republics are always 
real or permanent, even if the form of govern¬ 
ment should become monarchical; but the con¬ 
verse is not true as to those of kings, which are 
to be interpreted according to the probable mean- 
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where there are no words of restraint or ex- 
- - * . tension. A treaty subsists with a king, though 

lie may be expelled by his subjects ; nor is it any 
breach of faith to take up arms against an usurper 
with the lawful sovereign’s consent. This is not 
a doctrine which would now be endured.* 

114. Besides those rules of interpretation which 
depend on explaining the words of an engage¬ 
ment, there are others which must sofnetimes be 
employed to extend or limit the meaning beyond 
ary natural construction. 'I'hus in the old law- 
case, a bequest, in the event of the testator’s 
posthumous son dying, was held valid, where none 
was born, and instances of this kind are continual 
in the books of jurisjirudence. It is equally rea¬ 
sonable sometimes to restrain the terms of a pro¬ 
mise, where they clearly appear to go beyond the 
design of the promiser, or where supervenient cir¬ 
cumstances indicate an exception which he would 
, infallibly have made. A few sections in this place 
seem, perhaps, more fit to have been inserted in 
the eleventh chapter. 

obiiRation 11.5. There is a natural obligation to make 
ii'ijury?"^ amends for injury to the natural rights of another, 
which is extended by means of the establishment 
of property and of civil society to all which the 
laws have accorded him.t Hence a correlative 
right arises, but a right which is to be distinguished 
from fitness or merit. The jurists were accustomed 
tb treat expletive justice, which consists in giving 
to every one what is strictly his own, separately 
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from attributive justice, the equitable and right 
dispensation of all things according to desert. 
With the latter Grotius has nothing to do ; nor is 
he to be charged with introducing the distinction 
of perfect and imperfect rights, if indeed those 
phrases are as objectionable as some have accounted 
them. In the far greater part of this chapter he 
considers the principles of this important province 
of natural Jaw, the obligation to compensate 
damage, rather as it affects private persons than 
sovereign states. As, in most instances, this falls 
within the jurisdiction of civil tribunals, the rules 
laid down by Grotius may to a hasty reader seem 
rather intended as directory to the judge, than to 
the conscience of the offending party. This how¬ 
ever is not by any means tlie case ; he is here, as 
almost every where else, a master in morality and 
not in law. That he is not obsequiously following 
the Homan law will appear by his determining 
against the nat\ual responsibility of the owner for 
injuries committed, without his fault, by a slave or 
a beast.* Hut sovereigns, he holds, are answerable 
for the piracies and robberies of their subjects 
when they are able to prevent them. 'I'his is the 
only case of national law which he discusses. But 
it is one of high importance, being in fact one of 
the ordinary causes of public hostility. This lia¬ 
bility, however, does not exist, where subjects 
having obtained a lawful commission by letters of 
marque, become common pirates, and do not 
return home. 
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116 . Thus far, the author begins in the eighteentli 
. chapter, we have treated of rights founded on 
natural law, with some little mixture of the arbitrary 
law of nations. We come now to those which 
depend wholly on the latter. Sucli are the rights 
of ambassadors. We have now therefore to have 
recourse more to the usage of civilized people, than 
to tlieoretical principles. The practice of mankind 
has, in fact, been so much more uniform as to the 
privileges of ambassadors than •other matters of 
national intercourse, that they early acquired the 
authority and denomination of public law. The 
obligation to receive ambassadors from other 
sovereign states, the rcsj)ect due to them, their 
impunity in offences committed by their principals 
or by themselves, arc not indeed wholly founded 
on custom, to the exclusion of the reason of the 
case, nor have the customs of mankind, even here, 
been so unlike themselves as to furnish no con¬ 
tradictory precedents; but they afford perhaps the 
best instance of a tacit agreement, distinguishable 
both from moral right and from positive convention, 
whicli is specifically denominated the law of nations. 
It may be mentioned, that Grotins determines in 
favour of the absolute impunity of ambassadors, 
that is, their irresponsibility to the tribunals of the 
country where they reside, in the case of personal 
crimes, and even of conspiracy against the govern¬ 
ment. This however he founds altogether upon 
what he conceives to have been the ))rcvai]ing 
usage of civilized states.* 
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117. The next chapter, on the right of sepulture, 
appears more excursive than any other in the 
whole treatise. The right of sepulture can hardly 
become a public question, except in time of war, 
and as such it might have been shortly noticed in 
the third book. It supplies Grotius, however, with 
a brilliant prodigality of classical learning.t But 
the next is far more important. It is entitled On 
Punishments. The injuries done to us by others 
give rise to our right of compensation and to our 
right of punishment. We have to examine the 
latter with the more care, that many have fallen 
into mistakes from not duly apprehending the 
foundation and nature of punishment. Punishment 
is, as Grotius rather quaintly defines it, Malum 
passionis, quod infligitur ob malum actionis, evil 
inflicted on another for the evil which he has com¬ 
mitted. It is not a part of attributive and hardly 
of expletive justice, nor is it, hi its primary design, 
proportioned to the guilt of the criminal, but to 
the magnitude of the crime. All men have na¬ 
turally a right to punish crimes, except those who 
are themselves equally guilty; but though the 
criminal would have no ground to complain, the 
mere pleasure of revenge is not a sufficient motive 
to warrant us; there must be an useful end to 
render punishment legitimate. This end may be 
the advantage of the criminal himself, or of tlie 
injured party, or of mankind in general. The in¬ 
terest of the injured party here considered is not 
that of reparation, which, though it may be pro- 
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vided for in punishment, is no proper part of it, 
but security against similar offences of the guilty 
party or of others. All men may natuVally seek 
this security by punishing the offender, and though 
it is expedient in civil society that this right should 
he transferred to the judge, it is not taken away, 
where recourse cannot be had to the law. Every 
man may even, by the law of nature, punish crimes 
by which he has sustained no injury; the public 
good of society requiring security «gainst offenders, 
and rendering them common enemies.* 

118 . Grotius next proceeds to consider whether 
these rights of punishment are restrained by revela¬ 
tion, and concludes that a private Christian is not 
at liberty to punish any criminal, especially with 
death, for iiis own security or that of the public, 
but that the magistrate is expressly empowered by 
Scripture to employ the sword against malefactors. 
It is rather an excess of scrupulousness, that he 
holds it unbecoming to seek offices which give a 
jurisdiction in capital cases.t 

Ilf). Many things essentially evil are not pro¬ 
perly punishable by human laws. Such arc thoughts 
and intentions, errors of frailty, or actions from 
which, though morally wrong, human society suf¬ 
fers no mischief j or the absence of such voluntary 
virtues as compassion and gratitude. Nor is it 
alway.s necessary to inflict lawful punishment, many 
circumstances warranting its remission. The ground 
of punishment is the guilt of the offender, its 
motive is the advantage expected from it. No 
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punishment should exceed what is deserved, but 
it may be diminished according to the prospect of 
utility, or according to palliating circumstances. 
Hut though punishments should bear proportion to 
offences, it does not follow that the criminal should 
suffer no more evil than he has occasioned, which 
would give him too easy a measure of retribu¬ 
tion. The general tendency of all that Grotius has 
said in this chapter is remarkably indulgent and 
humane, beyond •the practice or even the philo¬ 
sophy of his age.* 

120. War is commonly grounded upon the right 
of punishing injuries, so that the general principles 
upon which this right depends upon mankind, 
ought well to be understood before we can judge of 
so great a matter of national law. States, Grotius 
thinks, have a right, analogous to that of indivi¬ 
duals out of society, to punish heinous offences 
against the law of nature or of nations, though not 
affecting themselves, or even any other independent 
community. But this is to be done very cautiously, 
and does not extend to violations of the positive 
divine law, or to any merely barbarous and irra¬ 
tional customs. Wars undertaken only on this 
score are commonly sifspicious. But he goes on to 
determine that war may be justly waged against 
those who deny the being atid providence of God, 
though not against idolaters, much less for the sake 
of compelling any nation to embrace Christianity, 
unless they persecute its professors, in which case 
they are justly liable to punishment. He pro- 
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nounces strongly in this place against the persecu¬ 
tion of heretics.* 

121 . This is the longest chapter in the work of 
Grotius. Several of his positions, as the reader 
may probably have observed, would not bear a close 
scrutiny; the rights of individuals in a state of 
nature, of magistrates in civil society, and of in¬ 
dependent communities, are not kept sufficiently 
distinct { the equivocal meaning of right, as it 
exists correlatively between two* parties, and as it 
comprehends the general obligations of moral law, 
is not always guarded against. It is, notwithstand¬ 
ing these defects, a valuable commentary, regard 
being had to the time when it appeared, on the 
principles both of penal jurisprudence, and of the 
rights of war. 

122 . It has been a great problem, whether the 
liability to punishment can be transmitted from one 
person to another. This may be asked as to those 
who have been concerned in the crime, and those 
who have not. In the first case, they are liable as 
for their own offence, in having commanded, con¬ 
nived at, permitted, assisted, the actors in the 
crime before or after its perpetration. States are 
answerable for the delinquencies of their subjects 
when unpunished. They are also bound either to 
punish, or to deliver up, those who take refuge 
within their dominions from the justice of their 
own country. He seems however to admit after¬ 
wards, that they need only command such persons 
to quit the country. But they have a right to 
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inquire into and inform themselves of the guilt 
alledged, tlie ancient privileges of suppliants being 
established for the sake of those who have been 
unjustly persecuted at home. The practice of 
modern Europe, he owns, has limited this right of 
demanding the delivery or punishment of refugees 
within narrow bounds. As to the punishment of 
those who have been wholly innocent of the offence, 
Grotius holds it universally un just, but distinguishes 
it from indirect evil, which may often fall on the 
innocent. Thus, when the estate of a father is 
confiscated, his children suffer, but are not punished; 
since their succession was only a right contingent 
on his possession at his death.* It is a consequence 
from this principle, that a people, so far subject to 
its sovereign as to have had no control upon his 
actions, cannot justly incur punishment on account 
of them. 

12.3. After distinguishing the causes of war into 
pretexts .and motives, and setting aside wars without 
any assignable justification as mere robberies, he 
mentions several pretexts which he deems insuf¬ 
ficient, such as the aggrandisementof a neighbour; 
his construction of fortresses; the right of discovery, 
where there is already a possessor, however bar- 

* C. 2f. $ 10. Hcncc it would concerning those two laws. Con- 
follow, by the principle of Crro- fiscation is no more unjust towanis 
tins, that our law of forfeiture in the posterity of an offeniler than 
high treason is just, being part of fine, from which of course it only 
the direct punishment of tlie guilty ; differs in degree : and, on the other 
but that of attainder, or corruption luuid, the law has as much right to 
of blootl, is unjust, being an inflic- exclude that posterity from enjoy- 
tioii on the innocent alone. 1 ing property at all, as from enjoy- 
incline to concur in this distinc- in^ that which descends from a 
tion, and think it at least plan- third party through the blood, as 
siblc, though it was seldom or wc call it, of a criminal ancestor, 
never taken in the discussions 
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barous; the necessity of occupying more land. And 
liere he denies, both to single men and to a people, 
the right of taking up arms in order to recover 
their liberty. He laughs at the pretended right of 
the emperor or of the pope to govern the world; 
and concludes with a singular warning against wars 
undertaken upon any pretended explanation of 
scriptural prophecies.* It will be anticipated from 
the scrupulousness of Grotius in all his casuistry, 
that he enjoins sovereigns to abstain from war in a 
doubtful cause, and to use all convenient methods 
of avoiding it by conference, arbitration, or even by 
lot. Single combat itself, as a mode of lot, he does 
not wholly reject. In answer to a question often 
put. Whether a war can be just on both sides? he 
replies that, in relation to the cause or subject, it 
cannot be so, since tliere cannot be two o})positc 
rights; but since men may easily be deceived as to 
the real right, a war may be just on both sides with 
respect to the agents.t In another part of his 
work, he observes that resistance, even where the 
cause is not originally just, may become such by 
the excess of the otlicr party. 

124 . The duty of avoiding war, even in a just 
cause, as long as possible, is rather part of moral 
virtue in a large sense, than of mere justicCk But, 
besides the obligations imposed on us by humanity 
and by Christian love, it is often expedient for our 
own interests to avoid war. Of this, however, he 
says little, it being plainly a matter of civil prn- 
dence with which he has no concern, t Dismissing 
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therefore the subject of this chapter, he comes chap, 
to the justice of wars undertaken for the sake of 
others. Sovereigns, he conceives, are not bound 
to take up arms in defence of any one of their 
subjects, who may be unjustly treated. Hence, a 
state may abandon those whom it cannot protect 
without great loss to the rest; but whether an 
innocent subject may be delivered up to an enemy 
is a more debated question. Soto and Vasquez, 
casuists of great name, had denied this; Grotius 
however determines it affirmatively. This seems 
a remarkable exception from the general inflexi¬ 
bility of his adherence to the rule of right. For 
on what principle of strict justice can a people, any 
more than private persons, sacrifice, or put in jeo¬ 
pardy, the life of an innocent man.? Grotius is 
influenced by the siq)position, that the subject 
oiiglit voluntarily to surrender himself into the 
hands of the enemy for the public good: but no 
man forfeits his natural rights by refusing to per¬ 
form an action not of strict social obligation.* 

125. Next to subjects are allies, whom the state Allies, 
has bound itself to succour ; and friendly powers, 
though without alliance, may also be protected 
from unjust attack. This extends even to all man- 
'kind ; though war in behalf of strangers is not ob- strangers, 
ligatory. It is also lawful to deliver the subjects 
of others from extreme manifest opjn’ession of their 
rulers; and though this has often been a mere 
pretext, we are not on that aecount to deny the 
justice of an honest interference. He even thinks 
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the right of foreign powers, in such a case, more 
unequivocal than that of the oppressed people 
themselves. At the close of this chapter he pro¬ 
tests strongly against those who serve in any cause 
for the mere sake of pay, and holds them worse 
than the common executioner, who puts none but 
criminals to death.* 

126. In the twenty-sixth and concluding chapter 
of this second book, Grotius investigates the law¬ 
fulness of bearing arms at the command of supe¬ 
riors, and determines that subjects are indispensably 
bound not to serve in a war which they conceive 
to be clearly unjust. He even inclines, though 
admitting the prevailing opinion to be otherwise, 
to think, that in a doubtful cause, they should 
adhere to tlie general moral rule in case of doubt, 
and refuse their personal service. This would evi¬ 
dently be impracticable and ultimately subversive 
of political society. It however denotes the ex¬ 
treme scrupulosity of his mind. One might smile 
at another proof of this, where he^ determines that 
the hangman, before the performance of his duty, 
should satisfy himself as to the justice of the sen¬ 
tence.! 

127 . The rights of war, that is, of commencing 
hostility, have thus far been investigated with a* 
comprehensiveness that has sometimes almost 
hidden the subject. We come now, in the third 
book, to rights in war. Whatever may be done in 
war, is permitted either by the law of nature or 
that of nations. Grotius begins with the first. 
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The means morally, though not physically, neces- chap. 
sary to attain a lawful end are themselves lawful; 
a proposition which he seems to understand rela^ 
tively to the rights of others, not to the absolute 
moral quality of actions; distinctions which are 
apt to embarrass him. We have therefore a right 
to employ force against an enemy, though it may 
be the cause of suffering to innocent persons. The 
principles of natural law authorize, us to prevent 
neutrals from furnishing an enemy with the sup¬ 
plies of war, or with any thing else essential for his 
resistance to our just demands of redress, such as 
provisions in a state of siege. And it is remarkable 
that he refers this latter question to natural law, 
because he had not found any clear decision of it 
by tlie positive law of nations.* 

128. In acting against an enemy force is the Use of dc- 
nature of war. But it may be inquired, whether 
deceit is not also a lawful means of success? The 
practice of nations and the authority of most 
writers seem to warrant it. Grotius dilates on 
different sorts of artifice, and after admitting the 
lawfulness of such as deceive by indications, comes 
to the question of words equivocal or wholly false. 

This he first discusses on the general moral prin¬ 
ciple of veracity, more prolixly, and with more 
deference to authority, than would suit a modern 
reader; yet this basis is surely indispensable for 
the support of any decision in public casuistry. 

The right, however, of employing falsehood towards 
an enemy, which he generally admits, does not ex- 
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tend to promises, winch are always to be kept, 
whether express or implied, especially wlien con¬ 
firmed by oath. And more greatness of mind, as 
well as more Christian simplicity would be shown 
by abstaining wholly from falseliood in war. The 
law of nature does not permit us to tempt any one 
to do that which in him would be criminal, as to 
assassinate his sovereign, or to betray his trust. 
But we have a right to make use of his voluntary 
offers.* 

129 . Grotius now proceeds from the considera¬ 
tion of natural law or justice to that of the general 
customs of mankind, in which, according to him, 
the arbitrary law of nations consists. By this, in 
the first place, though naturally no one is answer- 
able for another, it has been established that the 
property of every citizen is as it were mortgaged 
for the liabilities of the state to which he belongs. 
Hence, if justice is refused to us by the sovereign, 
we have a right to indemnification out of the pro¬ 
perty of his subjects. This is commonly called 
reprisals; and it is a right which every private 
person would enjoy, were it not for the civil laws 
of most countries, which compel him to obtain 
the authorization of his own sovereign, or of some 
tribunal. By an analogous right the subjects of a 
foreign state have sometimes been seized in return 
for one of our own subjects unjustly detained by 
their govern merit, t 

130. A regular war, by the law of nations, can 
only be waged between political communities. 


* L, iii. c. 1. 
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Wherever there is a semblance of civil justice and 
fixed law, such a community exists, however vio¬ 
lent may be its actions. But a body of pirates 
or robbers arc not one. Absolute independence, 
however, is not required for tlie riglit of war. A 
formal declaration of war, though not necessary 
by the law of nature, has been rendered such by 
the usage of civilized nations. But it is required, 
even by the former, that we should demand re¬ 
paration for an injury, before we seek redress by 
force. A declaration of war may be conditional 
or absolute ; and it has been establisbed as a rati¬ 
fication of regular liostilities, that they may not 
be confounded with the unwarranted acts of pri¬ 
vate men. No interval of time is required for 
their commencement after declaration. 

131. All is lawful during war, in one sense of 
the word, which by the law and usage of nations 
is dispunishable. And .this, in formal hostilities, 
is as much the right of one side as of the other. 
The subjects of our enemy, whether active on his 
side or not, become liable to these extreme rights 
of slaughter and pillage; but it seems that, ac¬ 
cording to the law of nations, strangers should be 
exempted from them, unless by remaining in the 
country they serve his cause. Women, children, 
and prisoners may be put to death ; quarter or 
capitulation for life refused. On the other hand, 
if the law of nations is less strict in this respect 
than that of nature, it forbids some things which 
naturally might be allowable means of defence. 
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as the poisoning an enemy, or the wells from which 
he is to drink. But the assassination of an enemy 
is not contrary to the law of nations, unless by 
means of traitors, and even this is held allowable 
against a rebel or robber, who are not protected 
by the rules of formal war. But the violation of 
women is contrary to the law of nations.* The 
rights of war with respect to enemies’ property are 
unlimited, without exception even of churches or 
sepulchral monuments, sparing always the bodies 
of the dead.t 

132. By the law of nature, Grotius thinks that 
we acquire a property in as much of the spoil as 
is sufficient to indemnify us, and to punish tlie 
aggressor. But the law of nations carries this 
much farthei', and gives an unlimited property in 
all that has been acquired by conquest, which 
mankind are bound to respect. This right com¬ 
mences as soon as the enemy has lost all chance 
of recovering his losses ; which is, in moveables, 
as soon as they are in a place within our sole 
power. The transfer of property in territories is 
not so speedy. The goods of neutrals are not 
thus transferred, when found in the cities or on 
board the vessels of an enemy. Whether the 
spoil belongs to the captors, or to their sovereign, 
is so disputed a question, that it can hardly be 
reckoned a part of that law of nations, or univer¬ 
sal usage, with which Grotius is here concerned. 
He thinks however that what is taken in public 
enterprizes appertains to the state; and that this 

* C.4. t C.J 
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has been the general practice of mankind. The chap. 

civil laws of each people may modify this, and _ 

have frequently done so.* 

133. Prisoners, by the law of nations, become Prisoners 

become 

slaves of the captor, and their posterity also. He 
may treat them as he pleases with impunity. This 
has been established by the custom of mankind, in 
order that the conqueror might be induced to spare 
the lives of the vanquished. Some theologians 
deny the slave, even when taken in an unjust war, 
the right of making his escape, from whom Grotius 
dissents. But he lias not a right, in conscience, to 
resist the exercise of his master’s authority. This 
law of nations, as to the slavery of prisoners, as he 
admits, has not been universally received, and is 
now abolished in Christian countries out of resjiect 
to religion. l' But, strictly, as an individual may 
be reduced into slavery, so may a whole conquered 
people. It is of course-at the discretion of the 
conqueror to remit a portion of his right, and to 
leave as much of their liberties and possessions un¬ 
touched as he pleascs.t 

134. The next chapter relates to the right d 
postliminium, one depending so much on the pecu- 
liar fictions of the Roman jurists, that it seems 
strange to discuss it as part of an universal law of 
nations at all. Nor does it properly belong to the 
rights of war, which are between belligerent parties. 

It is certainly consonant to natural justice, that a 
citizen returning from captivity should be fully 
restored to every privilege and all property that he 
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had enjoyed at home. In modern Europe there is 
little to which the jus postliminii can even by 
analogy be applied. It has been determined, in 
courts of admiralty, that vessels recaptured after a 
short time do not revert to tlieir owner. This 
chapter must be reckoned rather episodical.* 

135. We have thus far looked only at the exte¬ 
rior right, accorded by the law of nations to all 
who wage regular hostilities in a just or unjust 
quarrel. This right is one of impunity alone, but 
before our own conscience, or the tribunal of moral 
approbation in mankind, many things hitherto 
spoken of as lawful must be condemned. In the 
first place, an unjust war renders all acts of force 
committed in its prosecution unjust, and binds the 
aggressor before God to reparation. Every one, 
general or soldier, is responsible in such cases for 
the wrong he has commanded or ])erpetratcd. 
Nor can any one knowingly retain the property of 
another obtained by such a war, though he should 
come to the possession of it with good faith.t 
And as nothing can be done, consistently with 
moral justice, in an unjust war, so, however legiti¬ 
mate our ground for hostilities may be, we are not 
at liberty to transgress the boundaries 'of equity 
and humanity. In this chapter, Grotius, after 
dilating with a charitable abundance of examples 
and authorities in favour of clemency in war, even 
towards those who have been most guilty in pro¬ 
voking it, specially indicates women, old men, and 
children, as always to be spared, extending this 
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also to all whose occupations are not military, chap. 
Prisoners are not to be put to death, nor are towns 
to be refused terms of capitulation. He denies 
that the law of retaliation, or the necessity of strik¬ 
ing terror, or the obstinate resistance of an enemy, 
dispense with the obligation of saving his life. 

Nothing but some personal crime can warrant the 
refusal of quarter or the death of a prisoner. Nor 
is it allowable to put hostages to death.* 

1-36. All unnecessary devastation ought to be Moderation 
avoided, such as the destruction of trees, of houses, tu spoil, 
especially ornamental and public buildings, and of 
every thing not serviceable in war, nor tending to 
prolong it, as pictures and statues. Temples and 
sepulchres are to be spared for the same or even 
stronger reasons. Though it is not the object of 
Grotius to Jay down any political maxims, he can¬ 
not refrain in this place from pointing out several 
considerations of expediency, which should induce 


us to restrain the licence of arms within the limits 


of natural law.t There is no right by nature to 
more booty, strictly speaking, than is sufficient for 
our indemnity, wherein are included the expenses 
of the war. And the property of innocent persons, 
being subjects of our enemies, is only liable in 
failure of those who are primarily aggressors.t 

137 . The persons of prisoners are only liable, in And as to 
strict moral justice, so far as is required for satis- 
faction of our injury. The slavery into which they 
may be reduced ought not to extend farther than 
an obligation of perpetual servitude in return for 
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of nature is far short of what tlie arbitrary law of 
nations permits, and does not give a right of exact¬ 
ing too severe labour, or of inflicting punishment 
beyond desert. The peculium, or private acquisi¬ 
tions of a slave by economy or donation, ought to 
be reckoned his property. Slaves, however, cap¬ 
tured in a just war, though one in which they have 
had no concern, are not warranted in conscience to 
escape and recover their liberty. But the children 
of such slaves are not in servitude by the law of na¬ 
ture, except so far as they have been obliged to their 
master for subsistence in infancy. With respect 
to prisoners, the better course is to let them redeem 
themselves by a ransom, which ought to be mode¬ 
rate.* 

Akomcon- iSg. The acquisition of that sovereignty which 
was enjoyed by a conquered people, or by their 
rulers, is not only legitimate, so far as is warranted 
by the punishment they have deserved, or by the 
value of our own loss, but also so far as the 
necessity of securing ourselves extends. This last 
is what it is often unsafe to remit out of clemency. 
It is a part of moderation in victory to inoprporate 
the conquered with our own citizens on equal 
terms, or to leave their independence on reasonable 
precautions for our own security. If this cannot 
be wholly conceded, their civil laws and municipal 
magistracies may be preserved, and, above all, the 
free exercise of their religion. The interests of 
conquerors are as much consulted, generally, as 
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their reputation, by such lenient use of their chap. 
advantages.* 

139. It is consonant to natural iustice that we Andinrc- 

••1 ^ It n t • 1 stitalioii to 

sliould restore to the original owners all or which owners. 

they have been despoiled in an unjust war, when 

it falls into our hands by a lawful conquest, without 

regard to the usual limits of postliminium. Thus, 

if an ambitious state comes to be stripped of its 

usurpations, this should be not for the benefit of 

the conqueror but of the ancient possessors. Length 

of time, however, will raise the presumption of 

abandonment.t Nothing should be taken in war 

from neutral states, excejit through necessity and 

with compensation. The most ordinary case is 

that of the passage of troops. The neutral is bound 

to strict impartiality in a war of doubtful justice.t 

But it seems to be the opinion of Grotius, that by 

the law of nature, every one, even a private man, 

may act in favour of the innocent party as far as 

the- rights of war extend, except that he cannot 

appropriate to himself the possessions of the enemy; 

that right being one founded on indemnification. 

But civil and military laws have generally restrained 
this, to such as obey the express order of their 
government. § 

140. The licence of war is restrained either by Promisesto 

^en^Diies 

the laws of nature and nations, which have been “"** p*™*"- 
already discussed, or by particular engagement. 

The obligation of promises extends to enemies, 
who are still parts of the great society of man¬ 
kind. Faith is to be kept even with tyrants, rob- 

• C.16. f C. 16. t C.17. § C.19. 
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bers, and pirates. He here again adverts to the 
case of a promise made under an unjust compul¬ 
sion ; and possibly his reasoning on the general 
principle is not quite put in the most satisfactory 
manner. It would now be argued that the vio¬ 
lation of engagements towards the worst of man¬ 
kind, who must be supposed to have some means 
of self-defence, on account of which we propose 
to treat with them, would produce a desperation 
among men in similar circumstances injurious to 
society. Or it might be urged, that men do not 
lose by their crimes a right to the performance of 
all engagements, especially when they have ful¬ 
filled their own share in them, but only of such 
as involve a positive injustice towards the other 
party. In this jdacc he repeats his former doc¬ 
trine. that the most invalid promise may be ren¬ 
dered binding by the addition of an oath. It 
follows from the general rule, that a prince is bound 
by his engagements to rebel subjects; above all, 
if they have had the precaution to exact his oath. 
And thus a change in the constitution of a 
monarchy may legitimately take place, and it may 
become mixed instead of absolute by the irrevocable 
concession of the sovereign. The rule, that 
promises made under an unjust compulsion are not 
obligatory, has no application in a public and re¬ 
gular '.var.* Barbeyrac remarks on this, that if a 
conqueror, like Alexander, subdues an unoffending 

* C.19. J11. There seems, ns has obligation of such promises, which 
been intimated above, to be some he maintains in the second book ; 
inconsistency in the doctrine of and now, as far as I collect his 
Grotius with respect to the general meaning, denies by implication. 
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people with no specious pretext at all, he does not 
perceive why they should be more bound in con¬ 
science to keep the promises of obedience they 
may have been compelled to enter into, than if 
he had been an ordinary bandit. And this remark 
shows us, that the celebrated problem in casuistry, 
as to the obligation of compulsory promises, has 
far more important consequences than the pay¬ 
ment of a petty sum to a robber. In two cases, 
however, Grotius holds that we are dispensed from 
keeping an engagement towards an enemy. One 
of these is, when it has been conditional, and the 
other party has not fulfilled his part of the con¬ 
vention. This is of course obvious, and can only 
be open to questions as to the precedence of the 
condition. The other case is where we retain what 
is due to us by way of compensation, notwithstand¬ 
ing our promise. This is permissible in certain 
instances.* 

141. The obligation of treaties of peace depends 
on their being concluded by the authority which, 
according to the constitution of the state, is 
sovereign for'this purpose. Kings who do not pos¬ 
sess a patrimonial sovereignty cannot alienate any 
part of their dominions without the consent of the 
nation or its representatives j they must even have 
the consent of the city or province which is thus to 
be transferred. In patrimonial kingdoms, the sove¬ 
reign may alienate the whole, but not always a part, 
at pleasure. He seems however to admit an ultimate 

* C.19. 
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right of sovereignty,^ or dominium eminens, by 
which all states may dispose of the property of 
their subjects, and consequently alienate it for the 
sake of a great advantage, but subject to the 
obligation of granting them an indemnity. He 
even holds that the community is naturally bound 
to indemnify private subjects for the losses they 
sustain in war, though this right of reparation may 
be taken away by civil laws. The right of alienation 
by a treaty of peace is only questionable between 
the sovereign and his subjects; foreign states may 
presume its validity in their own favour.* 

142. Treaties of peace are generally founded on 
one of two principles j that the parties shall return 
to the condition wherein th.ey were before the 
commencement of hostilities, or that they shall 
retain what they possess at their conclusion. The 
Iftst is to be presumed in a case of doubtful inter¬ 
pretation. A treaty of peace extinguishes all 
public grounds of quarrel, whether known to exist 
or not, but does not put au end to the claims of 
private men subsisting before the war, the ex¬ 
tinguishment of which is never to be presumed. 
The other rules of interpretation which he lays 
down are, as usual with him, derived rather from 
natural equity than the practice of mankind, though 
with no neglect or scorn of the latter. He main¬ 
tains the right of giving an asylum to the banished, 
but not of receiving large bodies of men who 
abandon their country.! 

143. The decision of lot may be adopted in 

+ Id. 
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some cases, in order to avoid a war, wherein we 
have little chance of resisting an enemy. But 
that of single combat, according to Grotius’s 
opinion, though not repugnant to the law of 
nature, is incompatible with Christianity; unless 
in the case where a party, unjustly assailed, has no 
other means of defence. Arbitration by a neutral 
power is another method of settling differences, 
and in this we arc bound to accjuiesce. Wars may 
also be terminated by implicit submission or by 
capitulation. The rights this gives him have been 
already discussed. He concludes this chapter 
with a few observations upon hostages and pledges. 
With respect to the latter lie holds that they may 
be reclaimed after any lapse of time, unless tliere 
is a presumption of tacit abandonment.* 

144. A truce is an interval of war, and does 
not require a fresh declaration at its close. No 
act of hostility is lawful during its continuance j 
the infringement of this rule by either party gives 
the other a right to take up arms without delay. 
Safe conducts are to be construed liberally, reject¬ 
ing every meaning of the words which does not 
reach their spirit. Thus a safe conduct to go to 
a place implies the right of returning unmolested. 
The ransom of prisoners ought to be favoured.! 
A state is bound by the conventions in war made 
by its officers, provided they are such as may 
reasonably be presumed to lie within their dele¬ 
gated authority, or such as they have a special 
commission to warrant, known to the other con- 

#C. 20. t t-2l. 
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tracting party. A state is also bound by its tacit 
ratification in permitting the execution of any part 
of such a treaty, though in itself not obligatory, 
and also by availing itself of any advantage there¬ 
by. Grotius dwells afterwards on many distinc¬ 
tions relating to this subject, which however, as 
far as they do not resolve themselves into the 
general principle, are to be considered on the 
ground of positive regulation.* 

145. Private persons, whether bearing arms or 
not, are as much bound as their superiors by the 
engagements they contract with an enemy. This 
applies particularly to the parole of a prisoner. 
The engagement not to serve again, though it has 
been held null by some jurists, as contrary to our 
obligation towards our country, is valid. It has been 
a question, whether the state ought to compel its 
citizens to keep their word towards the enemy ? 
The better opinion is that it should do so; and 
this has been the practice of the most civilized 
nations.t Those who put themselves under the 
protection of a state engage to do nothing hostile 
towards it. Hence such actions as that of Zopy- 
rus, who betrayed Babylon under the guise of a 
refugee, are not excusable. Several sorts of tacit 
engagements are established by the usage of 
nations, as that of raising a white flag in token 
of a desire to suspend arms. These are excep¬ 
tions from the general rule wliich authorizes deceit 
in war.t In the concluding chapter of the whole 
treatise Grotius briefly exhorts all states to pre- 
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serve good faith and to seek peace at all times, chap. 
upon the mild principles of Christianity.* 

146. If the reader has had the patience to make objection* 
his way through the abstract of Grotius, De Jure 

Belli, that we have placed before him,,he will be remonabie. 

fully prepared to judge of the criticisms made upon 
this treatise by Paley and Dugald Stewart. “ The 
writings of Grotius and Puffendorf,” says the 
former, “ are of too forensic a cast, too much 
mixed up with civil law and with the jurispru¬ 
dence of Germany, to answer precisely the design 
of a system of ethics, the direction of private con¬ 
sciences in the general conduct of human life.” 

But it was not the intention of Grotius (we are 
not at present concerned with Puffendorf) to 
furnish a system of ethics; nor did any one ever 
hold forth his treatise in this light. Upon some 
most important branches of morality he has cer¬ 
tainly dwelt so fully as to answer the purpose of 
“ directing the private conscience in the conduct 
of life.” The great aim, however, of his inquiries 
was to ascertain the principles of natural right 
applicable to independent communities. 

147 . Paley, it must be owned, has a more 
specious ground of accusation in his next charge 
against Grotius for the profusion of classical quo¬ 
tations. “ To any thing more than ornament they 
can make no claim. To propose them as serious 
arguments, gravely to attempt to establish or fortify 
a moral duty by the testimony of a Greek or Roman 
poet, is to trifle with the reader, or rather take off 
his attention from all just principles in morals.” 

* C.25. 
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from tlie text of Grotius, but in more eloquent 

Grotius could have employed. 
“ Another answer,” says Mackintosh, ** is due to 
some of those who have criticized Grotius, and 
that answer might be given in the words of Grotius 
himself. He was not of such a stupid and servile 
cast of mind, as to quote the opinions of poets or 
orators, of historians and philosophers, as those of 
judges from whose decision there was no appeal. 
He quotes them, as he tells us himself, as witnesses, 
whose conspiring testimony, mightily strengthened 
and confirmed by their discordance on almost 
every other subject, is a conclusive proof of the 
unanimity of the whole human race on the great 
rules of duty and the fundamental principles of 
morals. On such matters, poets and orators are 
the most unexceptionable of all witnesses; for 
they address themselves to the general feelings and 
sympathies of mankind; they are neither warped 
by system, nor perverted by sophistry; they can 
attain none of their objects, they can neither 
please nor persuade, if they dwell on moral sen¬ 
timents not in unison with those of their readers. 
No system of moral philosophy can surely disregard 
the general feelings of human nature, and the 
according judgment of all ages and nations. But 
where are these feelings and that judgment recorded 
and preserved? In those very writings which 
Grotius is gravely blamed for having quoted. The 
, usages and laws of nations, the events of history, 
the opinions of philosophers, the sentiments of 
orators and poets, as well as the observation of 
common life are, in truth, the materials out of 
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which the science of morality is formed j and those chap. 
who neglect them are justly chargeable with a vain 
attempt to philosophize without regard to fact 
and experience,, the sole foundation of all true 
philosophy.” * 

149. The passage in Grotius which has suggested 
this noble defence will be found above. It will be 
seen on reference to it, that he proposes to quote 
the poets and orators cautiously, and rather as 
ornamental than authoritative supports of his argu¬ 
ment. In no one instance, 1 believe, will he be 
found to “ enforce a moral duty,” as Paley imagines, 
by their sanction. It is nevertheless to be fairly 
acknowledged, that he has sometimes gone a good 
deal farther than the rules of a pure taste allow in 
accumulating quotations from tlie poets, and that, 
in a)i age so impatient of prolixity as the last, this 
has stood much in the way of the general reader. 

150. But these criticisms of Paley contain very censures of 

• Stewart* 

trifling censure in comparison with the unbounded 
scorn poured on Grotius by Dugald Stewart, in his 
first Dissertation on the Progress of Philosophy. 

I have never read these pages of an author 
whom I had unfortunately not tlie ojjportunity of 
personally knowing, but whose researches liave 
contributed so much to the delight and advantage 
of mankind, without pain and surprize. It would 
be too much to say tliat, in several parts of this 
Dissertation, by no means in the first class of 
Stewart’s writings, other proofs of precipitate 
judgment do not occur j but that he should have ^ 

* Mackintosh, Discourse on the Study of the Law of Nature and 
Nations, p. 23. ^edit. 1829.) 
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spoken of a work so distinguished by fame, and so 
. effective, as he himself admits, over the public mind 
of Europe, in terms of unmingled depreciation, 
without having done more than glanced at some of 
its pages, is an extraordinary symptom of that 
tendency towards prejudices, hasty but inveterate,' 
of which this eminent man seems to have been not 
a little susceptible. The attack made by Stewart 
on those who have taken the law of nature and 
nations as their theme, and especially on Grotiu? 
who stands forward in that list, is protracted for 
several pages, and it would be tedious to examine 
every sentence in succession. Were I to do so, it 
is not, in my opinion, an exaggeration to say that 
almost every successive sentence would lie open to 
criticism. But let us take the chief heads of 
accusation. 

151. “ Grotius,” we are told, “ under the title, 
De Jure Belli ac Pads, has aimed at a complete 
system of natural law. Condillac says, that he 
chose the title in order to excite a more general 
curiosity.*’ The total erroneousness of this passage 
must appear to every one who has seen what 
Grotius declares to have been his primary object. 
He chose the title because it came nearest to 
express that object — the ascertainment of laws 
binding on independent communities in their 
mutual relations, whether of war or peace. But as 
it was not possible to lay down any solid principles 
of international right till the notions of right, of 
sovereignty, of dominion over things and persons, 
of war itself, were clearly established, it became 
indispensable to build upon a more extensive basis 
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than later writers on the law of nations, who found 
the labour performed to their hands, have thought 
necessary. All ethical philosophy, even in those 
parts which bear a near relation to jurisprudence 
and to international law, was in the age of Grotius 
a chaos of incoherent and arbitrary notions, brought 
in from various sources, from the antierit schools, 
from the scriptures, the fathers, the canons, the 
casuistical theologians, the rabbins, the jurists, as 
well as from the practice and sentiments of every 
civilized nation, past and present, the Jews, the 
Greeks and Romans, the trading republics, the chi¬ 
valrous kingdoms of modern Europe. If Grotius has 
not wholly disentangled himself from this bewilder¬ 
ing maze, through which he painfully traces his 
way by the lights of reason and revelation, he has at 
least cleared up much, and put others still oftener 
in the right path, where he has not been able to 
follow it. Condillac, as here quoted by Stewart, 
has anticipated Paley’s charge against Grotius, of 
labouring to support his conclusions by the autho¬ 
rity of others, and of producing a long string of 
quotations to prove the most indubitable proposi¬ 
tions. In what degree this very exaggerated remark 
is true we have already seeif. But it should be 
kept in mind, that neither the disposition of the 
age in which Grotius lived, nor the real necessity 
of illustrating every part of his inquiries by the 
precedent usages of mankind, would permit him to 
treat of moral philosophy as of the abstract theo¬ 
rems of geometry. If his erudition has sometimes 
obstructed or misled him, which perhaps has not 
so frequently happened as these critics assume, it 
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is still true that a contemptuous ignorance of what 
has been done or has been taught, such as belonged 
to the school of Condillac and to that of Paley, 
does not very well qualify the moral philosopher 
for inquiry into the principles which are to regu¬ 
late human nature. 

152. Among the different ideas,” Stewart ob¬ 
serves, which have been formed of natural juris¬ 
prudence, one of the most common, especially in 
the earlier systems, supposes its object to be, — 
to lay down those rules of justice which would be 
binding on men living in a social state without any 
positive institutions; or, as it is frequently called 
by writers on this subject, living together in a state 
of nature. This idea of the province of jurispru¬ 
dence seems to have been uppermost in the mind 
of Grotius in various parts of his treatise.” After 
some conjectures on the motives which led the 
early writers to take this view of national law, and 
admitting that the rules of justice are in every case 
precise and indispensable, and that their authority 
is altogether independent of that of the civil magis¬ 
trate, he deems it “ obviously absurd to spend much 
time in speculating about the principles of this 
natural law, as applicable to men before the insti¬ 
tution of governments.” It may possibly be as 
absurd as be thinks it. But where has Grotius 
shown that this condition of natural society was 
uppermost in his thoughts.? Of the state of nature, 
as it existed among individuals before the founda¬ 
tion of civil institutions, he says no more than was 
requisite in order to exhibit the origin of those 
rights which spring from property and government. 
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But that he has, in some part especially of his chap. 
second book, dwelt upon the rules of justice bind* 
ing on men subsequent to the institution of pro¬ 
perty, but independently of positive laws, is most 
certain ; nor is it possible for any one to do other¬ 
wise, who does not follow Hobbes in confound¬ 
ing moral with legal obligation ; a theory to which 
Mr. Stewart was of all men the most averse. 

153. Natural jurisprudence is a term that is not 
always taken in the same sense. It seems to be of 
English origin ; nor am I certain, though my me¬ 
mory may deceive me, that I have ever met with it 
in Latin or in French. Strictly speaking, as juris¬ 
prudence means the science of law, and is especially 
employed with respect to the Homan, natural 
jurisprudence must be the science of morals, or 
the Jaw of nature. It is therefore, in this sense, 
co-cxtensive with ethics, and comprehends the 
rules of temperance, liberality, and benevolence, 
as much as those of justice. Stewart, however, 
seems to consider this idea of jurisprudence as an 
arbitrary extension of the science derived from 
the technical phraseology of the Roman law. “Some 
vague notion of this kind,” he says, “has manifestly 
given birth to many of the digressions of Grotius.” 

It may have been seen by the analysis of the entire 
treatise of Grotius above given, that none of his 
digressions, if siich they are to be called, have 
originated in any vague notion of an identity, or 
proper analogy, between the strict rules of justice 
and those of the other virtues. The Aristotelian 
division of justice into commutative and distribu¬ 
tive, which Grotius has adopted, might seem in 
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some respect to bear out this supposition j but it 
is evident, from the contents of Stewart’s observa¬ 
tions, that he was referring only to the former 
species, or justice in its more usual sense, the 
observance of perfect rights, whose limits may be 
accurately determined, and whose violation may be 
redressed. 

154. Natural jurisprudence has another sense 
imposed upon it by Adam Smith. Ac(^rding to 
this sense, its object, in the words of Stewart, is 
“to ascertain the general principles of justice which 
ought to be recognized in every municipal code, 
and to which it ought to be the aim of every legis¬ 
lator to accommodate his institutions.” Grotius, 
in Smith’s opinion, was “the first who attempted 
to give the world any thing like a system of those 
principles which ought to run through, and to be 
the foundation of, the laws of all nations; and his 
treatise on the laws of peace and war, with all its 
imperfections, is perhaps at this day the most com¬ 
plete book that has yet been given on the subject.” 

155. The first probably, in modern times, who 
conceived this idea of an universal jurisprudence 
was Lord Bacon. He places among the desiderata 
of political science, the province of universal justice, 
or the sources of law. Id nunc agatur, ut fontes 
j ustitiae et utilitatis publicae petantur, et in singulis 
juris partibus character quidam et idea justi ex- 
hibeatur, ad quern particularium regnorum et 
rerumpublicarum leges probare, atque inde emen- 
dationem moliri quisque, cui haec cordi erit et curae 
possit.* The maxims which follow are an admir- 

* De Aiigmentis, lib. viii. 
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able illustration of the principles which should 
regulate the enactment and expression of laws, as 
well as much that should guide, in a general man¬ 
ner, the decision of courts of justice. They touch 
very slightly, if at all, any subject which Grotius 
has handled; but certainly come far closer to 
natural jurisprudence, in the sense of Smith, inas¬ 
much as they contain principles which have no 
limitation to the circumstances of particular so¬ 
cieties. These maxims of Bacon, and all others 
that seem properly to come within the province of 
jurisprudence in this sense, which is now become 
not uncommon, the science of universal law, are 
resolvible partly into those of natural justice, partly 
into those of public expediency. Little however 
could be objected against the admission of uni¬ 
versal jurisprudence, in this sense, among the 
sciences. But if it is meant that any systematic 
science, whether by the name of jurisprudence or 
legislation, can be laid down as to the principles 
which ought to determine the institutions of all 
nations, or that, in other words, the laws of each 
separate community ought to be regulated by any 
universal standard, in matters not depending upon 
eternal justice, we must demur to receiving so very 
disputable a proposition. It is probable that Adam 
Smith had no thoughts of asserting it; yet his 
language is not very clear, and he seems to have 
assigned some object to Grotius, distinct from the 
establishment of natural and international law. 
“ Whether this was ” says Stewart “ or was not, 
the leading object of Grotius, it is not material 
to decide; but if this was his object, it will not 
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be disputed that he has executed his design 
in a very desultory manner, and that he often 
seems to have lost sight of it altogether, in the 
midst of those miscellaneous speculations on po¬ 
litical, ethical, and historical subjects, which form 
so large a portion of his treatise, and which so fre¬ 
quently succeed each other without any apparent 
connexion or common aim.” 

156. The unfairness of this passage it is now 
hardly incumbent upon me to point out. The 
reader has been enabled to answer that no political 
speculation will be found in the volume, De Jure 
Belli ac Pacis, unless the disquisition on the origin 
of human society is thus to be denominated; that 
the instances continually adduced from history are 
always in illustration of the main argument; and 
that what are here called ethical speculations are 
in fact the real subject of the book, since it avowedly 
treats of obligations on the conscience of mankind, 
and especially of their rulers. Whether the various 
topics in this treatise “ succeed each other without 
apparent connexion or common aim,” may best be 
seen by the titles of the chapters, or by the analysis 
of their contents. There are certainly a very few 
of these that have little in common, even by de¬ 
duction or analogy, with international law, though 
scarce any, I think, which do not rise naturally 
out of the previous discussion. Exuberances of 
this kind are so common in writers of great re¬ 
putation, that where they do not transgress more 
than Grotius has done, the censure of irrelevancy 
has been always reckoned hypercritical. 

. 157 . ** The Roman system of jurisprudence,” 
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Mr. Stewart proceeds, seems to have warped in 
no inconsiderable degree the notions of Grotius 
on all questions connected with the theory of 
legislation, and to have diverted his attention from 
that philosophical idea of law so well expressed 
by Cicero, Non a praetoris edicto, neque a duo- 
decim tabulis, sed penitus ex intima philosophia 
hauriendam juris disciplinam. In this idolatry 
indeed of the Roman law, he has not gone 
so far as some of his commentators,. who have 
affirmed that it is only a different name for the 
law of nature: but that his partiality for his 
professional pursuits has often led him to over¬ 
look the immense difference between the state of 
society in ancient and modern Europe will not, 

I believe, now be disputed.” It is probable that 
it will be disputed by all who are acquainted with 
Grotius. The questions connected with the 
theory of legislation which he has discussed are 
chiefly those relating to the acquisition and alien¬ 
ation of property in some of the earlier chapters 
of the second book. That he lias not, in these 
disquisitions, adopted all the determinations of 
the Roman jurists is certain ; whether he may in 
any particular instance have adhered to them more 
than the best theory of legislation would admit, 
is a matter of variable opinion. But Stewart, 
wholly unacquainted with the civil laws, appears 
to have much underrated their value. In all ques¬ 
tions of private right, they form the great basis of 
every legislation ; and, as all civilized nations, in¬ 
cluding our own, have derived a large portion of 
their jurisprudence from this source, so even the 
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modern theorists, who would disdain to be ranked 
as disciples of Faullus and Papinian, are not 
ashamed to be their plagiaries. 

158. It has been thrown out against Grotius by- 
Rousseau*, and the same insinuation may be found 
in other writers, that he confounds the fact with 
the right, and the duties of nations with their 
practice. How little foundation there is for this 
calumny is sufliciently apparent to our readers. 
Scrupulous, as a casuist, to an excess hardly re¬ 
concilable with the security and welfare of good 
men, he was the first, beyond the precincts of 
the confessional or the church, to pour the dic¬ 
tates of a saint-like innocence into the ears of 
princes. It is true that in recognizing the legi¬ 
timacy of slavery, and in carrying too far the 
principles of obedience to government, he may be 
thought to have deprived mankind of some of 
their security against injustice, but this is exceed¬ 
ingly different from a sanction to it. An implicit 
deference to what he took for divine truth was the 
first axiom in the philosophy of Grotius; if he 
was occasionally deceived in his application of this 
principle, it was but according to the notions of 
his age ; but those who wholly rejeet the authority 
must of course want a common standard by which 
his speculations in moral philosophy can be recon¬ 
ciled with their own. 

159. I must now quit a subject upon which, 
perhaps, I have dwelt too long. The high fame 
of Dugald Stewart has rendered it a sort of duty 
to vindicate from his hasty censures the memory 
of one still more illustrious in reputation, till the 

* Contrat Social. 
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lapse of time, and the fickleness of literary fashion, chap.- 
consj)ired with the popularity of his assailants to ‘ 
magnify his defects, .and meet the very name of 
his famous treatise with a kind of scornful ridi¬ 
cule. That Stewart had never read much of 
Grotius, or even gone over tlie titles of his chap¬ 
ters, is very "manifest; and he displays a similar 
ignorance as to the other writers on natural law, 
who for more tlian a century afterwards, as he 
admits himself, exercised a great influence over 
the studies of Europe. I have commented upon 
very few, com})aratively, of the slips which occur 
in his pages on this subject. 

160. TJie arrangement of Grotius has been iiisar- 
blamed as unscientific by a more friendly judge, »S. 

Sir .James Mackintosh. Though I do not feel 
very strongly the force of liis objections, it is 
evident that the law of nature might have been 
established on its basis, before the author passed 
forward to any disquisition upon its reference to in¬ 
dependent communities. This would have changed 

. a good deal tlic principal object that Grotius had 
in view, and brought his treatise, in point of 
method, very near to that of Puffendorf. But 
assuming, as he did, tlie authority recognized by 
those for whom lie wrote, that of the Scriptures, 
he was less inclined to dwell on the proof which 
reason affords for a natural law, though fully 
satisfied of its validity even without reference to 
the Supreme Being. 

161. The real faults of Grotius, leading to er- nisdcfccu. 
roneous determinations, seem to be rather an un¬ 
necessary scrupulousness, and somewhat of old 

VOL. III. CJ G 
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theological prejudice, from which scarce any man 
ill his age, who was not wholly indifferent to re¬ 
ligion, had liberated himself. The notes of Bar- 
beyrac seldom fail to correct this leaning. Several 
later writers on international law have treated his 
doctrine of an universal law of nations founded on 
the agreement of mankind, as an empty chimera 
of his invention. But if he only meant by this 
the tacit consent, or, in other words, the general 
custom of civilized nations, it does not appear 
that there is much difference between his theory 
and that of Wolf or Vattel. 
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HISTOllY OF POETllY FROM l600 TO l650. 


Sect. I. 

ON ITALIAN I’OETllY. 

Vharacferit of fht Pnels oflZ/e Srvcufroifh — SomHwws loo vmck 

drpi'ccUdvd — Manni—TusHoni — Chiahrvra^ 


1. At the close of the sixteenth century, few 
rcinaineil in Italy to whom jiosterity has assigned 
a considerable n'putation tor their poetry. But 
the ensuing period has stood lower, for the most 
])art, in the opinion of later ages than any other 
since the revival of letters. The iteicenlisti, tlie 
writers of llie seventeenth century, were stigma¬ 
tized in modern criticism, till the word has been 
associated with nothing but false taste and every 
thing that should be .shunned and despised. Those 
who had most influence in leading the literary 
judgment of Italy went back, some almost exclu¬ 
sively to the admiration of Petrarch and his con¬ 
temporaries, some to the various writers wlio 
cultivated their native poetry in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury. Salvini is of the former class, Muratori of 
the latter. * 

* Muratori, Della Perfetta Poe- in the scconil volume arc contained 
sia, is one of the best books of some remarks by fSalvini, a bigot- 
criticism in tlic Italian laugiingc; ted Florentine. 
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CHAP. 2. The last age, that is, the concluding twenty 
‘ years of the eighteenth century, brought with it, 
Not quite 80 in many respects, a change of public sentiment in 
formerly. Italy. A mascuiine turn of thought, an expanded 
grasp of philosophy, a tliirst, ardent to excess, for 
great exploits and noble praise, has distinguished 
the Italian people of the last fifty years from 
their progenitors of several preceding generations. 
It is possible that the enhanced relative importance 
of the Lombards in their national literature, may 
have not been without its influence in rendering 

O 

the public taste less fastidious as to purity of lan¬ 
guage, less fine in that part of {esthetic discernment 
which relates to the grace :vnd felicity of ex¬ 
pression, while it became also more apt to demand 
originality, nervousness, and the power of exciting 
emotion. The writers of the seventeenth century 
may, in some cases, have gained by this revolution j 
but those of the preceding ages, especially the 
Pctrarchists whom Bembo had led, have certainly • 
lost ground in nation{d admiration. 

Pnisc of 3. llubbi, editor of the voluminous collection, 
Rubbi. called Parnaso Italiano, had the courage to exto 
the “scicentisti” for their genius and fancy, and 
even to place them, in all but style, above their 
predecessors. “ Give them,” he says, “ but grace 
and purity, take from them their capricious ex¬ 
aggerations, their perpetual and forced metaphprs, 
you will think Marini the first poet of Italy, and 
his followers, with their fulness of imagery and 
personification, will make you forget their mono¬ 
tonous predecessors. I do not advise you to make 
a study of the seicentisti j it would spoil your 
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style, perhaps your imagination; I only tell you 
that they were the true Italian poets; they wanted 
a good style, it is admitted, but they were so far 
from wanting genius and imagination, that these 
perhaps tended to impair their style. * 

4. It is probable that every native critic would 
think some ])arts of this panegyric, and especially 
the strongly hyperbolical praise of Marini, carried 
too far. But I am not sure that we should be 
wrong in agreeing with Rubbi, that there is as 
much catholic poetry, by which I mean that which 
is good in all ages and countries, in some of the 
minor })rodiictions of the seventeenth as in those of 
the sixteenth age. The sonnets, especially, have 
more individuality and more meaning. In this, 
however, I should wish to include the latter portion 
of the seventeenth century. Salfi, a writer of more 
taste and judgment than Rubbi, has recently taken 
the same side, and remarked the superior originality, 
the more determined individuality, the greater 
variety of subjects, above all, what the Italians 
now most value, the more earnest patriotism of the 
later pocts.t Those immediately before us, be¬ 
longing to the first half of the century, arc less 
numerous than in the former age ; the sonnetteers 
especially have produced much less; and in the 
collections of poetry, even in that of Rubbi, not¬ 
withstanding his eulogy, they take up very little 
room. Some however have obtained a durable 

* Partuiso ItuHano, vol. xli. f Salfi, Hist. Litt. cle I’ltalie 
(Avvcrtiincnto.) Uiibbi, however, (continuation dc Ginguene), vol. 
gives but two out of his long coU xii. p.lgi. 

I(‘Ction in fifty volumes, to the 
writers of the seventeenth century. 
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renown, and arc better known in Europe tlian any, 
except tlic Tassos, that flourished in the last fifty 
years of the golden age. 

5. It must he confessed that the praise of a 
masculine genius, either in thought or language, 
cannot be bestowed on the poet of the seventeenth 
century whom his contemporaries most admired, 
Giovanni Battista Marini. He is, on the contrary, 
more deficient than all the rest in such qualities, 
and is indebted to the very opposite characteristics 
for the sinister influence he exerted on the public 
taste. He was a Neapolitan by birth, and gave to 
the world his famous Adone in iG'iS. As he was 
then fifty-four years old, it may be presumed, from 
the character of the poem, that it was in great part 
written long before j and he had already acquired • 
a considerable reputation by his other works. The 
Adonc was received with an unbounded and ill- 
judging approbation ; ill-judging in a critical sense, 
because the faults of this ])oem are incapable of 
defence, but not unnatural, as many parallel in¬ 
stances of the w’orld’s enthusiasm have shown. 
No one had before carried the corruption of taste 
so far; extravagant metaphors, false thoughts and 
conceits on equivocal words arc very frequent in 
the Adone; and its author stands accountable in 
some measure for his imitators, who during more 
than half a century looked up to Marini with 
emulous folly, and frcquoitly succeeded in greater 
deviations from pure taste without his imagination 
and elegance. 

G. The Adonc is one of the longest poems in 
the world, containing more than 4.5,000 lines. 
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He has shown some ingenuity in filling up the 
canvass of so slight a story hy additional incidents 
from his own invention, and by long episodes 
allusive to the times in which he lived. But the 
subject, expanded so interminably, is essentially 
destitute of any superior interest, and fit only for 
an enervated people, barren of high thoughts and 
high actions, the Italy, notwithstanding some bright 
exceptions, of the seventeenth century. If we 
could overcome tliis essential source of weariness, 
the Adone has much to delight our fancy and our 
ear. Marini is, more tlian any other poet, the 
counterpart of Ovid; his fertility of imagination, 
his readv acciiniulation of circumstances and ex- 
pressions, his easy flow of language, his harmonious 
versification, arc in no degree inferior; his faults 
arc also the same ; for in Ovid we have all the 
overstrained figures and the false conceits of Marini. 
But the Italian poet was incapable of imitating the 
truth to nature and depth of feeling which appear 
in many parts of his ancient j)rototypc, nor has he 
as vigorous an expression. Never does Marini rise 
to any high pitch j few stanzas perhaps arc remem¬ 
bered by natives for their beauty, but many are 
graceful and pleasing, all arc easy and musical.* 

# Five stanzas of the seventh strong in rhymes with so much 
canto, being a choral song of satyrs spirit and case. Kach verse also 
and bacchanli,arc thrown into ? is divided into three parts, theni- 
sdrncciolif and liavc been accounted selves separately ffdniccio/i, though 
by tlic Italians an extraordinary not rhyming. One stanza will 
cflTort of shill, from the difficulty of make this clear:— 
sustaining a metre whirl) is not 

. llor d’ cllera s* adorniuo, c di pninpino 

^ I giovani, e le vergini piii tcncrc, 

E geinina ncll* anima si stampino 
L’ imagine di Libero, c di Vcncrc, 
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** Perhaps,” says Salfi, “ with the exception of 
Ariosto, no one has been more a poet by nature 
than hc*j” a praise, however, which may justly 
seem hyperbolical to those who recal their attention 
to the highest attributes of poetry. 

7- Marini belongs to that very numerous body 
of poets who, delighted with the spontaneity of 
their ideas, never reject any tliat arise; their 
parental love forbids all preference, and an im¬ 
partial law of gavelkind shares their page among 
all the offspring of their brain. Such were Ovid 
and Lucan, and such have been some of our own 
poets of great genius and ccpial fame. Their fer¬ 
tility astonishes the reader, and he ciijoys for a 
time the abundant banquet; but satiety is too sure 
a consequence, and he returns with less })lcasurc 
to a second perusal. Tlie censure of criticism 
falls invariably, and sometimes too harshly, on 
this sort of poetry ; it is one of those cases where 
the critic and the world are most at variance ; but 
the world is a])t, in this instance, to reverse its own 
judgment, and yield to the tribunal it had rejected. 


Tutti ardaiio^ s’ accendaiio^ ed avanipuio, 

Qual fSeiTicIe, eh’ td fulgore fi'i ccncru ; 

E cantino a Ciipitline, cd a Broinio, 

Con numcri pocticl un* cucoiiuo. Cant. vii. st. 118. 


Though this nietncal skill may 
not he of the highest merit in poe¬ 
try, it is no more to be slighted 
than facility of touch in a painter. 

Vol. xiv. p. 117- The cha¬ 
racter of Marini’s poetry which tliis 
critic has given, is in general very 
just, and in good taste. Corniani 
(vh. 123.) has also done justice. 


and no more than justice, to Ma¬ 
rini. Tirubosclii has hardly said 
enough in his favour; and as to 
Muratori, it was his business to 
restore and maintain a purity of 
taste, which rendered him severe 
towards the excesses of such poets 
as Marini. 
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“ To Marini,” says an eminent Italian writer, 
“ we owe the lawlessness of composition: the 
ebullition, of his genius, incapable of restraint, 
burst through every bulwark, enduring no rule 
but that of his own liumour, which was all for 
sonorous verse, bold and ingenious thoughts, fan¬ 
tastical subjects, a phraseology rather I^atin than 
Italian, and in short aimed at pleasing by a false 
appearance of beauty. It would almost pass belief 
how much this style was admired, were it not so 
near our own time that we hear as it were the echo 
of its praise ; nor did Dante, or Petrarch, or 'fasso, 
or perhaps any of the ancient poets, obtain in their 
lives so mueh applause.” * But Marini, who died in 
IG 2 .?, had not time to enjoy much of this glory. 
The length of this poem, and the diffuseness which 
produces its letigth, render it nearly impossible to 
read through the Adone j and it wants that in¬ 
equality which might secure a preference to de¬ 
tached portions. The story of Psyche in the 
fourth canto may perhaps be as fair a specimen of 
Marini as could be taken : it is not easy to de¬ 
stroy the beauty of tliat fable, nor was he unfitted 
to relate it with grace and interest j but he has 
displayed all the blemishes of his own style.* 


* (Vcscimbcni, ii. 470. 

'I' The Adone has been fre¬ 
quently charged with want of de¬ 
cency. It was put to the ban of 
the Koman inquisition, and grave 
writci's have deemed it necessary 
to protest against its liccntioii.sncss. 
Andres even goes so far as to de¬ 
clare, that no one can read the 
Adone whose heart as well as 


tasitc is not corrupt; and that, botli 
for the sake of good morals ant! 
good poetry, it should he taken out 
of every one’s hands. After such 
invectives, it may seem cxtraortli- 
nary that, though the poem of Ma¬ 
rini must by its nature be rather 
voluptuous, it is by far less open 
to such ail objection than the 
Orlando Furioso, nor more, I be- 
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8. The Secchia Rapita of Alessandro Tassoni, 
published at Paris in lG‘22, is better known in 
Europe than might have been expected from its 
local subject, idiomatic style, and unintelligible 
personalities. It turns, as the title imports, on 
one of the petty wars frequent among the Italian 
cities as late as the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, wherein the Bolognese endeavoured to 
recover the bucket of a well, which the citizens 
of Modena in a prior incursion had carried off. 
Tassoni, by a poetical anachronism, mixed this 
with an earlier contest of rather more dignity be¬ 
tween the little republics, wherein Enzio, king of 
Sardinia, a son of Frederic II., had been made 
prisoner. He has been reckoned by many the 
inventor, or at least the reproducer in modern 
times, of the mock heroic style.* Pulci, however, 
had led the way; and when Tassoni claims 
originality, it must be in a very limited view of 
the execution of his poem. He has certainly 
more of parody than Pulci could have attempted ; 
the great poems of Ariosto and Tasso, especially 
the latter, supply him with abundant opportunities 
for this ingenious and lively, but not spiteful. 


llcve, than the Faery Queen. No 
charge is apt to be made so capri¬ 
ciously as thi.s, 

* Boileau seems to acknow¬ 
ledge himself indebted to Tassoni 
for the Lutrin ; and Pope may have 
followed both in the first sketch of 
the Rape of the Lock, though what 
he has added is a purely original 
conception. But in fact the nioek- 
hcroic or burlesque style, in a ge¬ 
neral sense, is so natural, and 


moreover so common, that it is 
idle to talk of ha inventor. What 
cUe is Rabelais, Don Quixote, or, 
in Italian, the romance of Bertoldo, 
all older than Tassoni ? What else 
arc the popular talcs of children, 
John the (liganticide, and many 
more ? The poem of Tassoni had 
a very great reputation. Voltaire 
did it injustice, though it was much 
in his own line. 
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exercise of wit, and he has adroitly seized the 
ridiculous side of his contemporary Marini. The 
combat of the cities, it may be observed, is serious 
enough, however trifling the cause, and has its 
due proportion of slaughter; but Tassoni, very 
much in the manner of the Morgante Maggiore, 
throws an air of ridicule over the whole. The 
episodes arc generally in a still more comic style. 
A graceful facility and a light humour, which must 
have been incomparably better understood by his 
countiynien and contemporaries, make this a very 
amusing poem. It is exempt from the bad taste 
of the age ; and the few portions where the bur¬ 
lesque tone disappears are versifled with much 
elegance. Perhaps it has not been observed, 
that the count de Culagne, one of his most 
ludicrous characters, bears a certain resemblance 
to Iludibras, both by his awkward and dastardly 
appearance as a knight, and by his ridiculous 
addresses to the lady whom he woos.* None, 
however, will question the originality of Butler. 

9 . But the poet of whom Italy has, in later 
times, been far more proud than of Marini or 
'^Fassoni was Chiabrera. Of his long life the 
greater part fell within the sixteenth century; and 
some of his poems were published before its close; 
but he has generally been considered as belonging 
to the present period. Chiabrera is the founder of 
a school in the lyric poetry of Italy, rendei'cd after- 
W'ards more famous by Guidi, which affected the 

* Cantos X. and XL It wa.s but re|irescnts a real personage, 
intended as a ridicule on Marini, Salfi, xiii. 147. 
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name of Pindaric. It is the Theban lyre which 
they boast to strike: it is from the fountain of 
Dirce that they draw their inspiration ; and these 
allusions are as frequent in their verse, as those to 
Valclusa and the Sorga in the followers of Petrarch. 
Chiabrera borrowed fi om Pindar that grandeur of 
sound, that pomp of epithets, that rich swell of 
imagery, that unvarying majesty of conccptimi, 
which distinguish the odes of both poets. He is 
less frequently harsh or turgid, though the latter 
blemish has been sometimes observed in him, but 
wants also the masculine condensation of his pro- 
to'^ype j nor does he deviate so frequently, or with 
so inucli power of imagination, into such digressions 
as those which generally shade from our eyes, in a 
skilful profusion of ornament, the victors of the 
Grecian games whom Pindar professes to celebrate. 
The poet of the house of Medici and of other 
princes of Italy, great at least in their own time, 
•was not so ranch compelled to desert his immediate 
subject, as he who was j)aid for an ode by some 
wrestler or boxer, who could only become worthy 
of heroic song by attaching his name to the ancient 
g’:>ries of his native city. The profuse employ¬ 
ment of mythological allusions, frigid as it appears 
at present, was so customary, that we can hardly 
impute to it much blame ; and it seemed peculiarly 
appropriate to a style which was studiously formed 
on the Pindaric model.* The odes of Chiabrera 

# Salfi justifies the continual in- nuincnts and recollections of their 
troduction of mythology by the glory. This wouhl he more to the 
Italian poets, on the ground that pur{)osc if this mythology had not 
it was a part of their national in- been nluiost exclusively Greek, 
hcritance, associated with the mo- liut perhaps all that was of clas- 
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are often panegyrical, and lus manner was well 
fitted for that style, though sometimes we have 
ceased to admire tliose whom he extols. But he 
is not eminent for purity of taste, nor, I belic\ c, 
of Tuscan language : lie endeavoured to force the 
idiom, more than it would bear, by constructions 
and inventions borrowed from the ancient tongues j 
and these odes, splendid and noble as they arc, bear 
in the estimation of critics some inarhs of the seven¬ 
teenth century. * The satirical epistles of Chiabrera 
arc praised by Salfi as written in a moral Iloratiau 
tone, abounding with his own experience and allu¬ 
sions to his limc.t But in no other kind of poetry 
has he been so highly successful as in the lyric; 
and, though the (Grecian robe is never cast awav, 
he imitated Anacreon with as much skill as Pindar. 
“ His lighter odes,” says Crcscimbeni, “ are m^st 
beautiful and elegant, full of grace, vivacity, spirit, 
and delicacy, adorned with pleasing inventions, 
and differing in nothing but language from those 
of vVnacreoii. His ilithyrambics I hold incapable 
of being excelled, all the (lualities required in such 
compositions being united with a certain nobleness 
of expression which elevates all it touches upon.”t 
10 . I hc greatest lyric poet of (ireece was not 
more the model of Chiabrera than his Homan com¬ 
petitor was of Testi. “ Had he been more attentive 
to the choice of his expression,” says Crcscimbeni, 
“ he might have earned the name of the Tuscan 
Horace.” The faults of his age are said to be 

.sical mniquity iniiilit be blended in f Td. xiiF. 

their sentiments with the memory Storia dclhi volgar pocsia, ii. 

of Rome. 48.'h 

* Salfi, xii, 2A0, 
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frequently discernible in Testi; but there is, to an 
ordinary reader, an Horatian elegance, a certain 
charm of grace and case in his canzoni, which 
render them pleasing. One of these, beginning, 
Huscelletto orgoglioso, is highly admired by Mu- 
ratori, the best, perhaps, of the Italian critics, and 
one not slow to censure any defects of taste. It 
apparently alludes to some enemy in the court of 
Modena.* The character of Testi was ambitious 
and restless, his life spent in seeking and partly in . 
enjoying public offices, but terminated in prison. 
He had taken, says a later writer, Horace for his 
model; and perhaps like him he wished to appear 
sometimes a stoic, sometimes an epicurean; but 
he knew not like him how to profit by the lessons 
either of Zeno or Epicurus, so as to lead a tranquil 
and independent life.t 

-11. The imitators of Chiabrera were generally 
unsuccessful ; they became hyperbolical and ex¬ 
aggerated. The translation of Pindar by Alessan¬ 
dro Adimari, though not very much resembling 
the original, has been praised for its own beauty. 
But these poets arc not to be confounded with 
the Marinists, to whom they arc much superior. 
Ciampoli, whose Rime were published in 1G28, 
may perhaps be the best after Chiabrera. t Several 
obscure epic poems, some of which are rather to 
be deemed romances, are commemorated by the 
last historian of Italian literature. Among these 
is the Conquest of Granada by Graziani, published 


♦ This cunzon is in IMatthias, Baillet, on the authority of others, 
Coniponimcnti Lirici, ii. 190, speaks less honourably of Ciam- 

f 8alfi, xii. 281. poll. N.14-51. 

111. p. 303. Tiraboschi, xi. 364. 
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in 1650. Salfi justly observes that the subject is 
truly epic; but the poem itself seems to be nothing 
but a series of episodical intrigues without unity. 
The style, according to the same writer, is redun- 
dant, the similes too frequent and monotonous; 
yet he prefers it to all the heroic poems which had 
intervened since that of Tasso.* 


Sect. II. 

ON SPANISH POETRY. 

Rotnances — The Argcnsolas’^ Villegas — Goagoray a7id his Sfhool, 

12. The Spanish poetry of the sixteenth century 
might be arranged in three classes. In the first 
we might place that which was formed in the ancient 
school, tliougli not always preserving its character¬ 
istics ; the short trochaic metres, employed in the 
song or the ballad, altogether national, or aspiring 
to be such, cither in its subjects or in its style. In 
the second would stand that to which the imitation 
of the Italians had given rise, the school of Boscan 
and Garcilassoj and with these we might place 
also the epic poems which do not seem to be essen¬ 
tially different from similar productions of Italy. 
A third and not inconsiderable division, though 
less extensive than the others, is composed of the 
poetry of good sense; the didactic, semi-satiri¬ 
cal, Horatian style, of which Mendoza was the 
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founder, and several specimens of which occur in 
the Parnaso Espahol of Sedano. 

13. The romances of the Cid and many others 
are referred by the most competent judges to the 
reign of Philip III.* These are by no means 
among the best of Spanish romances, and we sliould 
naturally expect that so artificial a style as the 
imitation of ancient manners and sentiments by 
poets in wholly a different state of society, though 
some men of talent might succeed in it, would soon 
degenerate into an affected mannerism. The Italian 
style continued to be cultivated: under Philip 
III., the decline of Spain in poetry, as in arms 
and national power, was not so strikingas afterwards. 
Several poets belong to the age of that prince, and 
even that of Philip IV. was not destitute of men 
of merited reputation.t Among the best were two 


* Duran, lloinanycro tic ro¬ 
mances (ioctrinulcs, aiiuitorios, tes- 
tivos, &c. 18:?9. The Moorish 
.romances, with a few exceptions, 
and those of the Cid, are ascribed 
by this author to the latter part of 
the sixteenth and the first half of 
tlic .seventeenth century. In the 
preface to a former puhLieatioii, 
Romances Moriscos, this writer has 
.said, Cosi todos los romances qiie 
piiblicamus cn estc libro pertcneccn 
al siglo IG”", y algunos pocos a 
principio del 17"' Los autores son 
de.sconoscido.s, pero sus obras hun 
liegado, y nierecido llegar .a la 
posteridad. It seems manifest from 
internal evidence, without critical 
knowledge of the language, that 
those relating to the Cid arc not 
of the middle ages, though some 
seem still inclined to give them a 
high antiquity. It is not sufficient 
to say that the language has been 


modernised ; the whole structure 
of tlicsc ballads is redolent of a 
low age; and if the Spanish cri¬ 
tics agree in this, I know not why 
foreigners should stiive against 

o o 

them. 

'f' Antonio bestows unbounded 
praise on a poem of the epic class, 
the Bernardo of Balbuenn, pub- 
li.shcd at Madrid in IGV4, though 
he complains that in his own age it 
lay hid in the corners of booksel¬ 
lers’ shops. Balbuena, in his opi¬ 
nion, has left all Spanish poets far 
behind him. The subject of his 
poem is the very common fahle of 
Ronccsvalles. Iliezc, a more ju¬ 
dicious and reasonable critic than 
Antonio, while he denies this abso¬ 
lute pre-eminence of Balbuenn, 
gives him a respectable place among 
tlic many epic writers of Spain. 
But I do not find him mentioned 
in Bouterwek ; in fact most of 
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brothers, Liipercio and Bartholomew Argensola. 
Tliesc were chiefly distinguished in what I. have 
called the third or Horatian manner of Spanish 
poetry, though they by no means confined them¬ 
selves to any peculiar style. “ Lupercio,” says 
Boutcrvvck, “ formed his style after Horace with 
no less assiduity than Luis de Leon ; but he did 
not possess the soft enthusiasm of that pious poet, 
who in the religious spirit of his poetry is so 
totally unlike Horace. An understanding at once 
solid and ingenious, subject to no extravagant illu¬ 
sion, yet full of true poetic feeling, and an ima¬ 
gination more plastic than creative, impart a more 
perfect Horatian colouring to the odes, as well as 
to the cancioncs and sonnets of Taipercio. He 
closely imitated Horace in his didactic satires, a 
style of composition in w'hich no Spanisli jioet 
had preceded him. But he never succeeded in 
attaining the bold combination of ideas wdiich cha¬ 
racterizes the ode style of Horace; and his con¬ 
ceptions have therefore seldom any thing like the 
Horatian energy. On the other hand, all his 
poems express no less precision of language than 
the models after which he formed his style. His 
odes, in particular, arc characterized by a pic¬ 
turesque tone of expression which he seems to 
have imbibed from Virgil rather than from Horace. 
The extravagant metaphors by which some of Her¬ 
rera’s odes are deformed were uniformly avoided 
by Lupercio.” The genius of Bartholomew Ar- 


these pociBS arc very scarce, and * Hist, of v*^paiiish LiteraturCj 
arc treasures for the biblionianiaas. p. 
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gensola was very like that of his brother, nor are 
their writings easily distinguishable; but Bouterwek 
assigns on the whole a higher place to Bartho¬ 
lomew. Dieze inclines to the same judgment, and 
thinks the eulogy of Nicolas Antonio on these 
brothers, extravagant as it seems, not beyond their 
merits. 

14. But another poet, Manuel Estevan de Vil¬ 
legas, whose poems written in very early youth, 
entitled Amatorias or Eroticas, were published in 
16‘^0, has attained a still higher I'eputation, es¬ 
pecially in other parts of Europe. Dieze calls 
him “ one of the best lyric ])octs of Spain, ex¬ 
cellent in the various styles he lias employed, but 
above all in his odes and songs. Ilis original 
poems are full of genius ; his translations of Horace 
and Anacreon might often pass for original. Few 
surpass him in harmony of verse ; he is the Spanish 
Anacreon, the poet of the Graces.”* Bouterwek, 
a more discriminaHug judge than Dieze, who is per¬ 
haps rather valuable for research than for taste, 
has observed that “ the graceful luxuriance of the 
poetry of Villegas lias no parallel in modern lite¬ 
rature ; and generally sjieaking, no modern writer 
has so well succeeded in blending the spirit of 
ancient poetry with the modern. But constantly 
to observe that correctness of ideas, which dis¬ 
tinguished the classical compositions of antiquity, 
was by Villegas, as by most Spanish poets, con¬ 
sidered too rigid a requisition, and an unnecessary 
restraint on genius. He accordingly sometimes 
degenerates into conceits and images, the mon¬ 
strous absurdity of which are characteristic of the 

« Geschichte dcr Spanischen Dichtkunst, p. gJO. 
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author’s nation and age. For instance, in one of ciiap. 
his odes in which he entreats Ljda to suffer her 
tresses to flow, lie says that ‘ agitated by Zephyr, 
her locks would occasion a thousand deaths, and 
subdue a thousand lives j * and then he adds, in a 
strain of extravagance, surpassing that of the Ma- 
rinists, ‘ that the sun himself would cease to give 
light, if he.did not snatch beams from her radiant 
countenance to illumine the cast.’ Hut faults of 
this glaring kind are by no means freejuent in 
the poetry of Villegas, and the fascinating grace 
with which lie emulates his models, operates with 
so powerful a charm, that the occasional occur¬ 
rence of some little affectations, from which he 
could scarcely be ex])ccted entirely to abstain, is 
easily overlooked by the reader.”*' 

15. Quevedo, who having borne the sur-name of QucvcJo. 
Villegas, has sometimes been confounded with the 
poet we have just named, is better known in Europe 
for his [irose than his verse ; but he is the author 
of numerous poems both serious and comic or sati¬ 
rical. Tlie latter are by much the more esteemed 
of the two. lie wrote burlesipic poetry with 
success, but it is frequently unintelligible exccjit to 
natives. In satire he adopted the Juvenalian stylc.t 
A few more might be added, perhaps, especially 
Espinel, a poet of the classic school, llorja of 
Esquillace, once viceroy of Peru, who is called by 
Houterwek the last representative of that style in 
Spain, but more worthy of praise for withstanding 
the bad taste of his contemporaries than for any 


# Bouterwek, i. 479. 
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vigour of genius, and Christopher dc la Mena.* 
No Portuguese poetry about this time seems to be 
worthy of notice in European literature, though 
Manuel Faria y Sousa and a few more might attain 
a local reputation by sonnets and other amatory 
verse. 

IG. The original blemish of Spanish writing both 
in prose and verse had been an excess of effort to 
say every thing hi an unusual manner, a deviation 
from the beaten paths of sentiment and language 
in a wider curve than good taste permits. Taste 
is the presiding faculty which regulates, in all works 
within her jurisdiction, the struggling })owcrs of 
imagination, emotion, and reason. I'hich has its 
claim to mingle in the composition; each may some¬ 
times be allowed in a great measure to predominate; 
and a phlegmatic apjilication of what men call 
common sense in msthetic criticism is almost as 
rejmgnant to its principles as a dereliction of all 
reason for the sake of fantastic absui dity. Taste 
also must determine, by an intuitive sense of right 
somewhat analogous to that which regulates the 
manners of polished life, to what extent the most 
simple, the most obvious, the most natural, and 
therefore, in a popular meaning, the most true, is 
to be modified by a studious introduction of the 
new, the striking and the beautiful, so that neither 
what is insipid and trivial, nor yet what is forced 
and affected may displease us. In Spain, as we 
have observed, the latter was always the prevailing 
fault. The public taste had been formed on bad 


* BoMtenvek, p. *4-88. 
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models, on the Oriental poetry, metaphorical beyond chap. 

all jierceptible analogy, and on that of the Proven- _L 

9 als, false in sentiment, false in conception, false in 
image and figure. The national character, proud, 
swelling and ceremonious, conspired to give an 
inflated tone; it was also grave and sententious 
rather than lively or delicate, and therefore fond of 
a strained and ambitious style. 'J'hese vices of 
writing arc carried to excess in romances of chivalry, 
which became ridiculous in the eyes of sensible 
men, but were certainly very popular ; they affect 
also, though in a different manner, much of the 
.Spanish prose of the sixteenth century, and they 
belong to a great deal of the poetry of that age, 
though it must be owned that much appears wholly 
exempt from them, and written in a very pure and 
classical spirit. Cervantes strove by example and 
by precept to maintain good taste; and some of 
his contemporaries took the same line.* But they 
had to fight against the predominant turn of their 
nation, which soon gave the victory to one of the 
worst manners of writing tliat ever disgraced public 
favour. 

17. Nothing can be moje opposite to what is Pedanoy 

• 1 ,1 , i -1 I n 1 an.ll.ir- 

stiTctly called a classical style, or one formed u])on 

A allufrioiis. 

the best models of Greece and Rome, than pedantry. 

This was nevertheless the weed that overspread the 
face of literature in those ages wdien Greece and 
Rome were the chief objects of veneration. With¬ 
out an intimate discernment of their beauty it 

Cervantes, in his Viage del Dieze says, is all ironical. Gesch. 

Parnaso, i>rai^es (Jongora, ami dcr Diclitkmist, j). “.^50. 
even hnitates his st^ylc; hut tliLs, 

II II 3 
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was easy to copy allusions that were no longer in¬ 
telligible, to counterfeit trains of thought that 
belonged to past times, to force reluctant idioms 
into modern form, as some are said to dress after a 
lady for whom nature lias done more than for them¬ 
selves. From the revival of letters downwards 
this had been more or less observable in the learned 
men of Kurope, and after that class grew more 
extensive, in the current literature of modern lan¬ 
guages. Pedantry which consisted in unnecessary, 
and perhaps unintelligible, references to ancient 
learning, was afterwards combined with other arti¬ 
fices to obtain the same end, far-fctchcd metaphors 
and extravagant conceits. 'I’hc French versifyers 
of the latter end of the sixteenth century were 
eminent in both, as the works of RonsarcT and Du 
Bartas attest. \Vc might indeed take the Creation 
of Du Bartas more properly than the Eupliucs of 
our English Lilly, which though very affected and 
unplcasing, docs hardly such violence to common 
speech and common sense, for the prototype of the 
style which, in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, became popular in several countries, but 
especially in Spain, through the misplaced labours 
of Gongora. 

18. Luis de Gongora, a man of very consider¬ 
able talents, and capable of writing well, as he has 
shown, in difierent styles of ])oetry, was unfor¬ 
tunately led by an ambitious desire of popularity 
to introduce one which should render his name 
immortal, as it has done in a mode which he did 
not design. This w'as his estilo culto, as it was usu¬ 
ally called, or highly polished phraseology, wherein 
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every word seems to have been out of its natural 
place. “ In fulfilment of this object,” says llou- 
terwek, “ he formed for himself with the most 
laborious assiduity, a style as uncommon as af¬ 
fected, and opposed to all the ordinary rules of 
the Spanish language, either in prose or verse. 
He particularly endeavoured to introduce into his 
native tongue the intricate constructions of the 
Grc(?k and Latin, though such an arrangement of 
words had never been attemjjted in Spanish com¬ 
position. lie consequently found it necessary to 
invent a ])articular system of j)unctuation, in order 
to render the sense of his verses intelligible. Not 
satisfied with this patch-work kind of phraseology, 
he affected to attach an extraordinary depth of 
meaning to each word, and to diffuse an air of 
superior dignity over his whole style. In Gon-" 
gora’s poetry the most common words received a 
totally new signification ; and in order to impart 
perfection to his eatilo calto, he summoned all his 
mythological learning to his aid.” * “ Gongora,” 

says an English writer, “ was the founder of a 
sect in literature. The style called in Castilian cul- 
tinmo owes its origin to him. This affectation 
consists ill using language so })cdantic, metaphors 
so strained, and constructions so involved, that few 
readers have the knowledge requisite to under¬ 
stand the words, and still fewer ingenuity to dis¬ 
cover the allusion, or patience to unravel the 
sentences. These authors do not avail themselves 
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of the invention of letters for the purpose of 
conveying but of concealing their ideas.” * 

10. The Gongorists formed a strong party in 
literature, and carried with them the public voice. 
If we were to believe some writers of the seven¬ 
teenth century, he was the greatest poet of Spain, t 
The age of Cervantes was over, nor was there 
vitality enougli in tlic criticism of the reign of 
Philip IV. to resist the contagion. Two sects 
soon appeared among these cuUorhtoa; one who 
retained that name, and like their master, affected 
a certain precision of style; another, called con- 
rcptiiftos, which wt'iit still greater lengths in extra¬ 
vagance, desirous only of i'X])ressing absurd ideas 
in unnatural language. 1 TJie prevalence of such 
a disease, for no other analogy can so fitly be 
used, would seem to have been a bad presage for 
S])ain; but in fact, like other diseases, it did but 
make the tour of Europe, and rage worse in some 
countries than in others. It had spent itself in 
France, when it was at its height in Italy and 
England. I do not perceive the close connexion 
of the estilo culfo of Gongora with that of Marini, 
whom both Pouterwek and Lord Holland suppose 
to have formed his own taste on the Sj)anish 
school. It seems rather too severe an imputation 
on that most ingenious and fertile poet, who, as lias 


* Lord Ilollniurb Lope do Vcirii, 
p. (i l. 

f Dicze, p. 9o0. >'u'olas An¬ 
tonio, to tlic disgracx of Ids judg¬ 
ment, maintains this with the most 
extravjigaiit eulogy on (Tongora; 
and Raillct copies him; but the 
next age unhesitatingly rcverscil 


the seiKeiifo. The rortuguc.se 
liavc laid claim to the cstilo ciilto 
as their property, and one of their 
writers who practi.scs it, IVlaiuiel de 
Faria y Sousa, gives J)on Schits- 
tian the credit of liaviug been the 
first W’ho wrote it in prose. 

Uouterwek, p.'138. 
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already been observed, has no fitter parallel than ciiAr 
Ovid. The strained metaphors of the Adone are 
easily collected by critics, and seem extravagant in 
juxtaposition, but they recur only at intervals; while 
those of Gongora arc studiously forced into every 
line, and are besides incomparably more refined and 
obscure. His style indeed seems to be like that 
of Lycophron, without the excuse of that pro¬ 
phetical mystery, wJiicli brcatlics a certain aw- 
fulncss over the symbolic language of the Cas- 
saijdra. Nor am I convinced tliat our own meta¬ 
physical poetry in the reigns of James and Charles, 
had much to do with either Marini or Gongora, 
exce])t as it bore marks of the same vice, a restless 
ambition to excite wonder by overstepping the 
boundaries of nature. 


Skct. III. 


iMafhri'hc — Jir^nirr — Ofher French Poefs, 

i^O. Maliirruk, a very few of whose jmems belong waiiicrbc, 
to the last century, but the greater {)art to the first 
twenty years of the present, gave a polish and a grace 
to the lyric poetry of France which has rendered 
his name celebrated in her criticism. The j)ublic 
taste of that country is (or I should rather say, 
used to be) more intolerant of defects in j)oetry 
than rigorous in its demands of excellence. Mal¬ 
herbe therefore, who substituted a regular and 
accurate versification, a style pure and generally 
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free from peckntic or colloquial phrases, and a 
sustained tone of what were reckoned elevated 
thoughts, for the more unequal strains of the 
sixteenth century, acquired a reputation which 
may lead some of his readers to disappointment. 
And this is likely to be increased by a very few 
lines of great beauty which arc known by heart. 
These stand too much alone in his poems. In 
general, we find in them neither imagery nor 
sentiment that yield us delight. He is less mytho¬ 
logical, less affected, less given to frigid hyperboles 
than his predecessors, but far loo much so for any 
one accustomed to real poetry. In the panegyrical 
odes Malherbe displays some felicity and skill; the 
poet of kings and courtiers, he wisely perhaps 
wrote, even when he could Jiavc written better, 
what kings and courtiers would understand and 
reward. Polished and elegant, his lines seldom 
pass the conventional tone of poetry; and while he 
is never original he is rarely impressive. Malherbe 
may stand in relation to Horace as Chiabrera does 
to Pindar : the analogy is not very close; but he 
is far from deficient in that calm philosophy which 
forms the charm of the Roman poet, and we are 
willing to believe that he sacrificed his time re¬ 
luctantly to the j)raiscs of the great. It may be 
suspectc'tl that he wi’ote verses for- others; a 
practice not unusual, I believe, among these courtly 
rhymers; at least his Alcandre seems to be 
Henry IV., Chrysantlie or Oranthe the Princess 
of Conde. He seems himself in some passages to 
have affected gallantry towards Mary of Medicis, 
which at that time was not reckoned an im- 
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pertinence. It is hardly perhaps worth mentioning chap. 
that Malherbe uses lines of an uneven number of 
syllables; an innovation, as I believe’ it was, that 
has had no success. 

!21 . Bouterwek has criticized Malherbe with some Criticisms 

. . . • , . t w 1 1 • 

justice, but witli greater seventy.* He deems him i'o<-iry. 
no poet, which in a certain sense is surely true. 

But we narrow our definition of poetry too much, 
when we exclude from it the versification of good 
sense and select diction. This may probably be 
ascribed to Malherbe ; though Bouhours, an 
acute and somewhat rigid critic, has pointed out 
some passages which he deems nonsensical. 
Another writer of the same age, Rapin, whose 
own taste was not very glowing, observes that 
there is much prose in Malherbe ; and that, well 
as he merits to be called correct, he is a little too 
desirous of appearing so, and often becomes frigid.t 
Boilcau lias extolled him, perhaps, somewhat too 
highly, and La llarpe is inclined to the same side; 
but in the modern state of French criticism, the 
danger is that the Malherbes will be too much 
dejireciatcd. 


‘2‘2. The satires of Regnier have been highly 
praised by Boilean, a com])etent judge, no doubt, 
in such matters. Some have preferred Regnier 
even to himself, and found in this old Juvenal of 
France a certain stamp of satirical genius which 


Sal ires of 
Kfgmcr, 


* Vol. V. p. :s?38. 
f Rc'flcxion.s siir Iji Poctique, 
p, 1 Mallicrbc a estc U: premier 
qiii nous a reniis clans lo bon che- 
min, joignant In puritc au grand 
style; niais coninic il connnenva 
eette maiiiere, il nc put la porter 


jusquos clans sa perfeetJoii; il y a 
bicii lie la prose dans ses vers. In 
another place be sa>s, Maihcrbc 
est exact et correct; niais il nc 
hazardc rien, ct par I’cnvic qu’il a 
d’etre trop sage, il est Eouvent 
iroid. p. 
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Uacaii — 
Maytiard. 


the more polished critic wanted.* These satires 
are unlike all other l^Vench poetry of the age of 
Henry IV.; *the tone is vehcinent, somewhat rugged 
and coarse, and reminds us a little of his contem¬ 
poraries Hall and Uonne, whom however he will 
generally and justly be thought much to excel. 
Some of his satires are borrowed from Ovid or 
from the Italians.t They have been called gross 
and licentious ; but this only applies to one, the 
rest arc unexceptionable. Regnier, who had pro¬ 
bably some quarrel with Malherbe, speaks with 
contempt of his elaborate polish. Rut the taste of 
Trance, and especially of that highly cultivated 
nobility who formed the court of Louis \II1. and 
I)is son, no longer endured the rude though some¬ 
times animated versification of the older poets. 
Next to Malherbe in reputation stood Ilacan and 
Maynard, both more or less of his school. Of 
these it was said by their master that Ilacan wanted 
the diligence of Maynard, as Maynard did the spirit 
of Ilacan, and that a good poet might be made out 
of the two.1; A foreigner will in general j)refer 
the former, who seems to have possessed more 
imagination and sensibility, and a keener relish for 
rural beauty. iMaynard’s verses, according to 
Pelisson, have an case and elegance that few 
can imitate, which proceeds from his natural and 
sim])lc construction.§ He had more success in 
epigram than in his sonnets, which Roileau has 


* HoRtcrwck,p.24(i. l..aT]iu’[)e. \ans(Poctc.s),n. Lallarpc 

Biogr. LJiiiv, (Iouvh dc Idttcniturc. Bouterwek 

I* Niccron, xi. 397. v, S>()(). 

j Pclisson,Hist.del’Acadomic, § lidein. 

i. 200. Baillct, Jiigcincns dcs Sa- 
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treated with little respect. Nor does he speak 
better of Malleville, who chose no other species of 
verse, but seldom produced a finished piece, though 
not deficient in spirit and delicacy. Viaud, more 
frequently known by the name of Theophile, a 
writer of no great elevation of style, is not destitute 
of imagination. Such at least is the opinion of 
Ilapin and iiouterwek.* 

^23. "^'Iie poems of Cjombauld were, in general, 
])ublished before the middle of tlie century ; his 
epigrams which are most esteemed, in 1057- These 
are often lively and neat. lJut a style of playful¬ 
ness and gaiety had been introduced by Voiturc. 
French j)oetry under llonsard and his school, and 
even that of Malherbe, had lost tlie lively tone of 
Marot, and became serious almost to severity, 
Voiture, with an ajiparent ease and grace, though 
without tlie natural air of the old writers, nuule it 
once more amusing. In reality, the style of Voiture 
is artifeial and elaborate, but, like his imitator Pi'ior 
among us, he has the skill to disguise this from the 
reader. lie must be admitted to have had, in verse 
as well as prose, a considerable influence over the 
taste of France. He wrote to please women, and 
women are grateful when they are pleased. Sarra- 
zin, says his biographer, though less celebrated than 
Voiture, deserves perhaps to be rated above him j 
with equal ingenuity, he is far more natural.t 
The German historian of French literature has 
spoken less resjiectfully of Sarrazin, whose verses 


* Bouterwek, 2.V2. Hapin siijs, tout. Ileflcxions sur la l*octii|nc, 
Theophile a rimaginatioii grande et p. 209, 

le sens petit- II a des hardiesses f Biogr, Univ. Baillct, n. 1532. 
hcurcuscs a force de se pernicttrc 
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Literary 

Societies# 


are the most insipid rhymed prose, such as he not 
unhappily calls toilet-poetry/.* This is a style which 
finds little mercy on the right bank of the Ilhine ; 
but the French are bettor judges of the merit of 
Sarrazin. 


Sect. IV. 

like of Poetry m Germany—Opllz and hk followers—Dutch Pods. 

24'. The German language had never been more 
despised by the learned and the noble than at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, which seems 
to be the lowest point in its native literature, 'i'hc 
capacity was not wanting ; many wrote I.atin verse 
with success; the collection made by Gruter is 
abundant in these cultivators of a foreign tongue, 
several of whom belong to the close of the preced¬ 
ing age. But among these it is said that whoever 
essayed to write their own language did but fail, 
and the instances adduced arc very few. The 
upper ranks began about this time to speak French 
in common society; the burghers, as usual, strove 
to imitate them, and what was far worse, it became 
the mode to intermingle French words with Ger¬ 
man, not singly and sj)aringly, as has happened in 
other times and countries, but in a jargon affectedly 
pie-bald and macaronic. Some hope might have 


# Boiiterwck,v. 256. Specimens exceptions of Malherbe, Beg- 
of all these poets will be tbnnd in nier and one or two more, iny own 
the collection of Aiignis, vol.vi.: acquaintance with them extends 
and I must own, tiiat, with the little farther. 
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been founded on the literary academies, whicli, in 
emulation of Italy, sprung up in tliis period. The 
oldest is The Fruitful Society, (die fruchtbringende 
Gcsellschaft) known also as the order of Palms, 
established at Weimar in 1()17** Five princes 
enrolled their names at the beginning. It held 
forth the laudable purpose of purifying and cor¬ 
recting the mother tongue and of promoting its 
literature, after the manner of the Italian academies. 
But it is not unusual for literary associations to 
promise much and fail of performance ; one man 
is more easily f()und to lay down a good jilan, than 
many to co-operate in its execution. Probably this 
was merely the scheme of some more gifted indi¬ 
vidual, })erhaps Werder, who translated Ariosto 
and Tasso t; for little good was effected by the 
institution. Nor did several others which at dif¬ 
ferent times in the seventeenth century arose over 
Germany, deserve more praise. They copied the 
academies of Italy in their quaint names and titles, 
in their bye-laws, their petty ceremonials and sym¬ 
bolic distinctions, to which, as we always find in 
these self-elected societies, they attached vast im¬ 
portance, and thought themselves superior to the 
world by doing nothing for it. “ They are gone,” 
exclaims Bouterwek, “ and have left no clear ves¬ 
tige of their existence.” Such had been the 
meistcr-singers before them, and little else in effect 
were the Academies, in a more genial soil, of their 
own age. Notwithstanding this, though I am com¬ 
pelled to follow the historian of German literature. 


CHAP. 

v. 


# Bouterwek, x. 35. 


t Id, p. 29. 
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it must strike us that these societies seem to mani¬ 
fest a public esteem for something intellectual, 
which tliey knew not precisely how to attain j and 
it is to be observed that several of tlie best poets in 
tlic seventeenth century belonged to them. 

25. A very small number of poets, such as 
Meckerlin and Spee, in the early part of the seven¬ 
teenth century,. though with many faults in point 
of taste, have been commemorated by the modern 
historians of literature. But they were wholly 
eclipsed by one Avhom Germany regards as the 
founder of her poetic literature, Martin Opitz, a 
native of Silesia, honoured with a laurel crown by 
the emperor in 1(128, and raised to offices of dis¬ 
tinction and trust in several courts. The national 
admiration of Opitz seems to have been almost 
enthusiastic; yet Opitz was far from being the poet 
of enthusiasm. Had he been such his age might 
not have understood him. His taste was French 
and Dutch ; two countries of which the poetry was 
pure and correct but not imaginative. No great 
elevation, no energy of genius will be found in this 
German Heinsius and Malherbe. Opitz displayed, 
however, another kind of excellence. He wrote 
the language with a purity of idiom, in which 
Luther alone, whom he chose as his model, was 
superior; he gave more strength to the versification, 
and paid a regard to the collocation of syllables 
according to their quantity, or length of time re¬ 
quired for articulation, which the earlier poets had 
neglected. He is therefore reckoned the inventor 
of a rich and harmonious rhythm ) and he also 
rendered the Alexandrine verse much more com- 
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mon thjin before.* His verse is goodj he writes 
as one conversant with the ancients, and with man¬ 
kind ; if he is too didactic and learned for a poet 
in tlic higher sense of the word, if liis taste appears 
fettered by the models he took for imitation, if he 
even retarded, of which we can liardly be sure, the 
development of a more genuine nationality in 
German literature, he must still be allowed, in a 
fav’ourablc sense, to have made an epoch in its 
history.t 

26. Oj)itz: is reckoned the founder of what was 
called the first iSilesian school, rather so deno¬ 
minated from him than as determining the birth¬ 
place of its poets. They were chiefly lyric, but 
more in the line of songs and short effusions in 
trochaic metre than of the regular ode, and some¬ 
times display much s})irit and feeling. The German 
song always seems to bear a resemblance to.the 


^ Bouterwc'k (p, thinks this 

no inlvaiitagc; a rhynind prose in 
Alexandrines ovcTs[>rciul tlic (Icr- 
nian literature ol' the s(’^ enteentli 
and first part of llie eighteenth 
eentnry. 

f Bonterwek, x, 110, Inis 
gieen an elahorate erititjiie of llie 
j)oetry of ()p:tz. “ lie is the father, 
not of (lerniaii poetry, !)Ut of the 
modern Cicrnuin langaage of poe¬ 
try, der neueren ileut.seheri diehter- 
spruclie. p. 0*1, Tlie fame of Opitz 
spread beyond his country, little as 
his language was faniiliar. Non 
periit (Jeriiiania, (Irotlus writes to 
him, in Opiti doctissiine, qiuc 
te liabct loeupletissiinuni tcsteni, 
quid lingua (lernianiea, (|uid in- 
gciiia (.irermauica valcant. Epist, 
^75?. And afterwarefs, in 
thanking him for the present of Ids 
translation of the psaltns : Digiuis 
crat rex poeta interpreto («cnua- 

VOr.. Ill 


noruni poetaruui rege ; nildl cnini 
tibi blaiiilicns dieo ; ita sentio a te 
prinuim (Icnnanieit pocsi formam 
datam et habitnni quo enni aliis 
gontibus pos.Nit eontemlerc. J\p. 
090. Baillet observes, that Opitz 
jiasses for the best of (Tcrniaa 
poets, and the first who gave rides 
to that poetry, and raised it to the 
state it h;ul smee reaehed ; so that 
he is ratlicr to be aeeounted its 
father than its improver, Jugcinens 
dcs JSavans (Potites), n. Id-aO. 
lint reputation is transitory; though 
tcu editions of the poems of Opitz 
were publisheil within the seven¬ 
teenth ecntiirv, which Bonterwek 
thinks much lor (fcrnian} at that 
time, though it would not be so 
mueh in some countries, scarce 
any one, except the lovers of old 
literature, now asks for these ob¬ 
solete produiiions, p. 90, 
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English; the identity of metre and rhythm con¬ 
spires with w'hat is more essential, a certain ana¬ 
logy of sentiment. Many, howcvei*, of Opitz’s 
followers, like himself, took Holland for their Tar- 
nassiis, and translated their songs from Dutch. 
Eleming was distinguished by a genuine feeling for 
lyric poetry; he made Opitz his model, but had 
he not died young, would probably have gone 
beyond him, being endowed by nature with a more 
poetical genius, (jryph, or Gryphius, who belonged 
to the Fruitful Society, and bore in that the sur- 
name of the immortal, with faults that strike the 
reader in every i)age, is also superior in fancy and 
warmth to 0})itz. Eut Gryph is better known in 
German literature by his tragedies. The hymns 
of the Lutheran church are by no means the 
lowest form of CJerman poetry. The}’ have been the 
work of every age since the reformation ; but Dach 
and Gerhard, who, especially the latter, excelled 
in these devotional songs, lived about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. The shade of Luther 
seemed to protect the church from the profanation 
of bad taste; or, as we should rather say, it was 
the intense theopathy of the German nation, and 
the simple majesty of their ecclesiastical music.* 
27 . It has been the misfortune of the Dutch, a 
great people, a people fertile of men of various 
ability and erudition, a people of scholars, of theo¬ 
logians and philosophers, of mathematicians, of 
historians, of painters, and, we may add, of poets, 
that these last have been the mere violets of the 
shade, and have peculiarly suffered by the narrow 


* Boiitcrwck, X. 218. Eichhorn, iv. 888. 
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limits within which their language has been spoken chap. 
or known. The Flemish dialect of the southern 
Netherlands might have contributed to make up 
something like a national literature, extensive 
enough to be respected, in Europe, if those pro- . 
vinces, which now affect the somewhat ridiculous 
name of Belgium, had been equally fertile of 
talents with their neighbours. 

*28. The golden age of Dutch literature is this si'iegci. 
first part of the seventeenth century. Their cliief 
poets arc S])iegel, llooft, Cats, and Vondcl. The 
first, who has been styled the Dutch Ennius, 
died in l0l‘i: his 2 )rincipal poem, of an ethical 
kind, is posthumous, but may probably have been 
written towards the close of the preceding cen¬ 
tury. “ The style is vigorous ancl concise; it is 
rich in imagery and powerfully expressed, but is 
deficient in elegance and perspicuity.”* Spiegel 
had rendered much service to his native tongue, 
and was a member of a literary academy which 
published a Dutch grammar in 1581. Coornliert 
and Doiisa, with others known to fame, W'^ere his 
colleagues ; and be it remembered to the honour 
of Holland, that in Germany, or England, or even 
in France, there was as yet no institution of this 
kind. But as Holland at the end of the sixteenth 
century, and for many years afterwards, "was pre¬ 
eminently the literary country of Europe, it is 
not surprising that some endeavours w'erc made, 
though unsuccessfully as to European renown, to 
cultivate the native language. This language is also 
more soft, though less sonorous than the German. 

^ Biogr. Univ, 

1 1 ^2 
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29 . Spiegel was followed by a more celebrated 
poet, Peter Hooft, who gave sweetness and harmony 
to Dutch verse. “ The great creative power of 
poetry,” it has been said, “ lie did not jiossess j but 
his language is correct, his style agreeable, and he 
did much to introduce a better epoch.”* His amatory 
and anacreontic lines have never been excelled in 
the language ; and Hooft is also distinguished both 
as a dramatist and an historian. He has been called 
the Tacitus of Holland. But here again his praises 
must by the generality be taken upon trust, ('ats 
is a poet of a different class; ease, abundance, 
simjilicity, clearness, and purity are the qualities 
of his style: his imagination is gay, bis morality 
jiopular and useful. No one was more read than 
Father Cats, as the people call him ; but he is 
often trifling and monotonous.- Cats, though he 
wrote for the multitude, whose descendants still 
almost know his poems by heart, was a man whom 
the republic held in high esteem ; twice ambas¬ 
sador in England, he died great pensionary of 
Holland, in If),51. Vondel, a native of Cologne, 
but the glory, as he is deemed, of Dutch poetry, 
was best known as a tragedian. In his tragedies, 
the lyric part, the choruses which he retained 
after the ancient model, i)ave been called the 
snblimest of odes. But some have spoken less 
highly of Vondel. t 

90. Denmark had no literature in the native 
language, except a collection of old ballads, full 

* Univ. the Dnicli poets I am indebted to 

•j' Foreign Quart. Ilcv, vol. iv. Eichliorn, vol,iv. parti., and to 
p. 19. For this short accouiit of the Biographic Univcrselic, 
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of Scandinavian legends, till the present period ; chap. 
and in this it does not appear that she liad more 
than one poet, a Norwegian bishop, named Ar- 
rebo. Nothing, I believe, was written in Swedish. 
Sclavonian writers there were; but we know so 
little of those languages, that they cannot enter, 
at least during so distant a period, into the history 
of European literature. 


SecT. V. 


ON i:n(;msii roETjn'. 

Jinitnlors of Spenser — 7 ’//^* FlrlcJicrs — Philosophicfif Pods — Denham 
- Dunne — (. 'owlep — Historical anil Karra live Puds — Slialspean's 
Sounds — Pi/rie Pods — la/t'idas, and other Poems. 


-SI. Tun Englisli ])octs of, these fifty years are Knwiiiii 
very numerous, and Ihoufjh the treater part are phi'h'™"* 

•' ^ ^ * 111 Lni<» 

not familiar to the general reader, they form a 
favourite study of those who cultivate our poetry, 
and arc sought by all collectors of scarce and in¬ 
teresting literature. Many of them have withiji 
half a century been reprinted separately, and many 
more in the useful and co})ious collections of 
Anderson, Chalmers, and other editors. I^xtracts 
have also been made by Ileadky, Ellis, Campbell, 
and Southey. It will be convenient to arrange 
them rather according to the schools to which 
they belonged, than in mere order of chronology. 

3ii. Whatever were the misfortunes of Spenser’s 
life, whatever neglect he might have experienced 

I I 3 
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at tlie liaiuls of a statesman grown old in cares 
which render a man insensible to song, his spirit 
miglit be consoled by the prodigious reputation of 
the Faiiy Queen, lie was placed at once by his 
country above all the great Italian names, and next 
to Virgil among the ancients ; it was a natural 
consequence that some should imitate what they 
so deeply revcrenceil. An ardent admiration for 
Spenser ins[)ired the genius of two young brothers, 
Phineas and (iiles Fletcher, 'fhe first, very soon 
after the Queen’s death, as some allusions to T.,ord 
Essex seem to denote, composed, though he did 
not so soon publish, a poem, entitled The Purple 
Island. Jly this strange name he exj)rcsscd a 
subject more strange ; it is a minute and elaborate 
account of the body and mind of man. I'lirough 
five cantos the reader is regaled with nothing but 
allegorical anatomy, in the details of wliich Phineas 
seems tolerably skilled, evincing a great deal of 
, ingenuity in diversifying his metaphors, and in 
presenting the delineation of his imaginary island 
with as much justice as possible to the allegory 
without obtruding it on the reader’s view. In the 
.sixth canto he rises to the intellectual and moral 
faculties of the soul, which occupy the rest of the 
poem. From its nature it is insuperably wearisome; 
yet his language is orten very poetical, his versifi¬ 
cation harmonious, his invention fertile. But that 
perpetual monotony of allegorical persons, which 
sometimes displeases us even in Spenser, is seldom 
relieved in Fletcher ; the understanding revolts at 
the coYifused crowd of inconceivable beings in a 
philosophical poem ; and the justness of analogy, 
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which had given us some jDleasiirc in the anatomical 
cantos, is lost in tedious descriptions of all possible 
moral qualities, each of them ])ersonified, which 
can never co-exist in the Purple Island of one 
individual. 

33. Giles Fletcher, brother of Phineas, in Christ’s 
Victory and Triumph, though his subject has not 
all the unity that might be desired, Jiad a manifest 
superiority in its choice. Each uses a stanza of his 
own ; Phineas one of seven lines, Giles one of 
eight. I'his ])oein was j)ublished in 1610. Each 
brother alludes to the work of the Other, which 
must be owing to the alterations made by Phineas 
in his Purple Island, written probably the first, but 
not published, I believe, till 1633. Giles seems to 
have more vigour than his elder brother; but less 
sweetness, less smoothness, and more affectation in 
his style. This, iiuleed, is deformed by words 
neither English nor Latin, but simply barbarous ; 
such as clainpijiff, chlozoji, deprostrafe, pur paredy 
glitterand, and many others. '!I"hey both bear much 
resemblance to .S])enser : Giles sometimes ventures 
to cope with him, even in celebrated passages, such 
as the description of the C’ave of Dcs})air.* And 
he has had the honour, in turn, of being followed 
by Milton, especially in the first meeting of our 
Saviour with Satan in the Paradise Jlegaincd. 
Both of these brothers are deserving of much 
praise; they were endowed with minds eminently 
poetical, and not inferior in imagination to any of 
their contemporaries. But an injudicious taste. 


^ (Christ's Viet, and Triuinpli, ii. 
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and an excessive fondness for a st}dc which tlie 
public was rapidly abandoning, that of allegorical 
personification, })revcnted their powers from being 
effectively displayed. 

3i<. Notwithstanding the popnlarity of Spenser, 
and the general pride in his name, that allegorical 
and imaginative school of j)octry, of which he was 
the greatest ornament, did not by any means 
exclude a very diflerent kind. The I^nglisli, or such 
as by their education gave the tone in literature, 
had become, in tlie latter years of the Queen, and 
still more under her successor, a dec])ly thinking, 
a learned, a j)hilosophical ])eo})le. A sententious 
reasoning, grave, subtle and condensed, or the 
novel and remote analogies of wit, gained praise 


from many whom the creations of an excursive 
fancy could not attract. IJoice much of thejmetry 
of .James’s reign is distinguished from that of 
Elizabeth, except perha])s her last years, by par¬ 
taking of the general character of the age ; deficient 
in simplicity, grace and feeling, often obscure and 
pedantic, but impressing us with a resjiect for the 
man, where we do not rc'cognise the poet. From 
this condition of public taste arose two schools 
of poetry, different in character, if not unequal in 
merit, but both appealing to the reasoning more 
than to the imaginative faculty as their judge. 

35. The first of these may own as its founder 
Sir John Davies, whose poem on the Immortality 


of the Soul, published in IGOO, has had its due 
honour in our last volume. Davies is eminent for 
perspicuity j but this cannot be said for another 
philosophical poet, Sir Eulk Creville, afterwards 
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Lord Brooke, the bosom friend of Sir Pliilip Sydney, 
and once the patron of Jordano Bruno. The 
titles of Lord Brooke’s poems, A Treatise of Human 
Learning, A Treatise of Monarchy, A Treatise of 
Religion, An Inquisition upon Fame and Honour, 
lead us to anticipate more of sense than fancy. In 
this we are not deceived ; his nynd was pregnant 
with deep reflection upon multifarious learning, 
hut he struggles to give utterance to thoughts 
which he hatl not fully endowed with words, and 
amidst the shackles of rhyme and metre which he 
had not learned to manage. Hence of all our poets 
lie mav be reckoned the most obscure; in aimiiur 
at condensation, he becomes elliptical beyond the 
bounds of the language, and his rhymes, being 
forced for the sake of sound, leave all meaning 
behind. Lord Brooke’s jioctry is chiefly worth 
notice as an indication of that thinking sjiirit 
upon political science, which was to produce the 
riper speculations of Hobbes, and Harrington, and 
Locke. 


CHAP. 

V, 


86. d’his argumentative school of verse was so 
much in unison with tlie character of that gene¬ 
ration, that Daniel, a poet of a very dilfercnt 
temper, adopted it in his jianegyric addressed to 
James soon after his accession, and in some other 
poems. It had an influence upon others who trod 
generally in a different track, as is especially per¬ 
ceived in Giles Fletcher. The Coojier’s Hill of 
Sir John Denham, published in 1643, belongs in 
a considerable degree to this reasoning class of 
poems. It is also descriptive, but the description 
is made to slide into philosophy. The plan is 


Denliain*s 

Cooper's 

Hill. 
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original, as far as our poetry is concerned, and I 
do not recollect any exception in other languages. 
Placing himself upon an eminence not distant 
from Windsor, he takes a survey of the scene; he 
finds the spire of St. Paul’s on his farthest ho¬ 
rizon, the Castle much nearer, and the Thames at 
his feet. These, with the ruins of an abbey, 
supply in turn materials for a reflecting rather 
than imaginative mind, atul, with a stag-hunt which 
he has very well described, fill up the canvas of a 
poem of no great length, but once of no trifling 
reputation. 

ti:7. The epithet, oixijcstic Denham, conferred 
by Pope, conveys rather too much ; but Cooper’s 
Hill is no ordinary poem. It is nearly the first 
instance of vigorous and rhythmical couplets, for 
Denham is incomparably less feeble than Browne, 
and less prosaic than Beaumont. CMose in thought, 
and nervous in language like Davies, he is less 
hard and less monotonous; his cadences are ani¬ 
mated and various, perhaps a litth; beyond the 
regularity that metre demands; they have been 
the guide to the finer car of Dryden. Those who 
cannot endure the j)hilosophic poetry, must ever 
be dissatisfied with Cooper’s Hill; no personifi¬ 
cation, no ardent words, few metaphors beyond 
the common use of speech, nothing that warms, 
or melts, or fascinates the heart. It is rare to find 
lines of eminent beauty in Denham; and equally 
so to be struck by any one as feeble or low. His 
language is always well chosen and perspicuous, 
free from those strange turns of expression, frequent 
in our older poets, where the reader is apt to 
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suspect some error of tlie press, so irreconcilable chap. 
do they seem with grammar or meaning. The 
expletive do, which the best of liis predecessors 
use freely, seldom occurs in Denham j and he has 
in other respects brushed away the rust of languid 
and ineffective redundancies which have obstructed 
the popularity of men with more native genius 
than himself * 

38. Another class of })oets in the reigns of James 
and his son were those whom Johnson has called 
the metaphysical; a name rather more aj)])licable, 
in the ordinary use of the word, to Davies and 
Jlrooke. These were such as laboured after conceits, 
or novel turns of thought, usually false, and resting 
upon some equivocation of language, or exceed¬ 
ingly remote analogy. This style Johnson sujiposes 
to have been derived from Marini. But Donne, 
its founder,as Johnson imagines, in England, wrote 
before Marini. It is in fact, as avc have lately 
observed, the style which, though Marini has 


* The comparison by Dciiluim between the Tjnimcs and his own 
poetry was once celebrated;— 

(> couhl I flow like thcc, and jiuikc thv stream 
V My briglit cxiuuplc, as it i.s niy theme: 

Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not dull; 

Strong without rage, without overflowing lull. 


Johnson, while he highly extols 
these lines, truly observes, tliat 
“ most of the words thus artfully 
opj)o.sed, are to be understood 
simply on one side of the compa¬ 
rison, and metaphorically on the 
other ; and if there he any lan¬ 
guage which docs not express in¬ 
tellectual operations by material 
images, into that language they 
cannot be translated.” Perhaps 
these metaphors are so naturally 


applied to stylo, tliat no language: 
of a eultivutcil people is without 
them, liut the ground of objec¬ 
tion is, ill fact, that tiie lines con¬ 
tain nothing but wit, and that wit 
which turns on a play of w'ords. 
They are rather ingeniou.s in this 
respect, and rcinurkably hmmoir- 
ous, which is probably the secret 
of their popularity; but, as poe¬ 
try, they deserve no great praise. 
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cii^p. earned the discreditable reputation of perverting 
tlie taste of his country by it, Iiad been gaining 
ground tlirongh tlie latter half of the sixteenth 
century. It was, in a more comprehensive view, 
one modification of that vitiated taste which sa¬ 
crificed all case and naturalness of writing and 
speaking for the sake of tlisjilay. The mythological 
erudition and Grecisms of llonsard’s school, the 
Euphuism of that of lally, the “ estilo culto ” of 
Gongora, even the pedantic quotations of Burton 
and many similar writers, both in l^ngland and on 
. the continent, sprang like the concetti of the Ita¬ 
lians, and of their English inhtator.s, from the same 
source, a dread of beiTig overlooked if they paced 
on like their neie.hbours. And when a few writers 
had set the example of successful faults, a bad style, 
where no sound principles of criticism bad been 
establish^!, readily gaining ground, it became ne¬ 
cessary that those who had not vigour enough to 
■rise above the fashion, should sc('k to fall in with 
it. .Nothing is more injurious to the cultivation of 
verse, than the trick of desiring, for praise or profit, 
to attract those by poetry whom nature has left 
destitute of eveiy quality which genuine poetry 
can attract. The best, and perhaps the only secure 
basis for puhiic taste, for an aesthetic appreciation 
of beauty, in a court, a college, a city, is so general 
.a diffusion of classical knowledge, as by rendering 
the finest models familiar, and by giving them a sort 
of authority, will discountenance and check at the 
outset the vicious novelties which always exert some 
influence over uneducated minds. But this was 
not yet the case in England. Milton was perhajis 
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the first writer wlio eminently possessed a genuine chap. 
discernment and feeling of antiquity; though it may 
be perceived in Spenser, and also in a very few 
who wrote in prose. 

39 . Donne is generally esteemed the earliest, Domic, 
as Cowley was afterwards the most conspicuous 
model of this manner. Many instances of it, how¬ 
ever, occur in the lighter poetry of the Queen’s 
reign. Donne is the most inharmonious of our 
versifiers, if lie can be said to have deserved such 

a name by lines too rugged to seem metre. Of his 
earlier })oems many are very licentious ; the later 
are cliiefiy devout. Few are good for much j the 
conceits have not even the merit of being intelligi¬ 
ble 5 it would perluqis be diflicnlt to select three 
passages that we should care to read again. 

40. The secoml of these jioets was Crashaw, a 
man of some imagination and great piety, but wliose 
softness of heart, united with feeble judgment, led 
him to admire and imitate whatever was most ex¬ 
travagant in the mystic writings of Saint Teresa, 
lie was more than Donne a follower of Marini, one 
of whose poems. The Massacre of the Innocents, 
he translated with success. It is dillicult, in general, 
to find any thing in (h'ashaw that bad taste has 
not deformed. His poems were first published in 
1646. 


Cra^hasvt 


41. In the next year, I 617 , Cowley’s Mistress 
appeared ; the most celebrated performance of the 
miscalled metaphysical poets. It is a series of short 
amatory poems, in the Italian style of the age, full 
of analogies that have no semblance of truth, except 
from the double sense of words, and thoughts that 
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unite the coldness of subtlety with the h^^pcrbolical 
extravagance of counterfeited passion. The ana¬ 
creontic lines, and some other light pieces of Cowley, 
have a spirit and raciness very unlike these frigid 
conceits; and in the ode on tlie death of his friend 
Mr. Harvey, he gave some proofs of real sensibility 
and poetic grace. The Pindaric odes of Cowley 
were not published within this period. Put it is 
not worth while to defer mention of them. They 
contain, like all his poetry, from time to time, very 
beautiful lines, but the faults are still of the same 
kind; his sensibility and good sense, nor has any 
poet more, are choked by false taste; and it would 
be difficult to h‘x on any one poem in which the 
beauties arc more frequent than the blemishes. 
.Johnson has selected the elegy on Crashaw as the 
finest of Cowley’s works. It begins with a very 
beautiful couplet, but I confess that little else seems, 
to my taste, of much value. The Complaint, pro¬ 
bably better known than any other poem, apjiears 
to me the best in itself. His disappointed hopes 
give a not unpleasing melancholy to several })as- 
sages. Put his Latin ode in a similar strain is 
much more perfect. Cowley, perhaps, upon the 
whole has had a rc[)utation more above his deserts 
than any Knglish poet; yet it is very easy to per¬ 
ceive that some who wrote better than he, did not 
possess so fine a genius. Johnson has written the 
life of Cowley with peculiar care; and as his sum¬ 
mary of the poet’s character is more favourable than 
my own, it may be candid to insert it in this place, 

as at least very discriminating, elaborate, and well 
expressed. 
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42. “ It may be affirmed, without any encomiastic 
fervour, that he brought to his poetic labours a 
mind replete with learning, and that his pages are 
embellished with all the ornaments which books 
could supply ; that he was the first who imparted 
to English numbers the enthusiasm of the greater 
ode, and the gaiety of the less; * tliat he was 
equally qualified for sprightly sallies and for lofty 
flights ; that he was among those who freed trans¬ 
lation from servility, and instcatl of following his 
author at a distance, walked by his side; and 
that, if he left versification yet improvable, he 
left likewise from time to time such specimens 
of excellence as enabled succeeding poets to im¬ 
prove it.” 

43. The poets of liistorica! or fabulous narrative 
belong to another class. Of these the earliest is 
Daniel, whose minor ])ocms fall partly within the 
sixteenth century, llis History of the Civil AVars 
between York and Lancaster, a poem in eight 
books, was published in 1G04. Faitlifully adhering 
to truth, which he does not suffer so much as 
an ornamental episode to interrupt, and equally 
studious to avoid the bolder figures of poetry, it is 
not surprising that Daniel should be little read. 
It is indeed certain that much Italian and Spanish 
j)octry, even by those whose name has once stood 
rather high, depends chiefly tipon hierits which he 
abundantly possesses, a smoothness of rhythm, and 
a lucid narration in simple language. ]3ut that 
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* Was not Milton’s Ode on the have tIioiif;ljt Cowley superior in 
Nativity written as early as any of gaiety to Sir Jolin ISuckling? 
Cowley’s ? And woulil Johnson 
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which from the natural delight in sweet sound is 
enough to content tlie ear in the southern tongues, 
will always seem bald and tame in our less har¬ 
monious verse. It is the chief praise of Daniel, 
and must have contributed to what popularity he 
enjoyed in his own age, that his English is emi- 
nentl}^ pure, free from aflbetation of archaism and 
from pedantic innovation, with very little that is 
now obsolete. Both in prose and in poetry, he is, 
as to language, among the best writers of his time, 
and wanted but a greater confidence in his own 
power, or, to speak less indulgently, a greater share 
of it, to sustain his correct taste, calm sense, and 
moral feeling. 

4J-. Next to Daniel in time, and much above 
him in reach of mind, we place Michael Drayton, 
whose Barons’ Wars have been mentioned under 
the preceding period, but whose more famous work 
was published j)artly in 1()13, and })artly in lG‘22. 
Drayton’s Bolyolbion is a poem of about 30,000 
lines in length, written in Alexandrine couj)lcts, 
a measure, from its monotony, and j)erhaps from 
its frequency in doggrell ballads, not at all pleasing 
to the car. It contains a topographical description 
of England, illustrated with a prodigality of his¬ 
torical and legendary erudition. Such a poem is 
essentially designed to instruct, and speaks to the 
understanding more than to the fancy. The powers 
displayed in it arc, however, of a high cast. It has 
generally been a difficulty with poets to deal with 
a necessary enumeration of proper names. 'I’he 
catalogue of sliips is not the most delightful part 
of the Iliad, and Ariosto never encounters such a 
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roll of persons or places without sinking into the chap. 
tamest insipidity. Virgil is splendidly beautiful 
upon similar occasions ; but his decorative elegance 
could not be preserved, nor would continue to 
])lca5C in a poem that kept up thi'ough a great 
length the effort to furnish iiustruction. The stylo 
of Drayton is sustained, with extraordinary ability, 
on an equable line, from wijich he seldom much 
deviates, neither brilliant nor prosaic; few or no 
})assages could be marked as im])rcssive, but few 
are languid or mean. The language is clear, strong, 
various, and sufficiently figurative; the stories and 
fictions interspej'sed, as well as the general spirit 
and liveliness, relieve the heaviness incident to 
to])ograpIiicaI description. There is probably no 
))oem of this kind in any other language, comparable 
together in extent and excellence tothePolyolbion ; 
nor can any one read a portion of it without ad¬ 
miration for its learned and highly gifted author. 

Vet perhaps no English poem, known as well by 
)uune, is so little known beyond its name; for while 
its immense length deters the common reader, it 
affords, as has just been hinted, no great harvest 
for selection, and would be judged very unfairly 
by partial e.xtracts. . It must be owned also that 
geography and antiquities may, in modern times, 
be taught better in j)rose than in verse; yet whoever 
consults the Polyolbion f<5r such objects, will j)ro- 
bably be repaid by petty knowledge which he may 
not have found anywhere else. 

4.5. Among these historical poets I should in- Browne;*^ 
dine to class William Browne, author of a poem raaorais. ’ 
with the quaint title of Britannia’s Pastorals, though 

VOL. HI. K K 
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his story, one of little interest, seems to have 
been invented by liimself. Browne indeed is of 
no distinct school among the writers of that age; 
he seems to recognize Spenser as his master, but 
his own manner is more to be traced among later 
than earlier poets. He was a native of Devon¬ 
shire; and his principal poem, above mentioned, 
relating partly- to the local scenery of that county, 
was printed in 1(513. Browne is truly a poet, full 
of imagination, grace and sweetness, though not 
very nervous or rapid. I know igot why Headley, 
favourable enough for the most part to this gener¬ 
ation of the sons of song, has spoken of Browne 
with unfair contempt. Justice however has been 
done to him by later critics.* But I have not 
observed that they take notice of what is remark¬ 
able in the history of our poetical literature, that 
Browne is an early model of ease and variety in 
the regular couplet. Many passages in his un¬ 
equal poem are hardly excelled by the fables of 
Dryden. It is manifest that Milton was well 
acquainted with the writings of Browne. 

40. Tlie commendation of improving the 
rhythm of the couplet is due also to Sir John 
Beaumont, author of a sliort poem on the battle 


# “ Browne ” Mr. Southey says, 
“ is a poet who producctl no slight 
eftect upon his contemporaries. 
George Wither in his hajijiicst 
ieces has learned the manner of 
is friend, and Milton may be 
traced to him. And in our days 
his peculiarities have been caught, 
and his beauties imitated, by men 
who will themselves find admirers 


and imitators hereafter.” “ His 
poetry,” Mr. Camjibcll, a far less 
indulgent judge of the older banis, 
observes, “ is not without beauty; 
hut it is the beauty of mere land¬ 
scape and allegory, without the 
manners and piissions that consti- 
tnlc human interest.” Specimens 
of English Eoetry, iv. SHti, 
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of Boswortli Field. It was not written, however, 
so early as the Britannia’s Pastorals of Browne. 
In otlier respects it has no pretensions to a high 
rank. But it may be added that a poem of Drum¬ 
mond on the visit of James I. to Scotland in I 617 
is perfectly harmonious; and what is very re¬ 
markable in that age, he concludes the verse at 
every coujdet with the regularity of Pope. 

47 . Far unlike the poem of Browne was Gon- 
dibert, published by Sir William Davenant in 1G50. 
It may probably have been reckoned by himself 
an epic ; but in that age the practice of Spain 
and Italy liad effaced the distinction between the 
regular epic and the heroic romance. Gondibert 
belongs rather to tlic latter class by the entire 
want of truth in the story, though the scene is 
laid at the court of the Lombard kings, by the 
deficiency of unity in the action, by the intricacy 
of the events, and by the resources of the fable, 
which are sometimes too much in the style of 
comic fiction. It is so imperfect, only two books 
and part of the third being completed, that we 
can hardly judge of the termination it was to 
receive. Each book however, after the manner 
of Spenser, is divided into several cantos. It con¬ 
tains about 6000 lines. The metre is the four- 
lined stanza of alternate rhymes; one capable of 
great vigoui', but not perhaps well adapted to 
poetry of imagination or of passion. These how¬ 
ever Davenant exhibits but sparingly in Gondibert; 
they are replaced by a philosophical spirit, in the 
tone of Sir John Davies, who had adopted the 
same metre, and, as some have thought, nourished 
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by the author’s friendly intercourse with Hobbes. 
Gondibert is written in a clear, nervous, Englisli 
style ; its condensation produces some obscurity, 
but pedantry, at least that of language, will rarely 
be found in it, and Davenant is less infected by 
the love of conceit and of extravagance than his 
contemporaries, though I would not assert that he 
is wholly exempt from the Ibrmer blemish. Ilut 
the chief j)raise of Gondibert is for masculine 
verse in a good metrical cadence j for the sake 
of which we may forgive the absence of interest 
in the story, and even of those glowing words 
and breathing thoughts Avhich are the soul of 
genuine poetry. Gondibert is very little read; 
yet it is better worth reading than the Purjde 
Island, though it may have less of that which 
distinguishes a poet from another man. 

48. The sonnets of Shakspcai’e, for we now 
come to the minor, that is, the shorter and more 
lyric, poetry of the age, were ])ublished in IbOl), 
in a manner as mysterious as their subject and 
contents. They are dedicated by an editor (Thomas 
Thorpe, a bookseller) “ to Mr. W. II. the only 
begetter of these sonnets.” No one, as far as I 
remember, has ever doubted their genuineness; no 
one can doubt that they express not only real but 
intense emotions of the heart; but when they were 


* TIic precise word:* of the tie 
dication arc tlie following ; 

To the only Begetter 
Of these ensiling sonnets 
Mr. W. il. 

All Happiness 
And that eternity promised 
By our ever living ijoct 


Wislietli the 

Well-wi.shing Adventurer 
In setting forth 
T. T. 

The title-page runs : iShakspcare’s 
Soniujts, never before iinprinted, 
4to. 1()()9. (i. Eld forT. T. 
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written, who was the W. H. quaintly called their 
begetter, by which we can only understand the 
cause of their being written, and to what persons 
or circumstances they allude, has of late years been 
the subject of mud) curiosity. These sonnets were 
long overlooked j Steevens spoke of them with the 
utmost scorn, as ])roductions which no one could 
read ; but a very ditferent suffrage is generally 
given by the lovcis of j)oetry, and perhaps there is 
now a tendency, especially among young men of 
poetical tempers, to exaggerate the beauties of 
these remarkable ])roductions. They rise indeed 
in estimation as we attentively read and reflect 
upon them ; for I do not think tliat at first they 
give us much pleasure. No one ever entered more 
fully than Shakspeare into the character of this 
species of poetry, which admits of no ex 2 )lctive 
imagery, no merely ornamental line, lint though 
each sonnet has geiierally its proper unity, the 
sense, I do not mean the grammatical construction, 
will sometimes be foimd to sj)read from one to 
another, indejjendently of that rejjetition of the 
leading idea, like variations of an air, which a 
series of them frequently exhibits, and on account 
of which they have latterly been reckoned by some 
rather an integral poeni than a collection of 
sonnets. But this is not uncommon among the 
Italians, and belongs in fact to those of Petrarch 
himself. They may easily be resolved into several 
scries according to their subjects*; but when read 

* This has been done in a late niitagc Brown’* (1H38). It might 
publicatiuu, “ Shakspeare’s Anto- have occurred to any attentive 
biographical poein.s, by George Ar- reader, but 1 ilo not know that tlio 
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attentively, we find them relate to one definite, 
though obscure, period of the poet’s life; in wliich 
an attachment to some female, which seems to 
have touched neither liis heart nor his fancy very 
sensibly, was overpowered, without entirely ceasing, 
by one to a friend; and this last is of such an 
enthusiastic character, and so extravagant in the 
phrases that the author uses, as to have thrown an 
unaccountable mystery over the whole work. It is 
true that in the poetry as well as in the fictions of 
early ages, vve find a more ardent tone of affection 
in the language of friendship than has since been 
usual; and yet no instance has been adduced of 
sucli rapturous devotedness, such an idolatry of 
admiring love, as the greatest being whom nature 
ever produced in the human form pours fortli to 
some unknown youth in the majority of these 
sonnets. 

49* The notion that a woman was their'general 
object is totally untenable, and it is strange that Cole¬ 
ridge should have entertained it.* TJiose that \Vere 
evidently addressed to a woman, the person above 


analysis was ever so completely 
made before, though almost every 
one has been aware that didcrent 
persons are addressed in the former 
and la:ter part of the sonnets. 
Mr. Brown’s work did not fall into 
my hands till nearly the time that 
these sheets passed through the 
press, which I mention on account 
of some coincidences of opinion, 
especially as to Shakspeare’s know¬ 
ledge of Latin. 

* “ It seems to me that the son¬ 
nets could only have come from a 
man deeply in love, and in love 
with a woman; and there is one 


sonnet which from its incongruity 
I take to be a piirposcil blind.” 
Table Talk, vol. ii. p. 180, This 
sonnet the editor supposes to be 
the twcntietli, which certainly could 
not have been addressed to a w'f)- 
man; but tlie proof is equjilly strong 
as to most of the rest. Coleridge’s 
opinion is absolutely untenable; 
nor do I conceive tliat any one else 
is likely to maintain it after reading 
the sonnets of Nhakspeure; but to 
those who have not done this the 
authority may justly seem impos¬ 
ing. 
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hinted, are by much the smaller part of the whole, 
but twenty-eight out of one hundred and fifty-four. 
And this mysterious Mr. W. II. must be presumed 
to be the idolized friend of Shakspeare. But who 
could he be ? No one recorded in literary history 
or anecdote answers the description. But if we 
seize a clue which innumerable passages give us, 
and suppose that they allude to a youth of high 
rank as well as personal beauty and accomplishment, 
in Avhosc favour and intimacy, according to the 
base prejudices of the world, a player and a poet, 
though he were the author of Macbeth, might be 
thought honoured, something of the strangeness, 
as it aj)pears to us, of Shakspeare’s liumiliation in 
addressing him as a being before whose feet he 
crouched, whose frown he feared, M'hose injuries, 
and those of the most insulting kind, the seduction 
of the mistress to whom we have alluded, he felt 
and bewailed without resenting; something, I say, 
of the strangeness of this humiliation, and at best 
it. is but little, may be lightened and in a certain 
sense rendered intelligible. And it has been inge¬ 
niously conjectured within a few years by inquirers 
independent of each other, that William Herbert 
Earl of Pembroke, born iirl.'JSO, and afterwards a 
man of noble and gallant character, though always 
of a licentious life, was shadowed under the initials 
of Mr. W. H. This hypothesis is not strictly 
proved, but suflBciently so, in my opinion, to 
demand our assent.* 

* In tlie Oentlenian’s Magazine Boaden and Mr.IIcywood Bright, 
for 1832, p. 217, ct post, it will be And it docs not appear that Mr. 
seen that this occurred both to Mr. Brown, author of the work above 
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50. Notwitlistanding the frequent beauties of 
these sonnets, the pleasure of their perusal is greatly 
diminished by these circumstances ; and it is im¬ 
possible not to wish that Shakspeare had never 
written them. There is a weakness and folly in all 
excessive and mis-placed aflection, which is not 
redeemed by the touches of nobler sentiments that 
abound in this long series of sonnets. But tlicre 
are also faults of a merely critical nature. The 
obscurity is often such as only conjecture can pene¬ 
trate ; the strain of tenderness and adoration would 
be too monotonous, were it less unpleasing ; and so 
many frigid conceits are scattered around, tliat we 
might almost fancy the ])oet to liavc written witJiout 
genuine emotion, did not such a host of other 
passages attest the contrary. 

51. The sonnets of Drummond of JIawthornden, 
the most celebrated in that class of poets, have ob¬ 
tained, probably, as much praise as they deserve. 


quoted, had any knowledge of their 
priority, 

Drake has fixed on Lord South¬ 
ampton as the object of these son¬ 
nets, induced probably by the tra¬ 
dition of ills friendship with Shak- 
spearc, and by the latter’s having 
dedicated to him his VtMiiis and 
Adonis, as well as by what is re¬ 
markable on the face of the series of 
sonnets, that Shakspeare looked up 
to his friend “ with reverence and 
homage.” But, uidbrtunatcly, this 
was only the reverence and homage 
of an inferior to one of high rank, 
and not such as the virtues of 
Southampton might liavc chal- 
lcnge<l. Proofs of the low moral 
character of Mr, W. 11,” are con¬ 
tinual. It was also impossible that 
Lord Southampton could be called 


beauteous and lovely youth,” or 
sweet b(»y.'’ Mrs. Jameson, in 
her “ Lovc's of the Poets,” lias 
adopted the same hypothesis, but 
is forced in consequence to sup¬ 
pose some of the earlier sonnets to 
be addressed to a woman. 

Peniliroke succeeded to his fa¬ 
ther in KiOl: I incline to think 
that the sonnets were wTitten about 
that time, some jirobably earlier, 
some later. Thai they were the 
same as Mercs, in has men¬ 

tioned among the compositions of 
Shakspeare, ** Ids sugred sonnets 
among his private friends,” J do 
not helicvo, lioth on account of the 
date, and from the peculiarly per¬ 
sonal allusions they contain. 

* I concur in this with Mr. 
Campbell, iv. Mr. Southey 
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Bi(t they arc polished and elegant, free from conceit 
and bad taste, in pure unblemished Englisli; some 
are pathetic or tender in sentiment, and if they do 
not show much originality, at least would have 
acquired a fair place among the Italians of the six¬ 
teenth century. Those of Daniel, of Drayton, and of 
Sir William Alexander, afterwards Earl of Stirling, 
are perhaps hardly inferior. Some may doubt, how¬ 
ever, whether tlie last poet should he placed on 
such a level.* But the difficulty of finding the 
necessary rhymes in our language has caused most 
who have attempted the sonnet to swerve from 
laws which cannot be transgressed, at least to 
the degree they have often dared, without losing 
the unity for which that comj)lcx mechanism was 
contrived. Certainly three quatrains of alteimatc 
rhymes, succeeded by a couplet, which Drummond, 
like many other J'lnglish poets, has sometimes given 
us, is the very worst form of the sonnet, even if, 
in deference to a scanty number of Italian prece- 


thinks Driinniion<l has duscrveil 
the Iiifih reputation he has ob¬ 
tained;'’ which seems to say the 
.same thing, but is in fact thiferent. 
He observes that Drimiinond “ tre- 
qnently borrow.s and sometimes 
transliites from the Italian and 
Spanish poets.” Southey’s Bntish 
Poets, p.7tlH. The fnrions invec¬ 
tive of Hiffbrd against Drummond 
for having written private memo¬ 
randa of his eonversations with 
Ben Jonson, which he did not piih- 
Jisli, and which, for aught w'C know, 
were perfectly faithful, is 'absurd. 
Any one else would have been 
thankful for so nuich literary anec¬ 
dote. 


* Lord Stirling is rather mono¬ 
tonous, as sonnetteers usually are, 
and he addresses his mistress by 
the aj)pellation, “ Fair tygress.” 
('ainpbell observe.s that there is 
elegance of expression in a few of 
Stirling’s shorter pieces, Vol. iv. 
p. The longest poem of Stir¬ 
ling is intitlcd Domesday, in twelve 
books, or, us lie calls them, hours. 
It is written in tlie Italian octave 
stan/a, and has somewhat of the 
condensed .style of the philosophi¬ 
cal school, which lie seems to have 
imitated, but liis numbers are 
harsh. 
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dents, we allow it to pass as a sonnet at all.* We 
possess indeed noble poetry in the form of sonnet; 
yet with us it seems nmre fitted for grave than 
amatory composition ; in the latter we miss the 
facility and grace of our native English measures, 
the song, the madrigal, or the ballad. 

52. Carew is the most celebrated among the 
lighter poets, though no collection has hitherto 
embraced his entire writings. Headley has said, 
and Ellis echoes the praise, that “ Carew has the 
ease without the pedantry of Waller, and perhaj)s 
less eonceit. Waller is too exclusively considered 
as the first man who brought versification to any¬ 
thing like its present standard. Carcw’s pretensions 
to tlie same merit are seldom sufficiently either 
considered or allowed.” Yet in point of versifica¬ 
tion, others of the same age seem to have surpassed 
Carew, whose lines arc often very harmonious, but 
not so artfully constructed or so uniformly pleasing 
as those of AV'^aller. He is remarkably unequal; 
the best of his little ])oems, (nojie of more than 
thirty lines are good) excel all of his time ; but, 
after a few lines of great beauty, we often come to 


* The legitimate sonnet consistvs 
of two quatrains and two tercets ; 
as much skill, to say the least, is 
required lor the management of the 
latter as of the former. The rhymes 
of the last six line.s are capable <)f 
many arrangements ; bnt by far the 
worst, and also the least common 
in Italy, is that we usually adopt, the 
fifth and sixth rhyming together, 
frequently after a full* pause, so 
that the sonnet ends with the point 
of an epigram. The best (brm, as 
the Italians hold, is the rhyming 
together of the three uneven, and 


the three even lines; hut as our 
lanmuiiie is less rich in consonant 
terminations, tluTc can be no ob¬ 
jection to what has abundant pre¬ 
cedents even in theirs, tlie rhym¬ 
ing of the first and fourtli, second 
and fifth, third and sixth, lines. 
This, with a break in the sense at 
the tliird line, will make a real 
sonnet, which Shakspeare, Milton, 
Bowles, and Wordsworth have 
often failed to give us, even where 
they have given us something good 
instead. 
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some ill expressed or obscure, or weak, or inhar¬ 
monious passage. Few will hesitate to acknowledge 
that he has more fancy and more tenderness than 
Waller, but less choice, less judgment and know¬ 
ledge where to stop, less of the equability which 
never offends, less attention to the unity and thread 
of his little pieces. I should hesitate to give him, 
on the whole, the preference as a poet, taking col¬ 
lectively the attributes of that character j for we 
must not, in such a comparison, overlook a good 
deal of very inferior merit which may be found in 
the short volume of Carew’s j)oems. The best has 
great beauty, but he has had, in late criticism, his 
fidl share of applause. Two of his most pleasing 
little poems aj)pear also among those of Herrick ; 
and as Carew’s were, 1 believe, published posthu¬ 
mously, I am rather inclined to prefer the claim of 
the other poet, independently of some internal 
evidence as to one of them. In all ages, these 
very short compositions circulate for a time in 
polished society, while mistakes as to the real author 
are natural.* 


* One of those jjocins begins, 
Amongst tlic myrtles as 1 walked, 
Love and my sighs tlnis inter- 
talked.” Hcrrirk wants four good 
lines which arc in (Jarew ; and as 
they are rather more likely to have 
been interpolated than left out, 
this leads to a sort of inference 
that he was the original; there are 
also some other petty imj>rovc- 
ments. The second poem is that 
beginning “ Ask me why I send 
you here This firstling of the in¬ 
fant year.” Herrick gives the se¬ 
cond line strangely, “ This sweet 
infiinta of the year,” which is little 
else than nonsense $ and all the 


other variances arc for the worse. 
1 must leave it in doubt, wlicther 
he borrowed, anil disfigured a little, 
or was him.self improved upon. I 
must own that he lias a trick of 
spoiling what he takes. Suckling 
has an incomparable image, on a 
lady dancing. 

Her feet beneath the petticoat, 
Utile micct stoic in and out, 
A.s if tlicy Icared the light— 

Herrick has it thus— 

Her pretty feet, like sna\h^ did creep 
A little out; 

A most singular jiarallel for an ele¬ 
gant dancer. 
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ci^AP. 53. Xhe minor poetry of Ben Jonson is extremely 

- beautiful. This is partly mixed with his masipics 

BenJonson. interludes, poetical and musical rather than 
dramatic pieces, and intended to gratify the ima¬ 
gination by the charms of song, as well as by the 
varied scenes that were brought before the eye ; 
partly in very short effusions of a single sentiment, 
among which two epitaphs are known by heai t. 
Jonson possessed an admirable taste and feeling in 
poetry, which his dramas, except the Sad Shep¬ 
herd, do not entirelylead us to value highly enough j 
and when we consider how many other intellectual 
excellencies distinguished him, wit, observation, 
judgment, memory, learning, we must acknowledge 
that the inscription on his tomb, O rare Ben Jonson! 
is not more pithy than it is true. 

Wither. .54. George Wither, by siding wdth the less 
poetical, though more prosperous party in the 
civil war, and by a profusion of temporary writings 
to serve the ends of faction and folly, has left a 
name which we were accustomed to de.spise, till 
Ellis did justice to “ that playful fancy, pure 
taste and artless delicacy of sentiment which dis¬ 
tinguish the poetry of his early youth.” His best 
poems were published in with the title 

“ Mistress of Philarete.” Some of them are highly 
beautiful, and bespeak a mind above the grovelling 
Puritanism into which he afterwards fell. I think 
there is hardly any thing in our lyric poetry of 
this period equal to Wither’s lines on his Muse, 
published by Ellis. * 


* Ellis’s Specimens of Early English Poets, iii. 06. 
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55. 'J’lie poetry of Habington is that of a pUre chap* 
and amiable mind, turned to versification by the 
custom of the age, during a real passion for a Haiiiagton. 
lady of birth and virtue, the Castara wliom he 
afterwards married; but it displays no great ori¬ 
ginal power, nor is it by any means exempt from 

the ordinary blemishes of hyperbolical compliment 
and far-fetched imagery. The poems of William Kari of 
Earl of Pembroke, long known by the character 
drawn for him by Clarendon, and now as the object 
of Shakspeare’s doting friendshij), were ushered 
into the world after his death, with a letter of 
extravagant flattery addressed by Donne to Chris¬ 
tiana Countess of Devonshire. * But there is little 
reliance to be placed on the freedom from inter¬ 
polation of these posthumous editions. Among 
these poems attributed to Lord Pembroke, we 
find one of the best known of Carew’st, and even 
the famous lines addressed to the Soul, which 
some have given to Silvester. The poems, in 
general, are of little merit; some are grossly in¬ 
decent ; nor would they be mentioned here except 
for the interest recently attached to the author’s 
name. But they throw no light whatever on the 
sonnets of Shakspeare. 

56. Sir .John Suckling is acknowledged to have suckling, 
left far behind him all former writers of song in 
gaiety and case ; it is not equally clear that he 

lias ever since been surpassed. His poetry aims 

* The only edition that I have earlier date. The Countess of Dc- 
scen, or that 1 find mentioned, of vonshirc is not called dowager; 

Lord Pembroke’s |K)ems is in 16fi0. her husband died in 1613. 

But as Donne ilied in 1031, I con- f Ask me no more whither do stray 
ccive that there must be one of The golden atoms of the day. 
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at%o higher praise; he shows no sentiment or 
imagination, either because he had them not, or 
because he did not require either in the style he 
chose. Perhaps the Italians may have poetry in 
that style equal to Suckling’s; I do not know that 
they have, nor do I believe that there is any in 
Prench; that there is none in Latin I know. * 
Lovelace is chiefly known by a single song; his 
other poetry is much inferior; and indeed it may 
be generally remarked that the flowers of our early 
verse, both in the Elizabethan and the subsequent 
age, have been well culled by good taste and 
a friendly spirit of selection. We must not judge 
of them, or shall judge of them very favourably, by 
the extracts of Headley or Ellis. 

57. The most amorous, and among the best of 
our amorous poets was Robert Herrick, a cler¬ 
gyman ejected from his living in Devonshire by the 
long parliament, whose “ Hesperides, or Poems 
Human and Divine,” were published in I6IS. 
Herrick’s divine poems are of course such as might 
be presumed by their title and by his calling; of 
his human, which are poetically much superior, and 
probably written in early life, the greater portion 
is light and voluptuous, while some border on the 
licentious and indecent. A selection was pub¬ 
lished in 1815, by which, ^as commonly happens, 
the poetical fame of HeiTick docs not suffer; a 
number of dull epigrams are omitted, and the 
editor has a manifest preference for what must be 

# Suckling’s EpithalainiuiTi, read by almost all the world, and 
though not written for those “ Qni is a inatchless piece of liveliness 
jdusas colitis scveriorcs,” has been and facility. 
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ownetf to be the most elegant and attractive part 
of his authoi‘*s I’hymes. He has much of the 
lively grace that distinguishes Anacreon and Ca¬ 
tullus, and approaches also, with a less cloying 
monotony, to the Basia of Joannes Secundus. 
Herrick has as much variety as the poetry of kisses 
can well have; but his love is in a very slight 
degree that of sentiment, or even any intense 
passion; his mistresses have little to recommend 
them, even in his own eyes, save, their beauties, 
and none of these are omitted in his catalogues. 
Yet lie is abundant in the resources of verse j 
without the exuberant gaiety of Suckling, or per¬ 
haps the delicacy of Carew, he is sportive, fanciful, 
and generally of j)olishcd language. The faults 
of his age arc sometimes apparent; though he is 
not often obscure, he runs, more pcrhaj)s for the 
sake of variety than any other cause, into oc¬ 
casional pedantry; he has his conceits and false 
thoughts, but these are more than redeemed by 
the numerous very little poems, (for those of Her¬ 
rick are frequently not longer than epigrams) 
which may be praised without much more qua¬ 
lification than belongs to such poetry. 

58. John Milton was born in 1G09. b’ew arc 
ignorant of his life, in recovering and recording 
every circumstance of which no diligence has 
been spared, nor has it often been unsuccessful. 
Of his Latin poetry some was written at the age 
of seventeen; in English we have nothing, I 
believe, the date of which is known to be earlier 
than the sonnet on entering his twenty-third year. 
In 1634 he wrote Comus, which was published 
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ciMP. in IG37. Lycidas was written in the latter year, 
- ■ - and most of his shorter pieces soon afterwards, 
except the sonnets, some of which do not come 
within the first half of the century. 

Hi. comus. 59. Com us was sufficient to convince any one 
of taste and feeling that a great poet liad arisen in 
England, and one partly formed in a different 
school from his contemporaries. Many of them 
had produced highly beautifid and imaginative 
passages; but none had evinced so classical a 
judgment, none had asj)ired to so regular a per¬ 
fection. .Tonson had learned much from the an¬ 
cients ; but there was a grace in their best models 
wliich he did not (juitc attain. Neither hisSadShej)- 
herd nor tlie Eaitliful Shepherdess of Eletchcr have 
the elegance or dignity of Comus. A noble virgin 
and her young brothers, by whom this masque 
was originally represented, required an elevation, a 
purity, a sort of severity of sentiment which no 
ofie in that age could have given but Milton, 
lie avoided, and nothing lotli, the more festive 
notes which dramatic poetry was wont to mingle 
with its serious strain. 13ut for this he com¬ 


pensated by the brightest hues of fancy and the 
sweetest melody of song. In Comns we find 
nothing prosaic or feeble, no false taste in the 
incidents and not much in the language, nothing 


over which we should desire to pass on a second 
perusal. The want of what we may call per¬ 


sonality, none of the characters having names. 


except Comus himself, who is a very indefinite 


being, and the absence of all positive attributes of 
time and place, enhance the ideality of the fiction 
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by a certain indistinctness not un pleasing to the chap. 
imagination. ‘ 

60. It has been said, I think very fairly, that tycWas. 
Lycidas is a good test of a real feeling for what is 
peculiarly called poetry. Many, or perhaps we 
might say most readers do not taste its excellence; 
nor docs it follow that they may not greatly admire 
Pope and Drydcn, or even Virgil and Homer. It 
is however somewhat remarkable that Johnson, 
who has committed liis critical reputation by the 
most contemptuous depreciation of this poem, had 
in an earlier part of his life selected the tenth 
eclogue of Virgil for peculiar praise * ; the tenth 
eclogue, which, beautiful as it is, belongs to the 
same class of j)astoral and personal allegory, and 
requires the same sacrifice of reasoning criticism 
as the Lycidas itself. In the age of Milton, the 
poetical world had been accustomed by the Italian 
and Sj)anish writers to a more abundant use of 
allegory than has been pleasing to their posterity; 
but Lycidas is not so much in the nature of an 
allegory as of a masque; the characters pass before 
our eyes in imagination, as on the stage; they are 
chiefly mythological, but not creations of the poet. 

Our sympathy with the fate of Lycidas may not be 
much stronger than for the desertion of Gallus by 
his misti'ess; but many poems will yield an exqui¬ 
site pleasure to the imagination that produce no 
emotion in the heart; or none at least, except 
through associations independent of the subject. 

61. The introduction of St. Peter after the 
fabulous deities of the sea has appeared an in- 

* Adventurer, No. 92. 
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congruity deserving of censure to some admirers 
of this poem. It would be very reluctantly that 
we could abandon to this criticism the most splendid 
passage it presents. But the censure rests, as I 
think, on too narrow a principle. In narrative or 
dramatic poetry, wliere something like illusion or 
momentary belief is to be produced, the mind 
requires an objective possibility, a capacity of real 
existence, not only in all the separate portions of 
the imagined story, but in their coherency and 
relation to a common whole. Whatever is obviously 
incongruous, whatever shocks our previous know¬ 
ledge of possibility, destroys to a certain extent 
that acquiescence in the fiction, which it is the 
true business of the fiction to produce. But the 
case is not the same in sucli poems as Lycidas. 
They pretend to no credibility, they aim at no 
illusion; they are read witli the willing abandon¬ 
ment of the imagination to a W'aking dream, and 
require only that general possibility, that com¬ 
bination of images which common experience does 
not I’eject as incompatible, without which the fancy 
of the poet would be only like that of the lunatic. 
And it had been so usual to blend sacred with 
mythological personages in allegory, that no one 
probably in Milton’s age would have been struck 
by tiie objection. • 

' 62. The Allegro and Penseroso are perhaps 
more familiar to us than any part of the writings of 
Milton. They satisfy the critics, and they delight 
mankind. The choice of images is so judicious, 
their succession so rapid, the allusions are so various 
and pleasing, the leading distinction of the poems 
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is so felicitously maintained, the versification is so 
animated, that we may place them at the head of 
that long series of descriptive poems which our 
language has to boast. It may be added, as in the 
greater part of Milton’s writings, that they are 
sustained at an uniform pitch, with few blemishes 
of expression and scarce any feebleness; a striking 
contrast, in this respect, to all the contemporaneous 
poetry, except perhaj)s that of Waller. Johnson 
has thought, that while there is no mirth in his 
melancholy, he can detect some melancholy in his 
mirth. This seems to be too strongly put j but it 
may be said that his Allegro is rather cheerful than 
gay, and that even his cheerfulness is not always 
without effort. In these poems he is indebted to 
Fletcher, to Burton, to Browne, to AVithers, and 
probably to more of our early versifiers ; for he 
was a great collector of sweets from those wild 
flowers. 

G3. The Ode on the Nativity, far less popular 
than most of the poetry of Milton, is perhaps the 
finest in the English language. A grandeur, a 
simplicity, a breadth of manner, an imagination at 
once elevated and restrained by the subject, reign 
throughout it. If Pindar is a model of lyric 
poetry, it would be hard to name any other ode 
so truly Piridaric; but more has naturally been 
derived from the Scriptures. Of the other short 
poems, that on the death of the Marchioness of 
Winchester deserves particular mention. It is 
pity that the first lines arc bad, and the last much 
worse; for rarely can we find more feeling or 
beauty than in some other passages. 

L L 2 
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64. The sonnets of Milton have obtained of 
late years the admiration of all real lovers of 
poetry. Johnson has been as impotent to fix the 
public taste in this instance as in his other criti¬ 
cisms on the smaller poems of the author of 
Paradise Lost. Tliesc sonnets arc indeed un¬ 
equal ; the expression is sometimes harsh, and 
sometimes obscure j sometimes too much of pe¬ 
dantic allusion interferes with the sentiment, nor 
am I reconciled to his frequent deviations from 
the best Italian structure. But such blemishes 
are lost in the majestic simplicity, the holy calm, 
that ennoble many of these short compositions. 

65. Many anonymous songs, many popular lays, 
both of Scotish and English minstrelsy, were 
poured forth in this period of the seventeenth 
century. Those of Scotland became, after the 
union of the crowns, and the consequent ces¬ 
sation of rude border frays, less warlike than 
before ; they are still however imaginative, 
pathetic and natural. It is pi-obable that the 
best are a little older; but tlieir date is seldom 
determinable with much precision. The same 
may be said of the English ballads, which, so far 
as of a merely popular nature, appear, by their 
style and other circumstances, to belong more 
frequently to the reign of James I. than any other 
period. 
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Latin Poets of France‘ -A/ut other Countries' - Of England — Mat /— 

66. Fjiance, in the latter i)art of the sixteenth Latin poets 

Qf PlftllCt*. 

century, had been remarkably fruitful of Latin 
j)oetry; it was the pride of her scholars, and 
sometimes of her statesmen. In the age that we 
have now in review, we do now find so many 
conspicuous names ; but the custom of academical 
institutions, and especially of the seminaries con¬ 
ducted by the Jesuits, kept up a facility of Latin 
versification, which it was by no means held pe¬ 
dantic or ridiculous to exhibit in riper years. The 
French enumerate several with praise, Guijon, 
Bourbon, (Borbonius) whom some have compared • 

with the best of the preceding century, and among 
whose poems that on the death of Henry IV. is 
reckoneil the best, Cerisantes, ecpial, as some of 
his admirers think, to Sarbievius, and superior, as 
others presume, to Horace, and Petavius, who 
having solaced his leisure hours with Greek and 
Hebrew, as well as Latin veisification, has ob¬ 
tained in the last the general suffrage of critics.* 

* Baillet, Jugemens dcs S^a- it. He praises three lyrists, Casi- 
vans, has criticised all these and mir, Magdelciiet and Cerisantes; 
several more, llapin’s opinion on the two latter being French. Sar- 
Latiu poetry is entitled to much bieiiski a dc Televation inais sans 
regard from his own excellence in purete ; Magdelenet est pur mais 
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I can speak of none of these from direct know¬ 
ledge, except of Borboniiis, wliose Dirm on the 
death of Henry have not appeared to my judg¬ 
ment deserving of so much eulogy. 

Gj. The Germans wrote much in Latin, especi¬ 
ally in the earlier decads of this period. Melissus 
Schedius, not undistinguished in Jiis native tongue, 
might liave been mentioned as a Latin poet in the 
last volume, since most of his compositions were 
published in the sixteenth century. In Italy we 
have not many conspicuous names. The bad taste 
that infested the school of Marini, spread also, 
according to Tiraboschi, over Latin poetry. Martial, 
Lucan and Claudian became in their eyes better 
models than Catullus and Virgil. Baillet, or rather 
those whom he copies, and among whom Rossi, 
author of the Pinacotheca Virorum illustrium, 
undfcr the name of Erythraeus, a profuse and indis- 
criminating panegyrist, for the most part, of his 
contemporaries, furnishes the chief materials, 
bestows praise on Cesarini, and Querenghi, whom 
even Tiraboschi selects from the crowd, and Maffei 
Barberini, best known as pope Urban VIII. 

68. Holland stood at the head of Europe in this 
line of poetry. Grotius has had the reputation of 
writing with spirit, elegance and imagination. But 
he is excelled by Heinsius, whose elegies, still 
more than his hexameters, may be ranked high in 


sans elevation. Cerisantes a joint 
duns ses odes I’lm et Tautre; car 
il ecrit nobiement, ct d’lm style 
ussez pur. Apres tout, il n’a pus 
tant de feui quo Cusimir, Jequel 
avoit bien de i’esprit, et de cet es¬ 


prit heureux qui fait les poetes. 
Bucanan a des odes dignes de Tan- 
tiqiiitd, mills il a de grandes inega- 
lites par Ic mfdange de son canic- 
tcre qui n’est pas asscz uni. Re¬ 
flexions sur la Poctique, p, S208. 
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modern Latin. The habit, however, of classical 
imitation has so much weakened all individual ori¬ 
ginality in these versifiers, that it is often difficult 
to distinguish them, or to pronounce of any twenty 
lines tliat they might not have been written by 
some otlicr author. Compare for example the 
elegies of Buchanan with those of Ileinsius, wher¬ 
ever there arc no proper names to guide us j a 
more finished and continued elegance belongs on 
the whole, (as at least I should say) to the latter, 
but in a short passage this may not be perceptible, 
and I believe few would guess with much confi¬ 
dence between the two. Heinsius however, like 
most of the Dutch, is remarkably fond of a poly¬ 
syllabic close in the pentameter ; at least in his 
Juvenilia, which, notwithstanding their title, are 
perhaps better than his later productions. As it is 
not necessary to make a distinct head for the Latin 
drama, we may here advert to a tragedy by Heinsius, 
Herodes Infanticida. This has been the subject 
of a critique by Balzac, for the most part very 
favourable ; and it certainly contains some highly 
beautiful passages. Perhaps the description of the 
Virgin’s feelings on the nativity, though praised by 
Balzac, and exquisitely classical in diction, is not 
quite in the best taste.* 

* Oculosque nunc hue pavida nunc illuc jacit, 

Intcrquc inatrcm vir^^ineniqiie hacrent adhuc 
Sus])ensa niatris gaiuiia, ac trepidus piiclor. 

* * * H.'epe, cum blandus puer 

Aut a soporc languidas jactqt inaniis, 

Tciierisquc labris pectus iiitactuin petit, 

Virginca snbitus ora perfundit rubor, 

Laudcmquc inatris virginis crimen putat. 

A critique on the poems of Retrospective Review, vol.i. p.49.; 
Heinsius will be found in the but notwithstanding the laudatory 

L L 4 
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69 .' Sidonius Hoschius, a Flemish Jesuit, is ex¬ 
tolled by Baillet and his authorities. But another 
of the same order, Casimir Safbicvius, a Pole, is 
far better known, and, in lyric poetry, which he 
almost exclusively cultivated, obtained a much 
higher reputation. He had lived some years at 
Rome, and is full of Romatv allusion. He had 
read Horace, as Sannazarius had Virgil, and Hein- 
sius Ovid, till the style and tone became sponta¬ 
neous, but he has more of centonism than the other 
two. Yet while he constantly reminds us of Horace, 
it is with as constant an inferiority ; we feel that 
his Rome was not the same Rome, that Urban 
VIII. was not Augustus, nor the Polish victories 
on the Danube like those of the sons of Livia. 
Hence his flattery of the great, though not a step 
beyond that of his master, seems rather more dis¬ 
pleasing, because we have it only on his word that 
they were truly great. Sarbievius seldom rises high 
or pours out an original feeling ; but he is free from 
conceits, never becomes prosaic, and knows how to 
put in good language the common-places with 
which his subject happens to furnish him. He is, 
to a certain degree, in Latin poetry what Chiabrera 
is in Italian, but does not deserve so high a place. 
Sarbievius was perhaps the first who succeeded 
much in the Alcaic stanza, which the earlier poets 


Spirit, which is for the most part judge of lialiii verse. The suf- 
too indiseriniiijatiiig in that public frages of those who were so, in fa- 
cation, the reviewer has not done vour of this Batavian poet, are col- 
justice to ITcinsiiis, and hardly lectcd by Baillet. n, 1482. 
seems, perhaps, a very competent 
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seem to avoid, or to use unskilfully. But he has 
many unwarrantable licences in his metre, and even 
false quantities, as is common to the great majori^ 
of these Latin versifiers. 

70 . Gaspar Barlmus had as high a name, perh.aps, 
as any Latin poet of this age. His rhythm is indeed 
excellent, but if he ever rises to other excellence, 
I have not lighted on the passages. A greater 
equality I have never found than in Barlaius ; 
nothing is bad, nothing is striking. It was the 
practice with Dutchmen on their marriage to 
purchase cpithalamiums in hexameter verse; and 
the muse of Barlmus was in request. These nup¬ 
tial songs are of course about Pcleus and Thetis, or 
similar [)ersonagcs, interspersed with fitting praises 
of the bride and bridegroom. Such poetry is not 
likely to rise high. The cpicedia, or funend la¬ 
mentations, paid for by the heir, are little, if at all, 
better than the epithalamia ; and the panegyrical 
effusions on public or ])rivatc events rather worse. 
The elegies of Barlaeus, as we generally find, are 
superior to the hexameters ; he has here the same 
smoothness of versification, and a graceful gaiety 
which gives us pleasure. In some of his elegies 
and epistles he counterfeits the Ovidian style ex¬ 
tremely well, so that they might pass for those of 
his model. Still there is an equability, a recurrence 
of trivial thoughts and forms, which in truth is too 
much characteristic of modern Latin to be a re¬ 
proach to Barlseus. He uses the polysyllabic ter¬ 
mination less than earlier Dutch poets. One of 
the epithalamia of Barkens, it may be observed 
before we leave liim, is entitled Paradisus, and 
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recounts the nuptials of Adam and Ev'e. It is 
possible that Milton may have seen this; the 
fourth book of the Paradise Lost compresses the 
excessive diffuseness of Parlmus, but the ideas are 
in great measure the same. Yet since this must 
naturally be the case, we cannot presume imitation. 
That Milton availed himself of all the poetry he 
had read, we cannot doubt; if Lauder had pos¬ 
sessed as much learning as malignity, he might 
have made out his case (such as it would have 
been), without having recourse to his own stupid 
forgeries. Few of the poems of liarlaLHis are so 
redundant as this ; he has the gift of stringing 
together mythological parallels and descriptive 
poetry without stint, and his discretion does not 
inform him where to stop. 

71. The eight books of Sylvm by Balde, a 
German ecclesiastic, are extolled by Baillet and 
Bouterwek far above their value; the odes are 
tumid and unclassical; yet some have called him 
equal to Horace. IJcinsius tried his skill in Greek 
verse. His Pephis Gra?corum Ej)igrammatum 
was published in 1G13. These are what our 
schoolboys would call very indifferent in point of 
elegance, and, as I should conceive, of accuracy: 
articles and expletives (as they used to be happily 
called), are perpetually employed for the sake of 
the metre, not of the sense. 

72. Scotland might perha[)s compete with Hol¬ 
land in this as well as in the preceding age. In 
the Delitiae Poetarum Scotorum, published in 1637 
by Arthur Jonston, we find about an equal produce 
of each century, the whole number being thirty- 
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seven. Those of Jonston himself, and some chap. 
elegies by Scot of Scotstarvet, arc among the best. 

The Scots certainly wrote Latin with a good ear 
and considerable elegance of phrase. ' A sort of 
critical controversy was carried on in the last cen¬ 
tury as to the versions of the psalms by Buchanan 
and Jonston. Though the national honour may 
seem equally secure by the superiority of either, 
it has, I believe, been usual in Scotland to maintain 
the older poet against all the world. I am never¬ 
theless inclined to think that Jonston’s psalms, all 
of which are in elegiac metre, do not fall short of 
those of Buchanan, either in elegance of style or 
in correctness of Latinity. In the 137th, with 
which Buchanan has taken much pains, he may be 
allowed the preference, but not at a great interval, 
and he has attained this superiority by too much 
diffuseness. 


73 . Nothing good, and hardly tolerable, in a owin’sKpi- 
poetical sense, had appeared in Latin verse among 
ourselves till this period. Owen’s epigrams, (Au- 
doeni Epigrammata,) a well-known collection, were 
published in I 607 ; unequal enough, they are some¬ 
times neat and more often witty : but they scarcely 
aspire to the name of poetry. Alabaster, a man A]»lja$ter'9 
of recondite Hebrew learning, published in 1632 
his tragedy of Roxana, which, as he tells us, was 
written about forty years before for one night’s 


representation, probably at college, but had been 
lately piinted by some plagiary as his own. He 
forgets however to inform the reader, and thus 
lays himself open to some recrimination, that his 
tragedy is very largely borrowed from the Dalida 
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' centiny. * The story, the characters, the incidents, 
almost every successive scene, many thoughts, de¬ 
scriptions and images, are taken from this oi'iginal; 
but it is a very free translation, or rather differs 
from what can be called a translation. The tra¬ 
gedy of Groto is shortened, and Alabaster has 
thrown much into another form, besides intro¬ 
ducing much of his own. The jdot is full of all 
the accumulated horror and slaughter in wliich 
the Italians delighted on their stage. I rather 
prefer the original tragedy. Alabaster has spirit 
and fire with some degree of skill; but his notion 
of tragic style is of the “ King Cambyse.s’ vein”; 
lie is inflated and hyperbolical to excess, which is 
not the case with Groto. 


May's Siip- 
pkMUi’Ilt to 
Lucan. 


74 . lJut the first Latin poetry whicli England 
can vaunt is May’s Supplement to Lucan, in seven 
books, which cany down the history of the Phar- 
salia to the death of Ctesar. This is not only a 
very spirited poem, but, in many places at least, 
an excellent imitation. The versification, though 
it frequently reminds us of his model, is somewhat 
more negligent. May seems rarely to fall into 
Lucan’s tumid extravagances, or to emulate his 
philosophical grandeur; but tlie narration is almost 
as impetuous and rapid, the images as thronged ; 
and sometimes we have rather a happy imitation 


* I iiiii indebted for tlie know¬ 
ledge of this to a njaniiscript note 
I found in the copj; of Alabaster’s 
Koxana in the British Museum: 
Hand inultum abest hrec tragedia a 
pura versione tragedia: Italiciu Lu- 
dovici Groti Casci Hadriensis cui 


tituliis Dalida. This induced me 
lo read the tragedy of Groto, which 
1 had not previously done. 

The title of Roxana runs thus: 
Roxana tragedia a plagiarii ungui* 
bus vindicata aiicta ct agnita ab 
autore Oul. Alabastro. Lond.1632. 
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of the ingenious sophisms Lucan is apt to employ, chap. 
The death of Cato and that of Cmsar are among 
the passages well worthy of praise. In some lines 
on Cleopatra’s intrigue with Ca?sar, being married 
to her brother, he has seized, with felicitous effect, 
not only the broken cadences, but the love of moral 
paradox we find in Lucan.* 

75 . Many of the Latin poems of Milton were Milton’s 
written in early life, some even at the age of poems, 
seventeen. Ilis name, and the just curiosity of 
mankind to trace the development of a mighty 
genius, would naturally attract our regard. They 
are in themselves full of classical elegance, of 
thoughts natural and pleasing, of a diction culled 
with taste from the gardens of ancient poetry, of a 
versification remarkably well-cadenccd and grateful 
to the ear. There is in them, without a marked 


originality, which Latin verse can rarely admit but 
at the price of some incorrectness or impropriety, 
a more individual display of the poet’s mind than 
we usually find. “ In the elegies,” it is said by 
Warton, a very competent judge of Latin poetry, 
“ Ovid was })rofessedly Milton’s model for language 


and versification. 


They are not however a per¬ 


petual and uniform tissue of Ovidian phraseology. 


With Ovid in view he has an original manner and 


character of his own, which exhihit a remarkable 


-Nuc crimen incsse 

C^onciibitii iiiiniuin tali, Cleopatra, putabiuit 
Qiii l^tolemreoriiin tliaianios, consiictfujiie jura 
Inccsto; noverc domus, fratreni(|iie sorori 
Conjngio junctani, sacra; sub nuniiiu; ta;ila: 

Majus adultcrio delictum ; turpiiis i.sset, 

Qiiis credat ? justi ad thalamo.s Cleopatra niariti, 
Utqiio minus lecto peccaret, adultcra facta cst. 
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perspicuity of contexture, a native facility and 
fluency. Nor does his observation of Roman 
models oppress or destroy our great poet’s inherent 
powers of invention and sentiment. I value these 
pieces as much for their fancy and genius as for 
their style and expression. That Ovid, among the 
Latin poets, was Milton’s favourite, appears not 
only from his elegiac but his hcxametric poetry. 
The versification of our author’s hexameters has 
yet a different structure from that of the Meta¬ 
morphoses : Milton’s is more clear, intelligible, and 
flowing; less desultory, less familiar, and less em¬ 
barrassed, with a frequent recurrence of periods. 
Ovid is at once rapid and abrupt.”* Why Warton 
should have at once supposed Ovid to be Milton’s 
favourite model in hexameters, and yet so totally 
different as he represents him to be, seems hard to 
say. The structure of our poet’s hexameters is 
much more Virgilian, nor do I see the least re¬ 
semblance in them to the manner of Ovid. These 
Latin poems of Milton bear some traces of juveni¬ 
lity, but, for the most part, such as please us for 
that very reason ; it is the spring-time of an ardent 
and brilliant fancy, before the slern and sour spirit 
of polemical puritan ism had gained entrance into 
his mind, the voice of the Allegro and of Comus. 

* Warton's essay on the Latin poetry of Milton, inserted at Icnstli 
in Todd*s edition. 
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1()00 TO 1650. 

Sect. I. 

ON THE ITALIAN AND SPANISH DRAMA. 

Character of the Ilalian Theatre hi this Age — Bonarelli — The Spanish 
Theatre — Calderon — Appreciation of his ^Icrils as a Dramatic Poet, 


1 . The Italian theatre, if we should believe one of 
its historians, fell into total decay during the whole 
course of the seventeenth century, though the 
number of dramatic jiieces of various kinds was 
by no means small. He makes a sort of apology 
for inserting in a copious list of dramatic perform¬ 
ances any that appeared after I6OO, and stops en¬ 
tirely with 1650.* But in this he seems hardly to 
have done justice to a few, wliich, if not of remark¬ 
able excellence, might be selected from the rest. 
Andreini is perhaps best known by name in Eng¬ 
land, and that for one only of his eighteen dramas, 
the Adamo, wliich has been supposed, on too pre¬ 
carious grounds, to have furnished the idea of 
Paradise Lost in the original form, as it was planned 
by its great author. The Adamo was first pub- 
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* Riccoboni, Hist, du Theatre Italian, vol. i. 
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lished in 1G13, and afterwards with amplification 
in 1041. It is denominated “A Sacred Repre¬ 
sentation and, as Andreini was a player by pro¬ 
fession, must be presumed to have been brought 
upon the stage. It is however asserted by Ricco- 
boni, that those who wrote regular tragedies did 
not cause them to be represented j probably he 
might liave scrupled to give that epithet to the 
Adamo. Ilaylcy and Walker have leckoned it a 
composition of considerable beauty. 

2. The majority of Italian tragedies in the seven¬ 
teenth century were taken, like the Adamo, from 
sacred subjects, including sucli as ecclesiastical 
legends abundantly sup})lied. Few of these gave 
sufficient scope, cither by action or character, for 
the diversity of excitement which the stage de¬ 
mands. Tragedies more truly deserving that name 
were the Solimano of Ronarelli, the Tancredi of 
Campeggio, the Demetrius of Rocco, which Salfi 
prefers to the rest, and the Aristodemo of Carlo 
de Dottori. A drama by Testi, LTsola di Alcina, 
had some reputation; but in this, which the title 
betrays not to be a legitimate tragedy, he intro¬ 
duced musical airs, and thus trod on the boundaries 
of a rival art.* It has been suggested, with no in¬ 
considerable probability, that in her passion for the 
meloJrame Italy lost all relish for the graver tone 
of tragedy. Music, 'at least the music of the opera, 
conspired with many more important circumstances 
to spread an effeminacy over the public character. 

* Salfi, Continuation dc Cin- in 1829 a short essay on the Italian 
guenc, vol. xii. cliap. 9.. Besides stsigc, Saggio Storico-Critico ticihi 
tliis larger work, Salfi published Comincdia Italiann. 
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3. The pastoral drama had always been allied 
to musical sentiment, even though it might be with¬ 
out accompaniment. The feeling it inspired was 
nearly that of the opera. In this style we find one 
imitation of Tasso and Guarini, inferior in most 
qualities, yet deserving some regard, and once 
popular even with the critics of Italy. This was 
the Filli di Sciro of Bonarelli, published at Fer¬ 
rara, a city already fallen into the hands of priests, 
but round whose deserted palaces the traditions of 
poetical glory still lingered, in I607, and repre¬ 
sented by an academy in the same place soon 
afterwards. It passed through numerous editions, 
and was admired, even beyond the Alps, during the 
whole century, and perhaps still longer. It dis¬ 
plays much of the bad taste and affectation of that 
period. Bonarelli is as strained in the construction 
of his story and in his characters, as he is in his 
style. Celia, the heroine of this pastoral, struggles 
with a double love, the original idea, as he might 
truly think, of his drama, which he wrote a long 
dissertation in order to justify. It is however far 
less conformable to the truth of nature than to the 
sophisticated society for which he wi'ote. A wanton 
capricious court lady might perhaps waver, with 
some warmth of inclination towards both, between 
two lovers, “ Alme delf alma raia,” as Celia calls 
them, and be very willing to possess either. But 
what is morbid in moral affection seldom creates 
.sympathy, or is fit either for narrative poetry or 
the stage. Bonarelli’s diction is studied and po¬ 
lished to the highest degree j and though its false 
refinement and affected graces often displease us, 
VOL. in. M ai 
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the real elegance of insulated passages makes us 
pause to admire. In harmony and sweetness of 
sound he seems fully equal to his predecessors, Tasso 
and Guarini; but he has neither the pathos of the 
one, nor the fertility of the other. The language 
and turn of thought seems, more than in the Pastor 
Fido, to be that of the opera, wanting indeed 
nothing but the intermixture of air to be perfectly 
adapted to music. Its great reputation, which even 
Cresciinbeni does his utmost to keep up, proves the 
decline of good taste in Italy, and the lateness of 
its revival.* 

4. A new fashion which sprung up about 1620, 
both marks the extinction of a taste for genuine 
tragedy, and by furnishing a substitute, stood in 
the way of its revival. Translations from Spanish 
tragedies and tragi-coinedies, those of Lope de 
Vega and his successors, replaced the native muse 
of Italy. These were in prose and in three acts, 
irregular of course, and with very different cha¬ 
racteristics from those of the Italian school. “ The 
very name of tragedy,” says Riccoboni, “ became 
unknown in our country; the motisters which 
usurped the place did not pretend to that glorious 
title. Tragi-comedies rendered from the Spanish, 
such as Life is a Dream (of Calderon), the 
Samson, the Guest of Stone, and others of the 
same class, were the popular ornaments of the 
Italian stage.” t 


* Istorja della volgar Pocsia, 47. The extemporaneous comedy 
iv, 147. He places tlie Filli di was called commedia deir arte. 
Sciro next to the Aniinta. “ It consisted/’ says Salii, “ in a 

-|- Hist, dll Theatre Itnlien, i, mere sketch or plan of a dramatic 
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5. The extemporaneous comedy had always 
been the amusement of the Italian populace," not 
to say of all who wished to unbend their minds. 
An epoch in this art was made in I6II by Fla- 
minio Scala, who first published the outline or 
canvas of a series of these pieces, the dialogue 
being of course reserved for the ingenious per¬ 
formers.* This outline was not quite so short as 
that sometimes given in Italian play-bills; it ex¬ 
plained the drift of each actor’s part in the scene, 
but without any distinct hint of what he was to 
say. The construction of these fables is censured 
by Kiccoboni as both weak and licentious; but it 
would not be reasonable to expect that it should 
be otlierwise. The talent of the actors supplied 
the deficiency of writers. A certain quickness of 
wit, and tact in catching the shades of manner, 
comparatively rare among us, are widely diffused 
in Italy. It would be, we may well suspect, 
impossible to establish an extemporaneous theatre 
in England w^hich should not be stupidly vulgar, t 
But Bergamo sent out many Harlequins, and 


composition, the parts in whicli 
having been hardly shadowed out 
were assigned to ditterent actors 
who were to develop them in ex- 
teinpornncous dialogue. Such a 
sketch wus called a sccni'irio, con¬ 
taining the subject of each scene, 
and those of Flaminio Scala were 
celebrated. Saggio Storico-Oi- 
tico, p. 38, The pantomime, as it 
exists among us, is tiie descendant 
of this extemporaneous cojnedy, 
but with little of the wit and spirit 
of its progenitor. 


* Salfi. p,40. 

f Tills is only meant as to dia¬ 
logue and as to the public stage. 
Tlie talent of a .single actor, like 
the late diaries Matlicws, is not 
an exception ; but even the power 
of strictly extemporaneous comedy, 
with the agreeable poignancy that 
the minor theatre require.s, is not 
wanting among some whose sta¬ 
tion and habits of life restrain its 
exercise to the most private circles. 
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Venice many Pantalons. They were respected, 
as brilliant wit ought to be. The emperor Ma¬ 
thias ennobled Cccchini, a famous Harlequin, who 
was Jiowevcr a man of letters. These actors some¬ 
times took the plot of old comedies as their out¬ 
line, and disfigured them, so as hardly to be 
known, by their extemporaneous dialogue.* 

6. Lope de Vega was at the height of his glory 
at the beginning of this century. Perhaps the 
majority of his dramas fall within it j but enough 
has been said on the subject in the last volume. 
IIis contemporaries and immediate successors 
were exceedingly numerous; the effulgence of 
dramatic literature in Spain corresponding exactly 
in time to that of England. Several are named 
by Bouterwek and Velasquez; but one only, Pedro 
Calderon de la Barca, must be permitted to arrest 
us. This celebrated man was born in iGOO, and 
died in 1683. From an early age till after the 
middle of the century when he entered the 
church, he contributed, with a fertility only 
eclipsed by that of Lope, a long list of tragic, 
historic, comic, and tragi-comic dramas to the 
Spanish stage. In the latter period of his life, he 


* Riccoboni, Hist, dii Theatre 
Italicp. Salfi, xii. 518. An ela¬ 
borate disquisition on the extem¬ 
poraneous coinetlyby Mr. Panizzi, 
in the Foreign Review for 1829, 
(not the Foreign Quarterly, but one 
early cxtinguislied) derives it from 
the miuies and Atcllanian come¬ 
dies of ancient Italy, tracing them 
through the middle ages. The 
point seems sufficiently proved. 
The last company of performers in 


tiiis old, though plebeian, family 
existed within about thirty years 
in Lombardy ; a friend of mine at 
that time witnessed the last of the 
Harlequins. I need hardly say 
that this character was not a mere 
skipper over the stage, as we have 
seen him, but a very honest and 
lively young Bcrgamas(^uc. The 
plays of Gasparo Gozzi, if plays 
they are, are mere hints to guide 
the wit of extemporaneous actors. 
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confined himself to the religious pieces, called chap. 
Autos Sacramentales. Of these 97 are published 
in the collective edition of I 726 , besides 127 of 
his regular plays. In one year, 1635, it is said 
that twelve of his comedies appeared. But the 
authenticity of so large a number has been ques¬ 
tioned ; he is said to have given a list of his sacred 
plays, at the age of eighty, consisting of only 68. 

No collection was published by himself. Some of 
his comedies, in the Spanish sense, it may be 
observed, turn more or less on religious subjects, 
as their titles show: El Purgatorio de San Pa¬ 
tricio— La Devocion de la Cruz—Judas Macca¬ 
beus — I^a Cisma de Inghilterra. He did not 
dislike contemporary subjects. In El Sitio de 
Breda, we have Spinola, Nassau and others then 
living on the scene. Calderon’s metre is gene¬ 
rally trochaic, of eight or seven syllables, not 
always rhyming; but verses de arte mayor, as 
they were called, or anapaestic lines of eleven or 
twelve syllables, and also hendccasyllablcs fre¬ 
quently occur. 

7 . The comedies, those properly so called, de Hiscomc- 
capa y espada, which represent manners, arc full of 
incident, but not perhaps crowded so as to produce 
any confusion; the characters have nothing very 
salient, but express the sentiments of gentlemen 
with frankness and spirit. We find in every one a 
picture of Spain ; gallantry, jealousy, quick resent¬ 
ment of insult, sometimes deep revenge. The 
language of Calderon is not unfrcquently poetical, 
even in these lighter dramas, but hyperbolical 
figures and insipid conceits deform its beauty. The 

mm3 
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gracioso, or witty servant, is an unfailing personage j 
Ibiit I do not know, (my reading however being 
extremely limited) that Calderon displays much 
brilliancy or liveliness in his sallies. 

8. The plays of Calderon required a good deal 
of theatrical apparatus, unless the good nature of 
the audience dispensed with it. But this kind of 
comedy must have led to sccnical improvements. 
They seem to contain no indecency, nor do the 
intrigues ever become criminal, at least in effect; 
most of the ladies indeed are unmarried. Yet they 
have been severely censured by later critics on the 
score of their morality, which is no doubt that of 
the stage, but considerably purified in comparison 
with the Italian and French of the sixteenth century. 
Calderon seems to bear no resemblance to any 
English writer of his age, except, in a certain degree, 
to Beaumont and Fletcher. And as he wants their 
fertility of wit and humour, we cannot, 1 presume, 
place the best of his comedies on a level with even the 
second class of theirs. But I should speak perhaps 
with more reserve of an author, very few of whose 
plays I have read, and with whose language I 
am very imperfectly acquainted ; nor should I have 
ventured so far, if the opinion of many European 
critics had not seemed to warrant my frigid charac¬ 
ter of one who has sometimes been so much 
applauded. 

9- Ea Vida cs Sueno rises, in its subject as well 
as style, above the ordinary comedies of Calderon. 
Basilius, king of Poland, a deep philosopher, has 
by consulting the stars had the misfortune of ascer¬ 
taining that his unborn son Sigismund would be 
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under some extraordinary influences of evil passion. 
He resolves in consequence to conceal his birth, 
and to bring him up in a horrible solitude, where, 
it hardly appears why, he is laden with chains, and 
covered with skins of beasts, receiving meantime 
ah excellent education, and becoming able to con¬ 
verse on every subject, though destitute of all 
society but that of his keeper Clotaldo. The 
inheritance of the crown of Poland is supposed to 
have devolved on Astolfo, duke of Moscovy, or 
on his cousin Estrella, who, as daughter of an elder 
branch, contests it with him. The play opens by 
a scene, in which llosaura, a Moscovite lady, who 
having been betrayed by Astolfo, has fled to Poland 
in man’s attire, descends the almost impassable 
precipices which overhang the small castle wherein 
Sigismund is confined. This scene and that in 
which he first appears, are impressive and full of 
beauty, even now that we are become accustomed 
in excess to these theatrical wonders. Clotaldo 
discovers the prince in conversation with a stranger, 
who by the king’s general order must be detained, 
and probably for death. A circumstance leads him 
to believe that this stranger is his son; but the 
Castilian loyalty ti’ansfcrred to Poland forbids him 
to hesitate in obeying his instructions. The king, 
however, who has fortunately determined to release 
his son, and try an experiment upon the force of 
the stars, coming in at this time, sets llosaura at 
liberty. 

10. In the next act Sigismund, who, by the help 
of a sleeping potion, has been conveyed to the 
palace, wakes in a bed of down, and in the midst 
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of royal splendour. He has little difficulty in 
understanding his new condition, but preserves a 
not unnatural resentment of his former treatment. 
The malign stars prevail; he treats Astolfo with 
the utmost arrogance, reviles and threatens his 
father, throws one of his servants out of the window, 
attempts the life of Clotaldo and the honour of 
Rosaura. Tlie king, more convinced than ever of 
the truth of astrology, directs another soporific 
fraught to be administered ; and in the next scene 
we find the prince again in his prison. Clotaldo, 
once more at his side, persuades him that his late 
royalty has passed in a dream, wisely observing 
however that asleep or awake we should alwaj'^s do 
what is right. 

11. Sigismund, after some philosophical reflec¬ 
tions, prepares to submit to the sad reality which 
has displaced his vision. But in the third act, an 
unforeseen event recalls him to the world. The 
army, become acquainted with his rights, and in¬ 
dignant that the king should transfer them to 
Astolfo, break into his prison, and place him at 
their head. Clotaldo expects nothing but death. 
A new revolution, however, has taken place. Si¬ 
gismund, corrected by the dismal consequences of 
giving way to passion in his former dream, and 
appiehending a similar waking once more, has sud¬ 
denly overthrown the sway of the sinister constel¬ 
lations that had enslaved him j he becomes gene¬ 
rous, mild, and master of himself; and the only 
pretext for his disinheritance being removed, it is 
easy that he should be reconciled to his father, that 
Astolfo, abandoning a kingdom he can no longer 
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claim, should espouse the injured Rosaura, and 
that the reformed prince should become the hus¬ 
band of Estrella. The incidents which chiefly 
relate to these latter characters, have been omitted 
in this slight analysis. 

12. This tragi-comedy presents a moral not so 
contemptible in the age of Calderon, as it may now 
appear ; tliat the stars may influence our will, but 
do not oblige it. If we could extract an allegori¬ 
cal meaning from the chimeras of astrology, and 
deem the stars but names for the circumstances of 
birth and fortune which affect the character as well 
as condition of every man, but yield to the perse¬ 
vering energy of self-correction, we might see in 
this fable the shadow of a permanent and valuable 
truth. As a play it deserves considerable praise ; 
the events are surprizing without excessive impro¬ 
bability, and succeed each other without confusion; 
the thoughts are natural and poetically expressed; 
and it requires on the whole less allowance for the 
difterent standard of national taste than is usual in 
the Spanish drama. 

13. A Secreto agravio sccreta vengan 9 a is a do¬ 
mestic tragedy which turns on a common story — 
a lursband’s revenge on one whom he erroneously 
believes to be still a favoured, and who had been 
once an accepted lover. It is something like 
Tancred and Sigismunda, except that the lover is 
killed instead of the husband. The latter puts 
him to death secretly, which gives name to the 
play. He afterwards sets fire to his own house, 
and in the confusion designedly kills his wife. A 
friend communicates the fact to his sovereign Se- 
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bastian king of Portugal, who applauds what has 
been done. It is an atrocious play, and speaks 
terrible things as to the state of public sentiment 
in Spain, but abounds with interesting and touching 
passages. 

14. It has been objected to Calderon, and the 
following defence of Bouterwek seems very in- 
sulHcicnt, that his servants converse in a poetical 
style like their masters. “ The spirit, on these par¬ 
ticular occasions,” says that judicious but lenient 
critic, “ must not be misunderstood. The servants 
in Calderon’s comedies always imitate the language 
of their masters. In most cases they express them¬ 
selves like the latter, in the natural language of 
real life, and often divested of that colouring of the 
ideas, without which a dramatic work ceases to be 
a poem. But whenever romantic gallantry speaks 
in the language of tenderness, admiration or flat¬ 
tery, then, according to Spanish custom, every 
idea becomes a metaphor ; and Calderon, who was 
a thorough Spaniard, seized these opportunities to 
give the reins to his fancy, and to suffer it to take 
a bold lyric flight beyond the boundaries of na¬ 
ture. On such occasions tlie most extravagant 
metaphoric language, in the style of the Italian 
Marinists, did not appear unnatural to a Spanish 
audience *, and even Calderon himself had for that 
style a particular fondness, to the gratification of 
which he sacrificed a chaster taste. It was his 
ambition to become a more refined Lope de Vega 
or a Spanish Marini. Thus in his play, Bien ven- 
gas mal, si vengas solo, a waiting maid, addressing 
her young mistress who has risen in a gay humour. 
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says—‘ Aurora would not have done wrong had she chap. 
slumbered that morning in her snowy crystal, for 
that the sight of her mistress’s charms would suffice 
to draw aside the curtains from the couch of Sol.* 

She adds that, using a Spanish idea, ‘it might 
then indeed be said that the sun had risen in her 
lady’s eyes.’ Valets, on the like occasion, speak 
in the same style ; and when lovers address com¬ 
pliments to their mistresses, and these reply in the 
same sti’ain, the play of far-fetched metaphors is 
aggravated by antitheses to a degree which is in¬ 
tolerable to any but a Spanish-formed taste. But 
it must not be forgotten that this language of gal¬ 
lantry was in Calderon’s time spoken by the 
fashionable world, and that it was a vernacular 
property of the ancient national poetry.” * What is 
this but to confess that Calderon had not genius to 
raise himself above his age, and that he can be read 
only as a “ Triton of the minnows ; ” one who is 
great but in comparison with his neighbours ? It 
will not convert bad writing into good to tell us, 
as is perpetually done, that we must place ourselves 
in the author’s position, and make allowances for 
the taste of his age, or the temper of his nation. 

All this is true, relatively to the author himself^ 
and may bo pleaded against a condemnation of his 
talents; but the excuse of the man is not that of 
the work. 

15. The fame of Calderon has been latterly iiis merit* 
revived in Europe through the praise or some over-rated. 

* P. 507. It has I)cen ingcnii dramas is a parody on that of their 
ously hinted in the Quarterly Rc- masters, and designed to make it 
view, vol, XXV., that the high-flown ridiculous. But tliis is probably 
language of servants in Spanish too refined an excuse. 
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German critics, but especially the unbounded pane¬ 
gyric of one of their greatest men, William Schlegel. 
Thc passage is well known for its brilliant eloquence. 
Every one must differ with reluctance and respect 
from this accomplished writer; and an Englishman, 
acknowledging with gratitude and admiration what 
Schlegcl has done for the glory of Shakspeare, ought 
not to grudge the laurels he showers upon another 
head. It is however rather as a poet than a dra¬ 
matist that Calderon has received this homage; and 
in liis poetry, it seems to be rather bestowed on the 
mysticism, which finds a responsive chord in so 
many German hearts, than on what we should 
consider a more universal excellence, a sympathy 
with, and a power over all that is true and beautiful 
in nature and in man. Sismondi (but the distance 
between Weimar and Geneva in matters of taste is 
incomparably greater than by the public road) dis¬ 
senting from this eulogy of Schlegel, which he fairly 
lays before the reader, stigmatizes Calderon as emi¬ 
nently the poet of the age wherein he lived, the 
age of Philip IV. Salfi goes so far as to say we 
can hardly read Calderon without indignation; 
since he seems to have had no view but to make 
his genius subservient to the lowest prejudices and 
superstitions of his country.* In the 25th volume of 
the Quarterly Review an elaborate and able critique 
on the plays of Calderon seems to have estimated 
him without prejudice on either side. “ His bound¬ 
less and inexhaustible fertility of invention, his 
quick power of seizing and prosecuting every thing 


♦ Hist. Litt. de Gingiicne, vol. xii, p. 4-99. 
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with dramatic effect, the *unfailing animal spirits of 
his dramas, if we may venture on the expression, 
the general loftiness and purity of his sentiments, 
the rich facility of his verse, the abundance of his 
language, and the clearness and precision with 
which he embodies his thoughts in words and 
figures, entitle him to a high rank as to the imagin¬ 
ation and creative faculty of a poet, but we cannot 
consent to enrol him among the mighty masters of 
the human breast.” * His total want of truth to 
nature, even the ideal nature which poetry embo¬ 
dies, justifies at least this sentence. “ The wildest 
flights of Biron and Romeo,” it is observed, “ are 
tame to the heroes of Calderon ; the Asiatic pomp 
of expression, the exuberance of metaphor, the 
perpetual recurrence of the same figures, which tiie 
poetry of Spain derived from its intercourse with 
the Arabian conquerors of the peninsula, are la¬ 
vished by him in all their fulness. Every address 
of a lover to a mistress is thickly studded with 
stars and flowers; her looks arc always nets of 
gold, her lips rubies, and her heart a rock, which 
the rivers of his tears attempt in vain to melt. 
In short the language of the heart is entirely 
abandoned for that of the fancy ; the brilliant but 
false concetti which have infected the poetical 
literature of every country, and which have been 
universally exploded by pure taste, glitter in every 
page and intrude into every speech.” t 
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ON the french drama. 

Early French Dramatists of this Period — Corneille-^ His jirindpal Tra~ 

ffedies — Rotrou^ 

pisysof 16. Among the company who performed at the 
second theatre of Paris, that established in the 
Marais, was Hardy, who, like .Shakspeare, uniting 
both arts, was himself the author of 600, or, as 
some say, 800 dramatic pieces. It is said that 
forty-one of these are extant in the collection of his 
works which I have never seen. Several of them 
were written, learned by heart, and represented 
within a week. His own inventions are the worst 
of all; his tragedies and tragi-comcdics are bor¬ 
rowed with as close an adherence to the original 
text as possible from Homer or Plutarch or Cer¬ 
vantes. They have more incident than those of 
his predecessors, and are somewhat less absurd; 
but Hardy is a writer of little talent. The Marianne 
is the most tolerable of his tragedies. In these he 
frequently abandoned the chorus, and even where 
he introduces it, does not regularly close the act 
with an ode.* 

' 17* In the comedies of Hardy, and in the many 

j burlesque farces represented under Henry IV. and 

* Fontenciie, Hist, du Theatre nclle, iii. 72,), Suard, M^aiigcs 
Francois (in (Euvres de Fonte- de Litteraturc, vol. iv. 
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Louis XIII., no regard was paid to decency, either 
in the language or the circumstances. Few persons 
of rank, especially ladies, attended the theatres.* 
These were first attracted by pastoral represent¬ 
ations, of which Racan gave a successful example 
in his Artenice. It is hardly, however, to be called 
a drama.t But the stage being no longer aban¬ 
doned to the populace, and a more critical judg- 
ment in French literature gaining ground, encou¬ 
raged by Richelieu, who built a large room in his 
palace for the representation of Mirame, an indif¬ 
ferent tragedy, part of which was suspected to be 
his own t, the ancient theatre began to be studied, 
rules were laid down and partially observed, a per¬ 
fect decorum replaced the licentiousness and gross 
language of the old writers. Mairet and Rotrou, 
though without rising, in their first plays, much 
above Hai’dy, just served to prepare the way for 
the father and founder of the national theatre.§ 

18. The Melite of Corneille, his first produc¬ 
tion, was represented in 1629, when he was twenty- 
three years of age. This is only distinguished, as 


* Suard, p. 134-. Rotrou boasts 
that since he wrote for the theatre, 
it had become so well rcfjulutcd 
that respectable women might go 
to it with as little scruple as to 
the Luxembourg garden. Cor¬ 
neille however, has in general the 
creditor having purified the stage; 
after his second piece, Clitandre, 
he admitted nothing licentious in 
his comedies. The only remain 
of grossness, Fontenclle observes, 
was that the lovers sc tutoyoient; 
but as he gravely goes on to remark; 
le tutoiement ne cheque pas Ics 
bonnes moeurs ; il nc chociuc quo 


hi politesse et la vraie galanterie. 
)). 91. Rut the last instance of 
this heinous oiTence is in Lc Mcn- 
tenr, 

■j' Siiard, iibi supra. 

+ Fontenclle, p. 84. 9G. 

9 Id. p 78. It is difficult in 
France, as it is with us, to ascer¬ 
tain the date of plays, because 
they were often represented for 
years before they came from the 
press. It is conjectured by Fon- 
tenellc that one or two pieces of 
Mairet and Rotrou may have pre¬ 
ceded any by Corneille. 
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some say, from those of Hardy by a greater vigour 
, of style; but Fontenelle gives a very different 
opinion. It had at least a success which caused a 
new troop of actors to be established in the Marais. 
His next, Clitandre, it is agreed, is not so good. 
i3ut La Veuve is much better; irregular in action, 
but with spirit, character and well-invented situ¬ 
ations, it is the first model of the higher comedy.* 
These early comedies must in fact have been re¬ 
latively of considerable merit, since they raised 
Corneille to high reputation, and connected him 
with the literary men of his time. The Medea, 
though much borrowed from Seneca, gave a tone 
of grandeur and dignity unknown before to French 
tragedy. This appeared in 1G35, and was followed 
by the Cid next year. 

19 . Notwithstanding the defence made by La 
Harpe, 1 cannot but agree with the French 
Academy, in their criticism on this play, that the 
■subject is essentially ill-choscn. No circumstances 
can be imagined, no skill can be employed, that 
will reconcile the mind to the marriage of a 
daughter with one that has shed her father’s blood. 
And the law of unity of time, which crowds every 
event of the drama within a few hours, renders 
the promised consent of Chimenc (for such it is) 
to this uiiion still more revolting and iraprobable.t 
The knowledge of this termination re-acts on the 

* Suard. FontcncIIc, La Harpe. tator perceives that she will do so. 
f La Harpe has said that Chi- lie forgets that she has coniinis- 
mcne does not promise at last to sioned her lover’s sword in the 
marry Rodrigue, though the spec- duel with Don Sancho : 

Sors vainqueur d’un combat dont Chimene est le prix.—Act v. sc. I. 
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reader during a second perusal, so as to give an chap. 
irresistible impression of her insincerity in her 
previous solicitations for his death. She seems 
indeed, in several passages, little else than a tragic 
coquette, and one of the most odious kind.* The 
English stage at that time was not exempt from 
great violations of nature and decorum ; yet had 
the subject of the Cid fallen into the hands of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, and it is one which they 
would have willingly selected, for the sake of the 
effective situations and contrasts of passion it 
affords, the part of Chiinene would have been 
managed by them with great warmth and spirit, 
though probably not less incongruity and extrava¬ 
gance ; but I can scarcely believe that the con¬ 
clusion would have been so much in the style of 
comedy. Her death, or retirement into a mo¬ 
nastery, would have seemed more consonant to 
her own dignity and to that of a tragic subject. 
Corneille was however borne out by the tradition 
of Spain, and by the authority of Guillen de 
Castro whom he imitated. 

20 . The language of Corneille is elevated, his spieof 
sentiments, if sometimes hyperbolical, generally 
noble, when he has not to deal with the passion 
of love; conscious of the nature of his own powers, 

* In these lines, for example, of the third act, scene 4th :— 

Malgrc Ics feux si beaux qui rompent ma colcre, 

Jc ferai inon possible a bicn vengcr nion pere; 

Mais riialgre la rigiicur d’lni si cruel ilevoir, 

Mon unique .souhait cst cle iic rien pouvoir. 

It is true that he found this in his the soiiliment either moral, or even 
Spanish original, but that does not theatrically specious, 
render the imitation judicious, or 

VOL. III. N N 
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he has avoided subjects wherein this must entirely 
predominate; it was to be, as he thought, an 
accessory but never a principal source of dramatic 
interest. In this, however, as a general law of 
tragedy, he was mistaken; love is by no means 
unfit for the chief source of tragic distress, but 
comes in generally with a cold and feeble effect as 
a subordinate emotion. In those Homan stories 
he most affected, its expression could hardly be 
otherwise than insipid and incongruous. Corneille 
probably would have dispensed with it like Shak- 
spearc in Coriolanus and Julius Caesar; but the 
taste of his contemporaries, formed in the pe¬ 
dantic school of romance, has imposed fetters on 
his genius in almost every drama. In the Cid, 
where the subject left him no choice, he has 
perhaps succeeded better in the delineation of 
love than on any other occasion; yet even here 
we often find tlie cold exaggerations of compli¬ 
mentary verse, instead of the voice of nature. But 
other scenes of this play, especially in the first 
act, which bring forward the proud Castilian 
characters of the two fathers of Rodrigo and Chi- 
men e, are full of the nervous eloquence of Cor¬ 
neille ; and the general style, though it may not 
have borne the fastidious criticism cither of the 
Academy or of Voltaire, is so far above any thing 
which had been heard on the French stage, that it 
was but a very frigid eulogy in the former to say 
that it “ had acquired a considerable reputation 
among works of the kind.” It had at that time 
astonished Paris; but the prejudices of Cardinal 
Richelieu and the envy of inferior authors, joined 
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perhaps to the proverbial unwillingness of critical 
bodies to commit themselves by warmth of praise, 
had some degree of influence on the judgment 
which the Academy pronounced on the Cid, 
though I do not think it was altogetlier so unjust 
and uncandid as has sometimes been supposed. 

21 . The next ti'agedy of Corneille, Les Horaces, 
is hardly open to less objection than the Cid j not 
so much because there is, as the French critics 
have discovered, a want of unity in the subject, 
which I do not quite perceive, nor because the 
fifth act is tedious and uninteresting, as from the 
repulsiveness of the story, and the jarring of the 
sentiments with our natural sympathies. Corneille 
has complicated the legend in Livy with the 
marriage of the younger Horatius to the sister of 
the Curiatii, and thus placed his two female per¬ 
sonages in a nearly similar situation, which he has 
taken little pains to diversify by any contrast in 
their characters. They speak, on the contrary, 
nearly in the same tone, and we see no reason why 
the hero of the tragedy should not, as he seems 
half disposed, have followed up the murder of his 
sister by that of his wife. More skill is displayed 
in the opposition of character between the com¬ 
batants themselves ; but the mild, though not less 
courageous or patriotic, Curiatius attaches the 
spectator, who cares nothing for the triumph of 
Rome, or the glory of the Horatian name. It 
must be confessed that the elder Horatius is nobly 
conceived j the Roman energy, of which we find 
but a caricature in his brutish son, shines out in 
him with an admirable dramatic sjjirit. I shall be 
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accused, nevertheless, of want of taste, when I 
confess that his celebrated Qu*il mourut, has always 
seemed to me less eminently sublime than the 
general suffrage of France has declared it. There 
is nothing very novel or striking in the proposition, 
that a soldier’s duty is to die in the field rather 
than desert his post by flight j and in a tragedy 
full of the hyperboles of Roman patriotism, it 
appears strange that we should be astonished at 
that which is the })rinciple of all military honour. 
Tlie words are emphatic in their position, and 
calculated to draw forth the actor’s energy; but 
this is an artifice of no great skill; and one can 
hardly help thinking, that a spectator in the pit 
would spontaneously have anticipated the answer 
of a warlike father to the feminine question, 

Qiic vouliez-vou.s qu’il fit centre trois ? 

The style of this tragedy is reckoned by the critics 
superior to that of the Cid; the nervousness and 
warmth of Corneille is more displayed j and it is 
more free from incorrect and trivial expression. 

22. Cinna, the next in order of time, is probably 
that tragedy of Corneille which would be placed 
at the head by a majority of suffrages. His 
eloquence reached here its highest point j the 
speeches are longer, more vivid in narration, more 
philosophical in argument, more abundant in that 
strain of Roman energy, which he had derived 
chiefly from Lucan, more emphatic and condensed 
in their language and versification. But, as a 
drama, this is deserving of little praise; the cha¬ 
racters of Cinna and Maximus are contemptible. 
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that of Emilia is treacherous and ungrateful. She 
is indeed the type of a numerous class who have 
followed her in works of fiction, and sometimes, 
unhappily, in real life; the female patriot, theo¬ 
retically, at least, an assassin, but commonly com¬ 
pelled, by the iniquity of the times, to console 
herself in practice with safer transgressions. We 
have had some specimens ; and other nations, to 
their shame and sorrow, have had more. But even 
tlie magnanimity of Augustus, wdiom we have not 
seen exposed to instant danger, is uninteresting, 
nor do we perceive why he should bestow his 
friendship as well as his forgiveness on the detected 
traitor that cowers before him. It is one of those 
subjects, which might, by the invention of a more 
complex plot than history furnishes, have better 
excited the spectator’s attention, but not his 
sympathy. 

23. A deeper interest belongs to Polyeucte j 
and this is the only tragedy of Corneille wherein 
he affects the heart. There is indeed a certain 
incongruity which we cannot overcome between 
the sanctity of Christian martyrdom and the lan¬ 
guage of love, especially when the latter is rather 
the more prominent of the two in the conduct of 
the drama.* But the beautiful character of Pau¬ 
line would redeem much greater defects than can 
be ascribed to this tragedy. It is the noblest, 
perhaps, on the P'rench stage, and conceived with 

* The coterie at the Hotel liis tragedy, bet was di.ssiindcd by 
Rambouillct thought thatPolycuctc an actor of so little reputation 
would not succeed, on account of that lie did not even bear a part 
its religious character. Corneille, in the pcrfonniincc. Fontenclle, 
it is said, was about to withdraw p. 101. 
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admirable delicacy and dignity.* In the style, 
however, of Polyeuctc, there seems to be some 
return towards the languid tone of common-place 
which had been wholly thrown off’ in Cinna. t 
24. Rodognne is said to have been a favourite 
with the author. It can hardly be so with the 
generality of his readers. The story has all the 
atrocity of the older school, from which Corneille 
had emancipated the stage. It borders even on 
ridicule. Two })rinces, kept by their mother, one 
of those furies whom our own Webster or Mar- 
ston would have delighted to draw, in ignorance 
which is the elder, and consequently entitled to 
the throne, are enamoured of Rodogune. Their 
mother makes it a condition of declaring the suc¬ 
cession, that they shall shed the blood of this 
princess. Struck with horror at such a propo¬ 
sition, they refer their passion to the choice of 
Rodogune, who, in her turn, demands the death 
of their mother. The embarrassment of these 
amiable youths may be conceived. La Harpe 
extols the fifth act of this tragedy, and it may 
perhaps be effective in representation. 


* Fontenelle thinks that it shows 
“ un grand attachement a son de¬ 
voir, et ua grand curactcrc*’ in 
Pauline to desire that 8cvcrus 
should save her husband's life, in¬ 
stead of procuring the latter to be 
executed that she might marry 
her lover. Reflexions sur la Po^ 
tique, sect, 16, This is rather an 
odd notion of what is sufRcicnt to 
constitute an heroic character. 
It is not the conduct of Pauline, 
which in every Christian or vir¬ 


tuous woman must naturally be 
the same, but the flne sentiments 
and language which accompany it, 
that render her part so noble, 
f In the second scene of the 
second act, between Severus and 
Pauline, two characters of the 
most elevated class, the former 
quits the stage with this line ; 
Adieu, trop vertueux objet, et trop 
charmant. The latter replies; 
Adieu, trop inalhcureux, ct trop 
psirfuit amant. 
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25. Pompey, sometimes inaccurately called the 
Death of Pompey, is more defective in construc¬ 
tion than even any other tragedy of Corneille. 
The hero, if Pompey is such, never appears on 
the stage, and his death being recounted at the 
beginning of the second act, the real subject of 
the piece, so far as it can be said to have one, 
is the punishment of his assassins; a retrihution 
demanded by the moral sense of the spectator, but 
hardly important enough for dramatic interest. 
The character of Caesar is somewhat weakened by 
his passion for Cleopatra, which assumes more the 
tone of devoted gallantry than truth or probahility 
warrant; but Cornelia, though with some Lucanic 
extravagance, is full of a Homan nobleness of 
spirit, which renders her, after Pauline, but at a 
long interval, the finest among the female cha¬ 
racters of Corneille. The language is not beneath 
that of his earlier tragedies. 

26 . In Heraclius we begin to find an inferiority 
of style. Few passages, especially after the-first 
act, are written with much vigour; and the plot, 
instead of the faults we may ascribe to some of 
the former dramas, a too great simplicity and 
want of action, offends by the perplexity of its 
situations, and still more by their nature; since 
they are wholly among the proper resources of 
comedy. The true and the fiilse Heraclius, each 
uncertain of his paternity, each afraid to espouse 
one who may or may not be his sister, the embar¬ 
rassment of Phocas, equally irritated by both, but 
aware that in putting either to death, he may 
punish his own son, the art of Lcontine who pro- 
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duces this confusion, not by silence but by a series 
of inconsistent falsehoods, all these are in them¬ 
selves ludicrous, and such as in comedy could pro¬ 
duce no other effect than laughter. 

27 . Nicomede is generally placed by the critics 
below Ileraclius, an opinion in which I should 
hardly concur. The plot is feeble and improbable, 
but more tolerable than the strange entanglements 
of Heraclius; and the spirit of Corneille shines 
out more in the characters and sentiments. None 
of his later tragedies deserve much notice, except 
that we find one of his celebrated scenes in Serto- 
rius, a drama of little general merit. Nicomede 
and Sertoriiis were both first represented after the 
middle of the century. 

28. Voltaire has well distinguished the fine 
scenes of Corneille, and the fine tragedies of Racine. 
It can perhaps hardly be said that, with the excep¬ 
tion of Polyeucte, the former has produced a 
single play, which, taken as a whole, w^e can com¬ 
mend. The keys of the j)assions were not given 
to his custody. But in that which he introduced 
upon the French stage, and which long continued 
to be its boast, impressive energetic declamation, 
thoughts masculine, bold, and sometimes sublime, 
conveyed in a style for the most part clear, con¬ 
densed, and noble, and in a rhythm sonorous and 
satisfactory to the car, he has not since been 
equalled, l^ucan, it has always been said, was the 
favourite study of Corneille. No one indeed can 
admire one who has not a strong relish for the 
other. That the tragedian has ever surpassed the 
highest flights of his Roman prototype, it might be 
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difficult to prove; but if his fire is not more intense, 
it is accompanied by less smoke ; his hyperboles, 
for such he has, arc less frequent and less turgid ; 
his taste is more judicious, he knows better, espe¬ 
cially in description, what to chuse and where to 
stop. Lucan however would have disdained the 
politeness of the amorous heroes of Corneille, and 
though often tedious, often oflensivc to good taste, 
is never languid or ignoble. 

29. The first French comedy written in polite 
language without low wit or indecency, is due to 
Corneille, or rather, in some degree, to the Spanish 
author whom he copied in Le Menteur. This 
has been improved a little by Goldoni, and our 
own well-known farce. The Liar, is borrowed 
from both. The incidents are diverting, but it 
belongs to the subordinate class of comedy, and a 
better moral would have been shown in the disgrace 
of the principal character. Anotlier comedy about 
the same time, Le Pedant Joue, by Cyrano de 
Bergerac, had much success. It has been called 
the first comedy in prose, and the first wherein a 
provincial dialect is introduced j the remark, as 
to the former circumstance, shows a forgetfulness 
of Larivey. Moliere has borrowed freely from 
this play. 

30. The only tragedies, after those of Corneille, 
anterior to 1650, which the French themselves 
hold worthy of remembrance, are the Sophonisbe 
of Mairet; in which some characters and some 
passages are vigorously conceived, but the style 
is debased by low and ludicrous thoughts, which 
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later critics never fail to point out with severity * ; 
the Scevole of Diiryer, the best of several good 
tragedies, full of lines of great simplicity in ex¬ 
pression, but which seem to gain force by their sim¬ 
plicity, by one who, though never sublime, adopt¬ 
ed with success the severe and reasoning style of 
Corneille t j the Marianne of Tristan, which, at its 
appearance in 1637, passed for a rival of the Cid, 
and remained for a century on the stage, but is 
now ridiculed for a style alteraately turgid and 
ludicrous; and the Wenceslas of Rotrou, which 
had not ceased thirty years since to be represented, 
and perhaps is so still. 

31. This tragedy, the best work of a fertile 
dramatist, who did himself honour by a ready 
acknowledgment of the superiority of Corneille, 
instead of canvassing the suffrages of those who 
always envy genius, is by no means so much below 
that great master, as, in the unfortunate efforts* of 
his later years, he was below himself. Wenceslas 
was represented in 1647. It may be admitted 
that Rotrou had conceived his plot, which is 
wholly original, in the spirit of Corneille j the 
masculine energy of the sentiments, the delineation 
of bold and fierce passions, of noble and heroic 
love, the attempt even at political philosophy, are 
copies of that model. It seems indeed that in 
several scenes Rotrou must, out of mere generosity 
to Corneille, have determined to out-do one of his 
most exceptionable passages, the consent of Chi- 
mene to espouse the Cid. His own curtain drops 

# Suard, ubi supri, f Suard, p, 196. 
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on the vanishinff reluctance of his heroine to chap. 

o VI 

accept the hand of a monster whom she hated, _ 

and who had just murdered her lover in his own 
brother. It is the Lady Anne of Shakspeare; 
but Lady Anne is not a heroine. Wenceslas is not 
unworthy of comparison with the second class of 
Corneille’s tragedies. But the ridiculous tone of 
language and sentiment, which the heroic romance 
had rendered popular, and from which Corneille 
did not wholly emancipate himself, often appears 
in this piece of Rotrou; the intrigue is rather too 
complex, in the Spanish style, for tragedy; the 
diction seems frequently obnoxious to the most 
indulgent criticism; but above all the story is 
essentially ill contrived, ending in the grossest vio¬ 
lation of poetical justice ever witnessed on the stage, 
the impunity and even the triumph of one of the 
worst characters that was ever drawn. 


Sect. III. 

ON THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


London Theatres — Shakspeare—Jonson —Beaumont and Fletcher — 

Masinngcr—Other Mn^kh Dramatists, 


32 . The English drama had been encouraged Popularity 
through the reign of Elizabeth by increasing po- 
pularity, notwithstanding the strenuous opposition 
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of a party sufficiently powerful to enlist the ma¬ 
gistracy, and, in a certivin measure, the government 
on its side. A progressive improvement in dra¬ 
matic writing, possibly also, though we know less 
of this, in the skill of the actors, ennobled, while it 
kept alive, the public taste; the crude and insipid 
compositions of an Edwards or a Whetstone, among 
numbers more whose very names are lost, gave 
way to the real genius of Greene and Marlowe, 
and after them, to Shakspeare. 

33. At the beginning of this century, not less 
than eleven regular play-houses had been erected 
in London and its suburbs ; several of which, it 
appears, were still in use, an order of the privy 
council in 1600, restraining the number to two 
being little regarded. Of these the most important 
was that of the Black Friars, with which another, 
called the Globe, on the opposite side of the 
river, was connected; the same company per¬ 
forming at the former in winter, at the latter in 
summer. This was the company of which Bur¬ 
bage, the best actor of the day, was chief, and to 
which Shakspeare, who was also a proprietor, be¬ 
longed. Their names appear in letters patent, 
and other legal instruments. * 

34. James was fond of these amusements, and 
had encouraged them in Scotland. The puritan 


♦ Shakspeare probably retired 
from the stage, as a performer, soon 
afltcr 1603; his name a[)pcars 
among the actors of Sejanus in 
1603, but not among those of Vol- 
pone in 1605. There is a tradi¬ 
tion that James I. wrote a letter 


thanking Shakspeare for the com¬ 
pliment paid to him in Macbeth. 
Malone, it seems, believed this; 
Mr. Collier does not, and probably 
most people will be equalfy scepti¬ 
cal. Collier, i. 370. 
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influence, which had been sometimes felt in the 
council of Elizabeth, came speedily to an end ; 
though tlie representation of plays on Sundays, a 
constant theme of complaint, but never wholly 
put down, was now abandoned, and is not even 
tolerated by the declaration of sports. The se¬ 
veral companies of players, who, in her reign, had 
been under the nominal protection of some men 
of rank, were now denominated the servants of 
the king, the queen, or other royal personages.* 
They were relieved from some of the vexatious 
control they had experienced, and subjected only 
to the gentle sway of the Master of the Revels. 
It was his duty to revise all dramatic works before 
they were represented, to exclude profane and 
unbecoming language, and specially to take care 
that there should be no interference with matters 
of state. The former of these functions must 
have been rather laxly exercised; but there are 
instances in which a licence was refused on account 
of very recent history being touched in a play. 

35. The reigns of James and Charles were the 
glory of our theatre. Public applause, and the 
favour of princes, were well bestowed on those 
bright stars of our literature who then appeared. 
In 16!23, when Sir Henry Herbert became Master 


* Id. p. 347. But the privilege 
of peers to grant licences to itine¬ 
rant players, given by statute 
J4 Eliz, c. 5., and 39 Eliz. c. 4., 
was taken away by 1 Jac. I. c. 7,, 
so that they became liable to be 
treated as vagrants. Accordingly 
there were no established theatres 
in any provincial city, and strollers, 
though deal’ to the lovers of the 


buskin, were always obnoxious to 
grave magistrates. The licence, 
however, granted to Jlurbage, 
Shakspeare, Ilcnimings and others 
in 1603 authorizes them to act 
plays not only at the usual house, 
but in any other part of the king¬ 
dom. Burbage was reckoned the 
best actor of liis time, and excelled 
us Uicliard 111. 
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of tlie Revels, there were five companies of actors 
in London. This indeed is something less than 
at the accession of James, and the latest historian 
of the drama suggests the increase of puritanical 
sentiments as a likely cause of this apparent decline. 
But we find little reason to believe that there was 
any decline in the public taste for the theatre; and 
it may be as probable an hypothesis, that the excess 
of competition, at the end of Elizabeth’s reign, 
had rendered some undertokings unprofitable; the 
greater fishes, as usual in such cases, swallowing 
up the less. We learn from Howes the continuator 
of Stow, that within sixty years before 1631 se¬ 
venteen play-houses had been built in the metro¬ 
polis. These were now larger and more convenient 
than before. They were divided into public and 
private; not that the former epithet was inap¬ 
plicable to both ; but those styled public were not 
completely roofed, nor well provided with seats, 
nor were the performances by candle-light; they 
resembled more the rude booths we still see at 
fairs, or the constructions in which interludes are 
represented by day in Italy ; while private theatres, 
such as that of the Black Friars, were built in 
nearly the present form. It seems to be the 
more probable opinion that moveable scenery was 
unknown on these theatres, “It is a fortunate 
circumstance,” Mr. Collier has observed, “ for the 
poetry of our old plays that it was so; the ima¬ 
gination of the auditor only was appealed to; and 
we owe to the absence of painted canvas many of 
the finest descriptive passages in Shakspeare, his 
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contemporaries and immediate followers. The chap, 
introduction of scenery gives the date to the com- 
menccment of the decline of our dramatic poetry.” 

In this remark, which seems as original as just, 1 
entirely concur. Even in this age the prodigality 
of our theatre in its peculiar boast, scene-painting, 
can hardly keep pace with the creative powers of 
Shakspeare; it is well that he did not live when a 
manager was to estimate his descriptions by the 
cost of realizing them on canvas, or we might 
never have stood with Lear on the clifts of Dover, 
or amidst the palaces of Venice with Shy lock and 
Antonio. The scene is perpetually changed in 
our old drama, precisely because it was not changed 
at all. A powerful argument might otherwise 
have been discovered in favour of the unity of 
place, that it is very cheap. 

36. Charles as we might expect, was not less 
inclined to this liberal pleasure than his prede- 
cessors. It was to his own cost that Prynne 
assaulted the stage in his immense volume, the 
Histrio-mastix. Even Milton, before the foul 
spirit had wholly entered into him, extolled the 
learned sock of Jonson, and the wild wood-notes 
of Shakspeare. But these days were soon to pass 
away; the ears of Prynne were avenged; by an 
order of the two houses of parliament. Sept. 2. 

1642, the theatres were closed, as a becoming 
measure during the season of public calamity and 
impending civil war; but, after some unsuccessful 
attempts to evade this prohibition, it was thought 
expedient, in the complete success of the party 
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who had always abhorred the drama, to put a stop 
to it altogether; and another ordinance of Jan. 22. 
1648, reciting the usual objections to all such 
entertainments, directed the theatres to be ren¬ 
dered unserviceable. We must refer the reader to 
the valuable work which has supplied the sketch 
of these pages for further knowledge*; it is more 
our province to follow the track of those who 
most distinguislied a period so fertile in dramatic 
genius; and first that of the greatest of them all. 

•ij. Those who originally undertook to marshal 
the plays of Shakspeare accortling to chronological 
order, always attending less to internal evidence 
than to the very fallible proofs of publication they 
could obtain, placed Twelfth Night last of all, in 
1G12 or 1613. It afterwards rose a little higher 
in the list; but Mr. Collier has finally proved that 
it was on the stage early in 1602, and was at that 
time chosen, probably as rather a new piece, for 
representation at one of the Inns of Court.t The 
general style resembles, in my judgment, that of 
Much Ado about Nothing, which is referred with 
probability to the year 1600. Twelfth Night, 
notwithstanding some very beautiful passages, and 
the humorous absurdity of Malvolio, has not the 
coruscations of wit and spirit of character that 
distinguish the excellent comedy it seems to have 

* I have made no particular information, though not entirely 
references to Mr. Collier's douhh; arranged in the most convenient 
■work, The History of English Dra- umnner. He seems nevertheless 
inatic l^oetry, and Anmds of the to have obligations to Dodsicy’s 
Stage ; it will be necessary for tlie preface to his Collection of Old 
reader to make use of his index; Plays, or rather perhaps to Heed’s 
hut few l)ooks lately nublishcd con- edition of it, 
tain so much valuable and original f Vol. i. p. 327. 
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immediately followed; nor is the plot nearly so 
well constructed. Viola would be more inter¬ 
esting, if she had not indelicately, as well as 
unfairly towards Olivia, determined to win the 
Duke’s heart before she had seen him. The part 
of Sebastian has all that improbability which be¬ 
longs to mistaken identity, without the comic 
effect for the sake of which that is forgiven in 
Plautus and in the Comedy of Errors. 

38. The Merry Wives of Windsor is that work 
of Shakspeare in which he has best displayed 
English manners ; for though there is sometliing 
of this in the historical plays, yet we rarely see 
in them such a picture of actual life as comedy 
ought to represent. It may be difficult to say for 
what cause he has abstained from a source of gaiety 
whence his prolific invention and keen eye for the 
diversities of character might have drawn so much. 
The Masters Knowell and Well-born, the young 
gentlemen who spend their money freely and make 
love to rich widows, an insipid race of personages, 
it must be owned, recur for ever in the old plays of 
.James’s reign ; but Shakspeare threw an ideality 
over this class of characters, the Cassanios, the Va¬ 
lentines, the Gratianos, and j)laccd them in scenes 
which neither by dress nor manners recalled the 
prose of ordinary life.* In this play however the 
English gentleman, in age and youth, is brought 

* ** No doubt,’* says Colerid^^e, this,” Table Talk, ii. 396. 1 iiin 

“ they (Beaumont and Fletcher) not quite sure that I iinderstaiiJ 
imitated the case of gentlemanly this expression; but probably the 
conversation better than 8hak- meaning is not very difiTerent from 
speare, who was unable not to be what 1 have said, 
too much asKocuitcd to succeed in 
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upon the stage, slightly caricatured in Shallow, and 
far more so in Slender. The latter indeed is a 
perfect satire, and I think was so intended, on the 
brilliant youth of the provinces, such as we may 
believe it to have been before the introduction of 
newspapers and turnpike roads, awkward and 
boobyish among civil people, but at home in rude 
sports, and proud of exploits at which the town 
would laugh, yet perhaps with more courage and 
good-nature than the laughers. No doubt can be 
raised that the family of Lucy is ridiculed in 
Shallow j but those who have had recourse to the 
old fable of the deer-stcaling, forget that Shakspeare 
never lost sight of his native county, and went, 
perhaps every summer, to Stratford. It is not im¬ 
possible that some arrogance of the provincial 
squires towards a player, whom, though a gentle¬ 
man by birth and the recent grant of arms, they 
might not reckon such, excited his malicious wit 
to those admirable delineations. 

39. The Meriy Wives of Windsor was first 
printed in l602, but very materially altered in a 
subsequent edition. It is wholly comic; so that 
Dodd, who published the Beauties of Shakspeare, 
confining himself to poetry, says it is the only play 
which afforded him nothing to extract. This play 
does not excite a great deal of interest; for Anne 
Page is but a sample of a character not very un¬ 
common, which under a garb of placid and de¬ 
corous mediocrity is still capable of pursuing its 
own will. But in wit and iiumorous delineation 
no other goes beyond it. If Falstaff seems, as 
Johnson has intimated, to have lost some of his 
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powers of merriment, it is because he is humiliated 
to a point where even his invention and impudence 
cannot bear him off victorious. In the first acts 
he is still the same Jack Falstaff of the Boar’s Head. 
Jonson’s earliest comedy, Every Man in his Hu¬ 
mour, had appeared a few years before the Merry 
Wives of Windsor; they both turn on EiiglisJi life 
in the middle classes, and on the same passion of 
jealousy. If then we compare these two pro¬ 
ductions of our greatest comic dramatists, the vast 
superiority of Shakspearc will ap])ear undeniable. 
Kitely indeed has more energy, more reliefi more 
perhaps of what might appear to his temper matter 
for jealousy, than the wretched narrow-minded 
Ford; he is more of a gentleman and commands a 
certain degree of respect; but dramatic justice is 
better dealt upon Ford by rendering him ridiculous, 
and lie suits better the festive st^de of fShakspeare’s 
most amusing play. His light-hearted wife on the 
other hand is drawn with more spirit than Dame 
Kitely ; and the most ardent admirer of Jonson 
would not oppose Master Stephen to Slender or 
Bobadil to Falstaff. The other characters are not 
parallel enough to admit of comparison; but in 
their diversity, (nor is Shakspeare perhaps in any 
one play more fertile) and their amusing peculiarity, 
as well as in the construction and arrangement of 
the story, the brilliancy of the wit, the perpetual 
gaiety of the dialogue, we perceive at once to whom 
the laurel must be given. Nor is this comparison 
instituted to disparage Jonson, whom we have 
praised, and shall have again to praise so highly, 
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but to show how much easier it was to vanquish 
tlie rest of Europe than to contend with Shak- 
spearc. 

40. Measure for Measure, commonly referred 
to the end of 1603, is perhaps, after Hamlet, 
Lear and Macbeth, the play in which Shakspeare 
struggles, as it were, most with the over-mastering 
power of his own mind j the depths and intricacies 
of being which he lias searched and sounded with 
intense reflection, perplex and harass him; his 
personages arrest their course of action to pour 
forth, in language the most remote from common 
use, thoughts which few could grasp in the clearest 
expression; and thus he loses something of dra¬ 
matic excellence iu that of his contemplative 
philosophy. The Duke is designed as the repre¬ 
sentative of this philosophical character. He is 
stern and melancholy by temperament, averse to 
the exterior shows of power, and secretly conscious 
of some unfitness for its practical duties. The 
subject is not very happily chosen, but artfully 
improved by Shakspeare. In most of the nu¬ 
merous stories of a similar nature, which before or 
since his time have been related, the sacrifice of 
chastity is really made, and made in vain. There 
is however something too coarse and disgusting 
in such a story ; and it would have deprived him 
of a splendid exhibition of character. The virtue 
of Isabella, inflexible and independent of circum¬ 
stance, has something very grand and elevated; 
yet one is disposed to ask, whether, if Claudio had 
been really executed, the spectator would not have 
gone away with no great affection for her j and at 
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least we now feel that her reproaches against her 
miserable brother when he clings to life like a frail 
and guilty being, are too harsh. There is great 
skill in the invention of Mariana, and without this 
the story could not have had any thing like a satis¬ 
factory termination ; yet it is never explained how 
the Duke had become acquainted with this secret, 
and being acquainted with it, how he had preserved 
his esteem and confidence in Angelo. His inten¬ 
tion, as hinted towards the end, to marry Isabella, 
is a little too common-place; it is one of Shak- 
speare’s hasty half-thoughts. The language of this 
comedy is very obscure, and the text seems to have 
been printed with great inaccuracy. I do not value 
the comic parts highly; Lucio’s impudent pro¬ 
fligacy, the result rather of sensual debasement 
than of natural ill disposition, is well represented ; 
but Elbow is a very inferior repetition of Dogberry. 
In dramatic effect Measure for Measure ranks 
high ; the two scenes between Isabella and Angelo, 
that between her and Claudio, tliose where the 
Duke appears in disguise, and the catastrophe in 
the fifth act are admirably written and very in¬ 
teresting ; except so fiir as the sj)ectator’s know¬ 
ledge of the two stratagems which have deceived 
Angelo may prevent him from participating in the 
indignation at Isabella’s imaginary wrong which 
her lamentations would excite. Several of the 
circumstances and characters are borrowed from 
the old play of Whetstone, Promos and Cassandra; 
but very little of the sentiments or language. 
What is good in Measure for Measure is Shak- 
speare’s own. 
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41. If originality of invention did not so much 
stamp almost every play of Shakspeare that to 
name one as the most original seems a dispar¬ 
agement to others, we might say that this great 
prerogative of genius was exercised above all in 
Lear. It diverges more from the model of regular 
tragedy than Macbeth or Othello, and even more 
than Hamlet; but the fable is better constructed 
than in the last of these, and it displays full as 
much of the almost super-human inspiration of the 
poet as the other two. Lear himself is perhajjs 
the most wonderful of dramatic conceptions, ideal 
to satisfy the most romantic imagination, yet 
idealized from the reality of nature. In preparing 
us for the most intense sympathy with this old 
man, he first abases him to tJie ground; it is not 
CEdipus, against whose respected age the gods 
themselves have conspired; it is not Orestes, 
noble minded and affectionate, whose crime has 
been virtue; it is a headstrong feeble and selfish 
being, whom, in tlie first act of the tragedy, 
nothing seems capable of redeeming in our eyes ; 
nothing but what follows, intense woe, unnatural 
wrong. Then comes on that splendid madness, 
not absurdly sudden, as in some tragedies, but in 
which the strings that keep his reasoning power 
together give way one after tlie other in the frenzy 
of rage and grief. Then it is that we find what 
in life may sometimes be seen, the intellectual 
energies grow stronger in calamity, and especially 
under wrong. An awful eloquence belongs to 
unmerited suffering. Thoughts burst out, more 
profound than Lear in his prosperous hour could 
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ever have conceived; inconsequent, for such is the 
condition of madness, but in themselves fragments 
of coherent truth, the reason of an unreasonable 
mind. 

42. Timoii of Athens is cast as it were in the 
same mould as Lear; it is the same essential cha¬ 
racter, the same generosity more from wanton 
ostentation than love of others, the same fierce 
rage under the smart of ingratitude, tlic same 
rousing up, in that tempest, of powers that had 
slumbered unsuspected in some deep recess of 
the soul; for had Timon or Lear known tliat 
philosophy of human nature in their calmer mo¬ 
ments which fury brought forth, they would never 
have had such terrible occasion to display it. The 
thoughtless confidence of Lear in his children has 
something in it far more touching than the self¬ 
beggary of Timon; though both one and the 
other have prototypes enough in real life. And as 
we give the old king more of our pity, so a more 
intense abhorrence accompanies his daughters and 
the worse characters of that drama, than we spare 
for the miserable sycophants of the Athenian. 
Their thanklessness is anticipated, and springs 
from the very nature of their calling j it verges on 
the beaten road of comedy. In this play there is 
neither a female personage, except two courtezans, 
who hardly speak, nor any proininent character, 
(the honest steward is not such) redeemed by 
virtue enough to be estimable; for the cynic Ape- 
mantus is but a cynic, and ill replaces the,noble 
Kent of the other drama. The fiihle, if fable it 
can be called, is so extraordinarily deficient in 
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action, a fault of wliich Shakspeare is not guilty in 
any other instance, that we may wonder a little 
how he should have seen in the single delineation 
of Timon a counter-balance for the manifold ob¬ 
jections to this subject. But there seems to have 
been a period of Shakspeare’s life when his heart 
was ill at ease, and ill content with the world or 
his own conscience j the memory of hours mis¬ 
spent, the pang of affection mis-placetl or un¬ 
requited, the experience of man’s worser nature, 
which intercourse w'ith ill-chosen associates, by 
choice or circumstance, peculiarly teaches;—these, 
as they sank down into the depths of his great 
mind, seem not only to have inspired into it the 
conception of Lear and Timon, but that of one 
primary character, the censurer of mankind. This 
type is first seen in the philosophic melancholy 
of Jaques, gazing witli an undiminished serenity, 
and with a gaiety of fancy, though not of manners, 
on the follies of the world. It assumes a graver 
cast in the exiled Duke of the same play, and 
next one rather more severe in the Duke of 
Measure for Measure. In all these however it is 
merely contemplative philosophy. In Hamlet this 
is mingled with the impulses of a perturbed heart 
under the pressure of extraordinary circumstances; 
it shines no longer, as in the former characters, 
with a steady light, but plays in fitful corusca¬ 
tions amidst feigned gaiety and extravagance. In 
Lear it is the flash of sudden inspiration across 
the incongruous imagery of madness; in Timon 
it is obscured by the exaggerations of misan¬ 
thropy. These plays all belong to nearly the same 
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period: As you Like It being usually referred to 
1600, Hamlet, in its altered form, to about 1602, 
Timon to the same year. Measure for Measure to 
1603, and Lear to lOOl*. In the later plays of 
Shakspeare, especially in Macbeth and the Tem¬ 
pest, much of moral speculation will be found, but 
he has never returned to this type of character in 
the personages. Timon is less read and less pleas¬ 
ing than the great majority of Shakspeare’s plays; 
but it abounds with signs of his genius. Schlcgcl 
observes that of all his works it is that which has 
most satire; comic in representation of the para¬ 
sites, indignant and .Juvenalian in the bursts of 
Timon himself. 

43. Pericles is generally reckoned to be in part, 
and only in part, the work of Shakspeare. From 
the poverty and bad management of the fable, the 
want of any effective or distinguishable character, 
for Marina is no more than the common form of 
female virtue, such as all the dramatists of that 
age could draw, and a general feebleness of the 
tragedy as a whole, I should not believe the struc¬ 
ture to have been Shakspeare’s. But many pas¬ 
sages are far more in his manner than in that of 
any contemporary writer with whom I am ac¬ 
quainted ; and the extrinsic testimony, though not 
conclusive, being of some value, I should not dis¬ 
sent from the judgment of Steevens and Malone, 
that it was, in no inconsiderable degree, repaired 
and improved by his touch. Drake has placed it 
under the year 1590, as the earliest of Shak¬ 
speare’s plays, for no better reason, apparently, 
than that he thought it inferior to all the rest. 
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But ifj as most will agree, it were not quite his 
own, tliis reason will have less weight; and the 
language seems to me rather that of his second or 
third manner than of his first. Pericles is not 
known to have existed before I609. 

44. The majority of readers, I believe, assign 
to Macbeth, which seems to have been written 
about IGOG, the pre-eminence among the works 
of Shakspeare ; many, however, would rather 
name Othello, one of his latest, which is referred 
to lOll; and a few might prefer Lear to cither. 
The great epic drama, as the first may be called, 
deserves, in my own judgment, the post it has 
attained, as being, in the language of Drake, 
“ the greatest effort of our authoi”’s genius, the 
most sublime and impressive drama which the 
world has ever beheld.” It will be observed that 
Shakspeare had now turned his mind towards the 
tragic drama. No tragedy but Romeo and Juliet 
belongs to the sixteenth century; ten, without 
counting Pericles, appeared in the first eleven 
years of the present. It is not my design to dis¬ 
tinguish each of his plays separately; and it will 
be evident that I pass over some of the greatest. 
No writer in fact is so well known as Shakspeare, 
or has been so abundantly, and, on the whole, so 
ably criticized; I might have been warranted in 
saying even less than I have done. 

4<5. Shakspeare was, as I believe, conversant with 
the better class of English literature which the 
reign of Elizabeth afforded. Among other books, 
the translation by North of Amyot’s Plutarch 
seems to have fallen into his hands about I607. 
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It was the source of three tragedies founded on 
the lives of Brutus, Antony and Coriolanus, the 
first bearing the name of Julius Caesar. In this 
the plot wants even that historical unity whicli the 
romantic drama requires; the third and fourth 
acts are ill connected; it is deficient in female 
characters, and in that combination which is ge¬ 
nerally apparent amidst all the intricacies of his 
fable. But it abounds in fine scenes and fine 
passages ; the spirit of Plutarch’s Brutus is well 
seized, the predominance of Caesar himself is ju¬ 
diciously restrained, the characters have that indi¬ 
viduality which Shakspeare seldom misses; nor is 
there, perhaps, in the whole range of ancient and 
modern eloquence a speech more fully realizing 
the perfection that orators have striven to attain 
than that of Antony. 

46. Antony and Cleopatra is of rather a dif¬ 
ferent order; it does not furnish, perhaps, so many 
striking beauties as the last, but is at least equally 
redolent of the genius of Shakspeare. Antony 
indeed was given him by history, and he has but 
embodied in his own vivid colours the irregular 
mind of the Triumvir, ambitious and daring against 
all enemies but himself. In Cleopatra he had less 
to guide him; she is another incarjiation of the 
same passions, more lawless and insensible to reason 
and honour, as they are found in women. This 
character being not one that can please, its strong 
and spirited delineation has not been sufficiently 
observed. It has indeed only a poetical originality; 
the type was in the courtezan of common life, but 
the resemblance is that of Michael Angelo’s Sybils 
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CHAP, to a muscular woman. In this tragedy, like Julius 
Caesar, as has been justly observed by Schlegel, 
the events that do not pass on the stage are 
scarcely made clear enough to one who is not pre¬ 
viously acquainted with history, and some of the 
persons appear and vanish again without sufficient 
reason. He has in fact copied Plutarch too 
exactly. 

corioianus. 'IJ. Tliis fault is by no means discerned in the 
third Roman tragedy of Shakspeare, Corioianus. 
He luckily found an intrinsic historical unity which 
he could not have destroyed, and which his mag¬ 
nificent delineation of the chief personage has 
thoroughly maintained. Corioianus himself has 
the grandeur of sculpture; his proportions are 
colossal, nor would less than this transcendent 
superiority by which he towers over his fellow- 
citizens, warrant, or seem for the moment to 
warrant, his haughtiness and their pusillanimity. 
The surprising judgment of Shakspeare is visible 
in this. A dramatist of the second class, a Cor¬ 
neille, a Schiller, or an Alfieri, would not have 
lost the occasion of representing the plebeian form 
of courage and patriotism. A tribune would have 
been made to utter noble speeches, and some 
critics would have extolled the balance and contrast 
of the antagonist principles. And this might have 
degenerated into the general saws of ethics and 
politics which philosophical tragedians love to pour 
forth. But Shakspeare instinctively perceived that 
to render the arrogance of Corioianus endurable 
to the spectator, or dramatically probable, he must 
abase the plebeians to a contemptible populace. 
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The sacrifice of historic truth is often necessary 
for the truth of poetry. The citizens of early 
Rome, “rusticorum mascula militum ‘proles” are 
indeed calumniated in his scenes, and might almost 
pass for burgesses of Stratford; but the unity of 
emotion is not dissipated hy contradictory energies. 
Coriolanus is less rich in poetical style than the 
other two, but the comic parts are full of humour. 
In these three tragedies it is manifest that Roman 
character, and still more Roman manners, are not 
exhibited with the precision of a scholar; yet 
there is something that distinguishes them from the 
rest, something of a grandiosity in the sentiments 
and language, which shows us that Shakspeare had 
not read that history without entering into its 
spirit. 

48. Othello, or perhaps the Tempest, is reckoned 
by many the latest of Shakspeare’s works. In the 
zenith of his faculties, in possession of fame dis¬ 
proportionate indeed to what has since accrued to 
his memory, but beyond that of any contemporary, 
at the age of about forty-seven, he ceased to write, 
and settled himself at a distance from all dramatic 
associations in his own native town; a home, of 
which he had never lost sight, nor even permanently 
quitted, the birth-place of his children, and to which 
he brought what might then seem affluence in a 
middle station, with the hope, doubtless, of a secure 
decline into the yellow leaf of years. But he was 
cut off in IGI 6 , not probably in the midst of any 
schemes for his own glory, but to the loss of those 
enjoyments which he had accustomed himself to 
value beyond it. His descendants, it is well 
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known, became extinct in little more than half a 
century. 

49 . The name of Shakspeare is the greatest in 
our literature—it is the greatest in all literature. 
No man ever came near to him in the creative 
powers of the mind; no man had ever such 
strength at once, and such variety of imagination. 
Coleridge has most felicitously applied to him a 
Greek epithet, given before to I know not whom, 
certainly none so deserving of it, jw-upiovouj, the 
thousand'souled Shakspeare.* The number of cha¬ 
racters in his plays is astonishingly great, without 
reckoning those, who although transient, have often 
their individuality, all distinct, all types of human 
life in well defined differences. Yet he never takes 
an abstract quality to embody it, scarcely perhaps 
a definite condition of manners, as Jonson does j 
nor did he draw much, as 1 conceive, from living 
models; there is no manifest appearance of per¬ 
sonal caricature in his comedies, though in some 
slight traits of character this may not improbably 
have been the case. Above all neither he nor Ids 
contemporaries wrote for the stage in the worst, 
though most literal, and of late years the most 
usual sense; making the servants and hand-maids 
of dramatic invention to lord over it, and limiting 
the capacities of the poet’s mind to those of the 
performers. If this poverty of the representative 
department of the drama had hung like an incum¬ 
bent fiend on the creative power of Shakspeare, 


* Table-talk,vol.ii. p.301. Cole- titudinous unity, irovriMv KVfiauov 
ridge had previously spoken of nvri(ii9fiov yfXatr^ia, will present the 
Shukspenre's oceanic mind, wliich, same idea as fivpiovov^ in a bcauti- 
if we take it in the sense of inul- ful image. 
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how would he have poured forth with such inex¬ 
haustible prodigality the vast diversity of characters 
that we find in some of his plays ? This it is in 
which he leaves far behind not the dramatists 
alone, but all writers of fiction. Compare with 
him Homer, the tragedians of Greece, the poets 
of Italy, Plautus, Cervantes, Moliere, Addison, Le 
Sage, Fielding, liichardson, Scott, the romancers 
of the elder or later schools, — one man has far 
more than surpassed them all. Others may have 
been as sublime, others may have been more pa¬ 
thetic, others may have equalled him in grace and 
purity of language, and have shunned some of 
its faults ; but the philosophy of Shakspeare, his 
intimate searching out of the human heart, whe¬ 
ther in the gnomic form of sentence, or in the dra¬ 
matic exhibition of character, is a gift peculiarly 
his own. It is, if not entirely wanting, very little 
manifested in comparison with him, by the English 
dramatists of his own and the subsequent period, 
whom we are about to approach. 

50. These dramatists, as we shall speedily per¬ 
ceive, are hardly less inferior to Shakspeare in 
judgment. To this quality I particularly advert, 
because foreign writers, and sometimes our own, 
have imputed an extraordinary barbarism and 
rudeness to his works. They belong indeed to an 
age sufficiently rude and barbarous in its entertain¬ 
ments, and are of course to be classed with what 
is called the romantic school, which has hardly yet 
shaken off that reproach. But no one who has 
perused the plays anterior to those of Shakspeare, 
or contemporary with them, or subsequent to them 
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down to the closing of the theatres in the civil war, 
will pretend to deny that there is far less regularity, 
in regard to every thing where regularity can be 
desired, in a large proportion of these, (perhaps in 
all the tragedies) than in his own. We need only 
repeat the names of the Merchant of Venice, 
Romeo and Juliet, Macbeth, Othello, the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Measure for Measure. The 
plots in these are excellently constructed, and in 
some with uncommon artifice. But even where an 
analysis of the story might excite criticism, there 
is generally an unity of interest which tones the 
whole. The Winter’s Tale is not a model to follow, 
but we feel that the Winter’s Talc is a single story; 
it is even managed as such with consummate skill. 
It is another proof of Shakspeare’s judgment, that 
he has given action enough to his comedies with¬ 
out the bustling intricacy of the Spanish stage. If 
his plots have any little obscurity in some parts, it 
is from copying his novel or history too minutely. 

51. The idolatry of Shakspeare has been carried 
so far of late years, that Drake and perhaps greater 
authorities have been unwilling to acknowledge 
any faults in his plays. This however is an ex¬ 
travagance rather derogatory to the critic than 
honourable to the poet. Besides the blemishes of 
construction in some of his plots, which arc pardon¬ 
able but still blemishes, there are too many in his 
style. His conceits and quibbles often spoil the 
effect of his scenes and take off from the passion 
he would excite. In the last act of Richard II., 
the Duke of York is introduced demanding the 
punishment of his son Aumale for a conspiracy 
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.against the king, while the Duchess implores mercy, chat^. 
The scene is ill conceived and worse executed 
throughout; but one line is both atrocious and con¬ 
temptible. The Duchess having dwelt on the word 
pardon, and urged the king to let her hear it from 
his lips, York takes her up with this stupid quibble; 

Speak it in French, King; say, ParJoniiez moi. 

It would not be diflScult to find several other in¬ 
stances, though none, perliaps, quite so bad, of 
verbal equivocations, mis-placed and inconsistent 
with the person’s, the author’s, the reader’s senti¬ 
ment. 

.52. Few will defend these notorious faults. But His obscu* 
is there not one, less frequently mentioned, yet of 
more continual reciirrcnce; the extreme obscuritv 
of Shakspeare’s diction ? His style is full of new 
words in new senses. It is easy to pass this over 
as obsoleteness ; but though many expressions are 
obsolete, and many provincial, though the labour 
of his commentators has never been so profitably, 
as well as so diligently, employed as in tracing 
this by the help of the meanest and most forgotten 
books of the age, it is impossible to deny that innu¬ 
merable lines in Shakspeare were not more intelli¬ 
gible in his time than they are at present. Much 
of this may be forgiven, or rather is so incorpo¬ 
rated with the strength of his reason and fancy that 
we love it as the proper body of Shakspeare’s soul. 

Still can we justify the very numerous passages 
which yield to no interpretation, knots which are 
never unloosed, which conjecture does but cut, 

p 1* 
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or even those, which if they may at last be under¬ 
stood, keep the attention in perplexity till the first 
emotion has passed away ? And these occur not 
merely in places where the struggles of the speaker’s 
mind may be well denoted by some obscurities of 
language, as in the soliloquies of Hamlet and Mac¬ 
beth, but in dialogues between ordinary personages, 
and in tlie business of the play. We learn Shak- 
speare, in fact, as we learn a language, or as we 
read a difficult passage in Greek, with the eye 
glancing on the commentary; and it is only after 
much study that we come to forget a part, it can 
be but a part, of the perplexities he has caused us. 
Tins was no doubt one reason that he was less 
read formerly, his style passing for obsolete, though 
in many parts, as we have just said, it was never 
much more intelligible than it is.* 

OS. It does not appear probable that Shakspeare 
was ever placed below, or merely on a level with 
the other dramatic writers of this period.t That 


* “ Shakspcare*.s style is so pes- 
tercil with figurative expressions 
that it is as aficctcd as it is obscure. 
It is true tluit in his hitter plays he 
liad worn off somewhat of this 
rnst.”—Dryden’s Works (Malone), 
voL ii. part ii. p. 252. This is by 
no means the truth, but rather the 
reverse of it; Drydcn knew not at 
all which were earlier, or wliich 
later, of Shakspeare’s plays. 

f A certain William Cartwright, 
in commendatory verses addressed 
to Fletcher, ha.s the assurance to 
say; 

Shakafwnrc to tbec watt dull, whose best wit 
lies 

r th’ ladies* qucstioiis, and the fools* replies. 

But the suffrage of Jonson him¬ 


self, of and of many more 

that might be quoted, tends to 
prove tliat his genius wa.s es¬ 
teemed beyond that of any other, 
though .some might compare infe¬ 
rior writcr.s to him in other quali- 
fication.s of the dramatist, Kveii 
Drydcn, who came in a worse pe¬ 
riod, and had no undue reverence 
for Shakspeare, admits that ** he 
was the man who of all modern, 
and perhaps ancient poets, had the 
largest and most comprehensive 
soul. All the images of nature 
were still present to him, and he 
drew them not laboriously, but 
luckily : when he describes any 
tilings you more than see it, you 
feel it too. Those who accuse 
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his plays were not so frequently represented as chap. 
those of Fletcher, is little to the purpose; they 
required a more expensive decoration, a larger 
company of good performers, and above all, they 
were less intelligible to a promiscuous audience. 

But it is certain that throughout the seventeenth 
century, and even in the writings of Addison and 
his contemporaries, we seldom or never meet with 
that complete recognition of his supremacy, that 
unhesitating preference of him to all the world, 
which has become the faith of the last and the pre¬ 
sent century. And it is remarkable that this apo¬ 
theosis, so to speak, of Shakspeare was originally 
the work of what has been styled a frigid and taste¬ 
less generation, the age of George IJ. Much is 
certainly due to the stage itself, when tliose ap¬ 
peared, who could guide and control the public 
taste, and discover that in the poet himself which 
sluggish imaginations could not have reached. The 
enthusiasm for Shakspeare is nearly coincident 
with that for Garrick ; it was kept up by his fol¬ 
lowers, and especially by that highly-gifted family 
which has but recently been withdrawn from our 
stage. 

54. Among the commentators on Shakspeare, critic* on 

. . T 1 t • ^ Shakspeare. 

Warburton, always striving to display his own 
acuteness and scorn of others, deviates more than 
any one else from the meaning. Theobald was the 


liiin to have wanted learning give nature; lie looked inwards, and 
him the greater commendation ; he found her there.”—Drjden’s Prose 
was naturally learned; he needed Works (Malone’s edition), vol. i. 
not the spectacles of books to read part ii, p. 99. 
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first who (lid a little. Johnson explained much 
well, but there is something magisterial in the 
manner wherein he dismisses each play like a 
boy’s exercise, that irritates the reader. His criti¬ 
cism is fVeciuently judicious, but betrays no ardent 
admw'ation for Shakspeare. Malone and Steevens 
were two laborious commentators on the meaning 
of words and phrases} one dull, the other clever j 
but the dullness was accompanied by candour and 
a love of truth, the cleverness by a total absence 
of both. Neither seems to have had a full discern¬ 
ment of Shakspeare’s genius. The numerous critics 
of the last age who were not editors have poured 
out much that is trite and insijiid, much that is 
hypercritical and erroneous ; yet collectively they 
not only bear witness to the public taste for the 
poet, but taught men to judge and feel more accu¬ 
rately than they would have done for themselves. 
Hurd and Lord Kaimes, especially the former, may 
be reckoned among the best of this class Mrs. 
Montagu, perhaps, in her celebrated Essay, not 
very far from the bottom of the list. In the present 
century, Coleridge and Schlcgel, so nearly at the 
same time that the question of priority and even 
plagiarism has been mooted, gave a more philo¬ 
sophical, and at the same time a more intrinsically 


♦ Hurt), in his notes on tJoracc's 
Art of Poetry, vol. 5. p. 52., has 
some very pood remarks on the 
diction of Shakspeare, suppested 
by the “ callida junctura *’ of the 
noman poet, illustratctJ by many 
instances. These reinark.s both 
serve to bring out the skill of Shak¬ 
speare, and to explain tlic disputed 


passage in Horace. Hurd justly 
maintains the obvious construction 
of that passage; ** notum si callida 
verhiim Petididcrit junctura no¬ 
vum.” That proposed by Latnbimis 
and Beattie, 'whicli begins with 
7wvrnn, is inadmissible, and gives a 
w orse sense. 
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exact view of Shakspeare, than their predecessors. 
What has since been written, has often been liighly 
acute and ajsthetic, but occasionally with an esccess 
of refinement which substitutes the critic for the 
work. Mrs. Jameson’s Essays on the Female Cha¬ 
racters of Shakspeare are among the best. It was 
right that this province of illustration should be re¬ 
served for a woman’s hand. 

55. Ben Jonson, so generally known by that 
familiar description that some might hardly recog¬ 
nize him without it, was placed next to Shakspeare 
by his own age. They were much acquainted, and 
belonged to the oldest, perhaps, and not the worst 
of clubs, formed by Sir Walter Raleigh about the 
beginning of the century, which met at the Mer¬ 
maid in Friday-strect. We may easily believe the 
testimony of one of its members, that it was a feast 
of the most subtle and brilliant wit.* .lonson had 
abundant powers of poignant and sarcastic humour, 
besides extensive reading, and Shakspeare must have 
brought to the Mermaid the brightness of his 
fancy. Sclden and Camden, the former in early 
youth, are reported to have given the ballast of 
their strong sense and learning to this cluster of 
poets. There has been, however, a prevalent tra¬ 
dition that Jonson was not without some malig¬ 
nant and envious feelings towards Shakspeare. 
Gifford has repelled this imputation wdth consider¬ 
able success, though we may still suspect that there 
was something caustic and saturnine in the temper 
of Jonson. 
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chap. 56. The Alchemist is a play which long rc~ 
mained on the stage,--though I am not sure that it 
Jias been represented since the days of Garrick, 
who was famous in Abel Drugger. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the indiscriminate and injudicious panegyric of 
Gilford, I believe there is no reader of taste but 
will condemn the outrageous excess of pedantry 
with which the first acts of this play abound; 
pedantry the more intolerable, that it is not even 
what, however unfit for the English stage, scholars 
might comprehend, but the gibberish of obscure 
treatises on alchemy, which, whatever the com¬ 
mentators may chusc to say, was as unintelligible 
to all but a few half-witted dupes of that imposture 
as it is at present. Much of this, it seems impos¬ 
sible to doubt, was omitted in representation. 
Nor is his pedantic display of learning confined to 
the part of the Alchemist, who had certainly a 
right to talk in the stjdc of his science, if he had 
done it with some moderation : Sir Epicure Mam¬ 
mon, a worldly sensualist, placed in the author’s 
own age, pours out a torrent of gluttonous cookery 
from the kitchens of Heliogabalus and Apicius; 
his dishes arc to be camels’ heels, the beards of 
barbels and dissolved pearl, crowning all with the 
paps of a sow. But while this habitual error of 
Jonson’s vanity is not to be overlooked, we may 
truly say, that it is much more than compensated 
by the excellencies of this comedy. The plot, 
with great simplicity, is continually animated and 
interesting; the characters arc conceived and 
delineated with admirable boldness, truth, spirit 
and variety; the humour, especially in thp two 
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Puritans, a sect who now began to do penance on 
the stage, is amusing^ the Janguagc, when it does 
not smell too much of boOk-learning, is forcible 
and clear. The Alchemist is one of the three 
plays which usually contest the superiority among 
those of Jonson. 

57 . The second of these is The Fox, which, ac¬ 
cording to general o})inion, has been jdaced above 
the Alchemist. Notwithstanding the dissent of 
Giftbrd, I should concur in tliis suffrage. The 
fable belongs to a higher class of comedy. Without 
minutely inquiring whether the Roman hunters 
after the inheritance of the rich, so well described 
by Horace, and especially the costly presents by 
which they entleavoured to secure a better return, 
are altogether according to the manners of Venice, 
where Jonson lias laid his scene, we must acknow¬ 
ledge that he has displayed the base cupidity, of 
which there will never be wanting examples among 
mankind, in such colours as all other dramatic 
poetry can hardly rival. Cumberland has blamed 
the manner, in which Vol])one brings ruin on his 
head by insulting, in disguise, those wJiom he had 
duped. In this, I agree with Gifford, there is no 
violation of nature. Resides their ignorance of his 
person, so that he could not necessarily foresee the 
effects of Voltore’s rage, it has been well and finely 
said by Cumberland himself, that there is a moral 
in a villain’s out-witting himself. And this is one 
that many dramatists have displayed. 

58. In the choice of subject. The Fox is much 
inferior to Tartuftb, to which it bears some very 
general analogy. Though the Tartufte is not a 
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remarkably agreeable play, The Fox is much less so; 
five of the principal characters are wicked almost 
beyond any retribution that comedy can dispense ; 
the smiles it calls forth arc not those of gaiety but 
scorn; and the parts of an absurd English knight and 
his wife, though very humorous, are hardly promi¬ 
nent enough to enliven the scenes of guilt and fraud 
which pass before our eyes. But, though too 
much pedantry obtrudes itself, it docs not over¬ 
spread the pages with nonsense as in the Alchemist; 
the characters of Celia and Bonario excite some 
interest; the differences, one can hardly say the 
gradations, of villainy arc marked with the strong 
touches of Jonson’s pen ; the incidents succeed 
rapidly and naturally; the dramatic effect, above 
all, is perceptible to every reader, and rises in a 
climax through the last two acts to the conclusion. 

5[). The Silent Woman, which has been named 
by some with the Alchemist and the Fox, falls 
much below them in vigorous delineation and 
dramatic effect. It has more diversity of manners 
than of character, the amusing scenes border some¬ 
times on farce, as where two cowardly knights are 
made to receive blows in the dark, each supposing- 
them to come from his adversary, and the cata¬ 
strophe is neither pleasing nor probable. It is 
written with a great deal of spirit, and has a value 
as the representation of London life in the higher 
ranks at that time. But upon the whole I should 
be inclined to give to Every Man in his Humour 
a much superior place. It is a proof of Jonson*s 
extensive learning that the story of this play, and 
several particular passages have been detected in a 
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writer so much out of the beaten track as Liba- 
nius.* 

Go. The pastoral drama of the Sad Shepherd is 
the best testimony to the poetical imagination of 
Jonson. Superior in originality, liveliness and 
beauty to the Faithful Shepherdess of Fletcher, it 
reminds us rather, in language and imagery, of the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, and perhaps no other 
poetry has come so near to that of Shakspeare. 
.Jonson, like him, had an extraordinary command 
of English, in its popular and provincial idioms, as 
well as what might be gained from books; and 
though his invincible pedantry now and ^hen 
obtrudes itself into the mouths of shepherdsMt ..is 
compensated by numerous passages of the most 
natural and graceful expression. This beautiful 
drama is imperfect, hardly more than half remaining, 
or more probably having ever been written. It 
was also Jonson’s last song; age anti poverty had 
stolen upon him; but as one has said, who ex¬ 
perienced tlie same destiny, “ the life was in the 
leaf,” and his laurel remained verdant amidst the 
snow of his honoured head. The beauties of the 
Sad Shepherd might be reckoned rather poetical 
than dramatic; yet the action is both diversified 
and interesting to a degree we seldom find in the 
pastoral drama ; there is little that is low in the 

^ Gifford discovered this. I)ry- but Jonson may have filled it up 
den, who has given an cxaniin- from the life. Dryden gives it as 
ution of the ISilent Woman, in his of)inion that tlicre is more wit 
his Essay on Dramatic Poetry, and acuteness of fancy in this play 
takes Morose for a real character, than in any of Ben Jonson’s, and 
and says that he had so been in- that he has described the con¬ 
formed. It is possible that there versation of gentlemen with more 
might be some foundation of truth gaiety and freedom than in tlie rest 
in this; the skeleton is in Libanius, of his comcilics. p. 107. 
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comic speeches, nothing that is inflated in the 
serious. 

61. Two men once united by friendship, and for 
ever by fame, the Dioscuri of our zodiac, Beaumont 
and Tletcher, rose upon the horizon as the star of 
Shakspeare, though still in its fullest brightness, 
was declining in the sky. The first in order of 
time among more than fifty plays published with 
their joint names, is the Woman-Hater, represent¬ 
ed, according to Langbaine, in IG 07 , and ascribed 
to Beaumont alone by Scwai’d, though, I believe, 
merely on conjecture.* Beaumont died, at the 
age of thirty, in l6l5 ; Fletcher in 1625. No 
difference of manner is perceptible, or at least no 
critic has perceived any, in the plays that appeared 
between these two epochs; in fact the greater 
part were not printed till 1647. and it is only 
through the records of the play-house that we dis¬ 
tinguish their dates. The tradition, however, of 
their own times, as well as the earlier death of 
Beaumont, give us reason to name Fletcher, when 
we mention one singly, as the principal author of 
all these plays j and of late years this has perhaps 
become more customary than it used to be. A 
contemporary copy of verses, indeed, seems to 
attribute the greater share in the Maid’s Tragedy, 
Philaster, and King and No King to Beaumont. 

m 

But testimony of this kind is very precarious. It 
is sufficient that he bore a part in these three. 

62 . Of all our early dramatic poets, none have 
suffered such mangling by the printer as Beaumont 

* Vol. J. p. X lie also thinks mont’s. These appear to me 
The Nice Valour exclusively Beau- about the worst in the collection. 
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and Fletcher. Their style is generally elliptical 
and not very perspicuous; they use words in 
peculiar senses, and there seems often an attempt 
at pointed expression, in which its meaning has 
deserted them. But after every effort to com¬ 
prehend their language, it is continually so remote 
from all possibility of bearing a rational sense, that 
we can only have recourse to one hypothesis, that 
of an extensive and irreparable corruption of the 
text. Seward and Simpson, who, in 1750, published 
the first edition in which any endeavour was made 
at illustration or amendment, though not men of 
much taste, and too fond of extolling their authors, 
showed some acuteness, and have restored many 
passages in a probable manner, though often driven 
out at sea to conjecture something, where the 
received reading furnished not a vestige which 
they could trace. No one since has made any 
great progress in this criticism, though some have 
carped at these editors for not performing more. 
The problem of actual restoration in most places, 
where the printers or transcribers have made such 
strange havock, must evidently be insoluble. 

63. The first play in the collected works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, though not the earliest, is 
the Maid’s Tragedy, and it is among the best. 
None of their female characters, though they are 
often very successful in beautiful delineations of 
virtuous love, attaches our sympathy like Aspasia. 
Her sorrows are so deep, so pure, so unmerited, 
she sustains the breach of plighted faith in Amyntor, 
and the^ taunts of vicious women with so much 
resignation, so little of that termagant resentment 
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these poets are apt to infuse into their heroines, 
the poetry of her speeches is so exquisitely ima¬ 
ginative, that, of those dramatic persons who are 
not prominent in the development of a story, 
scarce any, even in Sliakspeare, are more interest¬ 
ing. Nor is the praise due to the Maid’s Tragedy 
confined to the part of Aspasia. In Melantius 
we have Fletcher’s favourite character, the brave 
honest soldier, incapable of suspecting evil, till 
it becomes impossible to be ignorant of it, but 
unshrinking in its punishment. That of Evadne 
well displays the audacious security of guilt under 
the safe-guard of ])ower; it is highly theatrical, 
and renders the success of this tragedy not sur¬ 
prising in times when its language and situations 
could be endured by the audience. We may 
remark in this tragedy, as in many others of these 
dramatists, that, while pouring out the unlimited 
loyalty fashionable at the court of James, they are 
full of implied satire, which could hardly escape 
observation. The warm eulogies on military glory, 
the scorn of slothful peace, the pictures of dissolute 
baseness in courtiers, seem to spring from a dislike, 
very usual among the English gentry, a rank to 
which they both belonged, for that ignominious 
government; and though James was far enough 
removed from such voluptuous tyrants as Fletcher 
has pourtrayed in this and some other ])lays, they 
did not serve to exemplify the advantages of 
monarchy in the most attractive manner. 

64. The Maid’s Tragedy, unfortunately, beau¬ 
tiful and essentially moral as it is, cannot be called 
a tragedy for maids j and indeed should hardly be 
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read by any respectable woman. It abounds with chap. 
that studiously protracted indecency which distin- 
guished Fletcher beyond all our early dramatists, 
and is so much incorporated with his plays, that 
very few of them can be so altered as to become 
tolerable at present on the stage. In this he is 
strikingly contrasted with Shakspeare, whose levi¬ 
ties of this kind are so transitory, and so much 
confined to language, that lie has borne the process 
of purification w’ith little detriment to his genius, 
or even to his wit. 

65. Philaster has been, in its day, one of the PiiiJasur. 
best known and most popular of Fletcher’s plays.* 

TJiis was owing to the pleasing characters of Plii- 
laster and Bcllario, and to the frequent sweetness 
of the poetry. It is nevertheless not a first-rate 
play. The plot is most absurdly managed. It 
turns on the suspicion of Arethusa’s infidelity. 

And the sole ground of this is that an abandoned 
w'oman, being detected herself, accuses the princess 
of unchastity. Not a shadow of presumptive 
evidence is brought to confirm this impudent 
assertion, which however, the lady’s father, her 
lover, and a grave sensible courtier do not fail 
implicitly to believe. How unlike the chain of 
circumstance, and the devilish cunning by which 
the Moor is wrought up to think his Desdemona 
false! Bellario is suggested by Viola j there is 
more picturesqueness, more dramatic importance, 

* Drydcn says, but I know not very unsuccessfully.” p. 100. Phi- 
how truly, that T^hilaster was ” the lastcr was not printed, according 
first play that brought Beaumont to Langbainc, till 1620; Ido not 
and Fletcher jn esteem; for before know that we have any evidence 
that they had written two or three of the date of its representation. 
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not perhaps, more beauty and sweetness of affection, 
but a more eloquent development of it in Fletcher; 
on the other hand, there is still more of that im¬ 
probability which attends a successful concealment 
of sex by mere disguise of clothes, though no 
artifice has been more common on the stage. 
Many other circumstances in the conduct of 
Fletcher’s story are ill-contrived. It has less wit 
than the greater part of his comedies j for among 
such, according to the old distinction, it is to be 
ranked, though the subject is elevated and serious. 

C6. King and No King is, in my judgment, 
inferior to Phil aster. The language has not so 
much of poetical beauty. The character of Arbaces 
excites no sympathy; it is a compound of vain¬ 
glory and violence, which rather demands disgrace 
from poetical justice than reward. Panthea is 
innocent, but insipid; Mardonius a good specimen 
of what Fletcher loves to exhibit, the plain honest 
courtier. As for Bessus, he certainly gives occasion 
to several amusing scenes ; but his cowardice is a 
little too glaring; he is neither so laughable as 
Bobadil, nor so sprightly as Parolles. The prin¬ 
cipal merit of tliis play, which rendered it popular 
on the stage for many years, consists in the effective 
scenes where Arbaces reveals his illicit desire. 
That especially with Mardonius is artfully and 
elaborately written. Shakspeare had less of this 
skill i and his tragedies suffer for it in their dra¬ 
matic effect. The scene between John and Hubert 
is an exception, and there is a great deal of it in 
Othello j but in general he may be said not to 
have exerted the power of detaining the spectator 
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in that anxious suspense, which creates almost an 
actual illusion, and makes him tremble at every 
word, lest the secret which he has learned should 
be imparted to the imaginary person on the stage. 
Of this there are several fine instances in the Greek 
tragedians, the famous scene in the CEdipus 
Tyrannus being the best; and it is possible that 
the superior education of Fletcher may have ren¬ 
dered him familiar with the resources of ancient 
tragedy. These scenes in the present play would 
have been more highly powerful if the interest 
could have been thrown on any character superior 
to the selfish braggart Arbaces. It may be said 
perhaps that his humiliation through his own 
lawless passions, after so much insolence of success, 
affords a moral; he seems, however, but imper¬ 
fectly cured at the conclusion, which is also hurried 
on with unsatisfactory rapidity. 

67. The Elder Brother has been generally 
reckoned among the best of Fletcher’s comedies. 
It displays in a new form an idea not very new in 
fiction, the power of love, on the first sight of a 
woman, to vivify a soul utterly ignorant of the 
passion. Charles, the Elder Bi’other, much unlike 
the Cymon of Dry den, is absorbed in study; a 
mere scholar without a thought beyond his books. 
His indifference, perhaps, and ignorance about the 
world are rather exaggerated and border on stupid¬ 
ity ; but it was the custom of the dramatists in that 
age to produce effect in representation by very 
sudden developments, if not changes, of character. 
The other persons are not ill conceived; the honest 
testy Miramont, who admires learning without much 
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more of it than enables him to sign his name, the 
two selfish worldly fathers of Chffrles and Angelina, 
believing themselves shrewd, yet the easy dupes 
of coxcomt manners] from the court, the spirited 
Angelina, the spoiled but not worthless Eustace, 
show Fletcher’s great talent in dramatic invention. 
In none of his mere comedies has he sustained so 
uniformly elegant and pleasing a style of poetry j the 
language of Cl>arles is naturally that of a refined 
scholar, but now and then perhaps we find old 
Miramont talk above himself. The underplot hits 
to the life the licentious endeavours of an old man 
to seduce his inferior; but, as usual, it reveals vice 
too broadly. This comedy is of very simple con- 
struction, so that Cibber was obliged to blend, it 
with another, The Custom of the Country, in order 
to compose from the two his Love Makes a Man, 
by no means the worst play of that age. The two 
plots however do not harmonize very well. 

G8. The Spanish Curate is in all probability 
taken from one of those comedies of intrigue, capa 
y espadoy which the fame of Lope dc Vega had 
made popular in Europe. It is one of the best 
specimens of that manner; the plot is full of in¬ 
cident and interest, without being difficult of com¬ 
prehension, nor, with fair allowance for the con¬ 
ventions of the stage and manners of the country, 
improbable. The characters are in full relief with¬ 
out caricature. Fletcher, with an artifice of which 
he is very fond, has made the fierce resentment of 
Violante break out unexpectedly from the calmness 
she had shown in the first scenes; but it is so 
well accounted for, that we see nothing unnatural 
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in the development of passions foi* which there had chap. 
been no previous call. Ascanio is again one of 
Fletcher’s favourite delineations ; a kind of Bellario 
in his modest affectionate disposition; one, in whose 
prosperity the reader takes so much pleasure that he 
forgets it is, in a worldly sense, inconsisteJli^with 
that of the honest-hearted Don .Tamie. The doting 
husband, Don Henrique, contrasts well with the 
jealous Bartolus; and both afford by their fiite the 
sort of moral which is looked for in comedy. The 
underplot of the lawyer and his wife, while it 
shows how licentionsin principle as well as indecent 
in language the stage had become, is conducted 
with incomparable humour and amusement. Con¬ 
greve borrowed ])art of this in the Old Bachelor 
without by any means equalling it. Upon the 
whole, as a comedy of this class, it deserves to be 
placed in the highest rank. 

Off. The Custom of the Country is much de- tiicCiis- 
formed by obscenity, especially the first act. But coimiry, 
it is full of nobleness in character and sentiment, 
of interesting situations, of unceasing variety of 
action. Fletcher has never shown what he so much 
delights in drawing, the contrast of virtuous dig- 
nity with ungoverned passion in woman, with more 
success than in Zenocia and Hippolytii. Of these 
three plays we may say, perhaps, that there is more 
poetry in the Elder Brother, more interest in the 
Custom of the Country, more wit and spirit in the 
Spanish Curate. 

70. The Loyal Subject ought also to be placed The Loyni 
in a high rank among the works of Beaumont and 
Fletcher. There is a play by Heywood, The Royal 

VOL. nr. QQ 
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King and Loyal’Subject, from which the general 
idea of several circumstances of this have been 
taken. That Heywood’s was the original, though 
the only edition of it is in 1637, while the Loyal 
Subject was represented in 1^515, cannot bear a 
doubt. The former is expressly mentioned in the 
epilogue as an old play, belonging to a style gone 
out of date, and not to be judged with rigour. Hey- 
wood has therefore the praise of having conceived 
the character of Earl Marshal, upon which Fletcher 
somewhat improved in Archas; a brave soldier of 
that disinterested and devoted loyalty, which bears 
all ingratitude and outrage at the hands of an un¬ 
worthy and misguided sovereign. In the days of 
James there could be no more courtly moral. In 
each play the prince, after depriving his most de¬ 
serving subject of honours and fortune, tries his 
fidelity by commanding him to send two daughters, 
whom he had educated in seclusion, to the court, 
with designs that the father may easily suspect. 
The loyalty however of these honest soldiers, like 
the hospitality of Lot, submits to encounter this 
danger; and the conduct of the young ladies soon 
proves that they might be trusted in the fiery trial. 
In the Loyal Subject, Fletcher has beautifully, and 
with his light touch of pencil, sketched the two 
virtuous sisters j one high-spirited, intrepid, un¬ 
disguised, the other shrinking with maiden modesty, 
a tremulous dew-drop in the cup of a violet. But 
unfortunately his original taint betrays itself, and 
the elder sister cannot di.splay her scorn of licen¬ 
tiousness without borrowing some of its language. 
If Shakspeare had put these loose images into the 
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mouth of Isabella, how differently we should have chap. 
esteemed her character I 

71. We find in the Loyal Subject what is neither 
pleasing nor probable, the disguise of a youth as 
a girl. This vyas «f course not offensive to those 
who saw nothing else on the stage. Fletcher did 
not take this from Hcywood. In the whole ma¬ 
nagement of the story he is much superior; the 
nobleness of Archas and his injuries are still more 
displayed than those of the Earl Marshal; and he 
has several new cJiaracters, especially Theodore, 
the impetuous son of the Loyal Subject, who does 
not brook the insults of a prince as submissively as 
his father, which fill the play with variety and spirit. 

The language is in some places obscure and pro¬ 
bably corrupt, but abounding with that kind of 
poetry which belongs to Fletcher. 

72. Beggar’s Bush is an excellent comedy; the 
serious parts interesting, the comic diverting. 

Every character su])j)orts itself well; if some 
])arts of the plot have been suggested by As you 
Like It, they are managed so as to be original in 
spirit. Few of Fletcher’s plays furnish more 
proofs of his characteristic qualities. It might be 
represented with no great curtailment. 

73. The Scornful Lady is one of those come- Thc^seom 
dies which exhibit English domestic life, and have 
therefore a value independent of their dramatic 
merit. It docs not equal Beggar’s Bush, but is 

full of effective scenes, which, when less regard 
was paid to decency, must have rendered it a 
popular play. Fletcher in fact is as much superior 
to Shakspeare in his knowledge of the stage, as he 

(I Q 2 
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falls below him in that of human nature. His 
fertile invention was turned to the management of 
his plot (always with a view to representation), 
the rapid succession of incidents, the surprises 
and embarrassments which keep the spectator’s 
attention alive. His characters are but vehicles to 
the story; they are distinguished, for the most 
part, by little more than the slight peculiarities of 
manner, which arc easily caught by the audience ; 
and we do not often meet, especially in his come¬ 
dies, with the elaborate delineations of Jonson, or 
the marked idiosyncracies of Shakspeare. Of 
these his great predecessors, one formed a deli¬ 
berate conception of a character, whether taken 
from general nature or from manners, and drew 
his figure, as it were, in his mind before he trans¬ 
ferred it to the canvas; with the other the idea 
sprang out of the depths of his soul, and though 
suggested by the story he had chosen, became so 
much the favourite of his genius as he wrote, that 
in its development he sometimes grew negligent 
of his plot. 

74. No tragedy of Fletcher would deserve 
higher praise than Valentinian, if he had not, by 
an inconceivable want of taste and judgment, 
descended from beauty and dignity to the most 
preposterous absurdities. The matrou purity of 
the injured Lucina, the ravages of unrestrained 
self-indulgence on a mind not wholly without 
glimpses of virtue in Valentinian, the vilencss of 
his courtiers, the spirited contrast of unconquer¬ 
able loyalty in .®tius with the natural indignation 
at wrong in Maximus, are brought before our 
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eyes in some of Fletcher’s best poetry, though in 
a text that seems even more corrupt than usual. 
But after the admirable scene in the third act, 
where Lucina (the Lucretia of this story) reveals 
her injury, perhaps almost the only scene in this 
dramatist, if we except the Maid's Tragedy, that 
can move us to tears, her husband Maximus, who 
even here begins to forfeit our sympathy by his 
ready consent, in the Spanish style of perverted 
honour, to her suicide, becomes a treacherous and 
ambitious villain ; the loyalty of JEtius turns to 
downright folly, and the rest of the play is but 
such a sci'ies of murders as Marston or the author 
of Andronicus might have devised. If Fletcher 
meant, which he very probably did, to inculcate as 
a moral, that the worst of tyrants are to be obeyed 
with undinchiiig submission, he may have gained 
applause at court, at the expense of his reputation 
w'ith posterity. 

75. The Two Noble Kinsmen is a play that 
has been honoured by a tradition of bhakspeare s 
concern in it. The evidence as to this is the 
title-page of the first edition ; which, though it may 
seem much at first sight, is next to nothing in our 
old drama, full of mis-nomers of this kind. The 
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editors of Beaumont and Fletcher have insisted 
upon what they take for marks of Shakspeare s 
style; and Schlegelf after “ seeing no reason for 
doubting so probable an opinion,” detects the 
spirit of wShakspeare in a certain ideal purity 
which distinguishes this from other plays of 
Fletcher, and in the conscientious fidelity with 
which it follows the Knight's Bale in Chaucer. 
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The Two Noble Kinsmen has much of that ele- 
,.vated sense of honour, friendship, fidelity and 
love which belongs, I think, more characteristic¬ 
ally to Fletcher, who had drunk at the fountain 
of Castilian romance, than to one, in whose vast 
mind this conventional morality of particular 
classes was subordinated to the universal nature of 
man. In this sense Fletcher is always, in his 
tragic compositions, a very ideal poet. The sub¬ 
ject itself is fitter for him than for Shakspeare. 
In the language and conduct of this play, with 
great deference to better and more attentive 
critics, 1 see imitations of Shakspeare rather than 
such resemblances as tlenote his powerful stamp. 
The madness of the jailor’s daughter, where some 
have imagined they saw the master-hand, is doubt¬ 
less suggested by that of Ophelia, but with an 
inferiority of taste and feeling, which it seems im- 
pos.sible not to recognize. 'I’he painful and de¬ 
grading symptom of female insanity, which Shak- 
spearc has touched with his gentle hand, is dwelt 
upon by Fletcher with all his innate impurity. 
Can any one believe that the former would have 
written the last scene in which the jailor’s daugh¬ 
ter appears on the stage? Schlegel has too fine 
taste to believe that this character came from 
Shakspeare, and it is given up by the latest 
assertor of his claim to a participation in the 
play.* 

* A “ Letter on Shakspeare's participation to Fletcher, JTe lays 
Authorship of the Drama, entitled no great stress on the external 
the Two Noble Kinsmen,” Edin- evidence. But in arguing from the 
burgh, 1833, notwithstanding this similarity of style in many passages 
title, docs not deny a considerable to that of Shakspeare, the author. 
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76. The Faithful Shepherdess, deservedly among 
the most celebrated productions of I^etcher, stands 
alone in its class, and admits of no comparison 
with any other play. It is a pastoral drama, in 
imitation of the Pastor Fido, at that time very 
popular in England. The Faithful Shepherdess, 
however, to the great indignation of the poets, 
did not succeed on its first representation. There 
is nothing in this surpiising; the tone of pastoral 
is too far removed from the possibilities of life for a 
stage which appealed, like ours, to the boisterous 
sympathies of a general audience. It is a play 
very characteristic of Fletcher, being a mixture 
of tenderness, pui’ity, indecency, and absurdity. 
There is some justice in Schlegel’s remark, that 
it is an immodest eulogy on modesty. But this 
critic, who does not seem to appreciate the beauty 
of Fletcher’s poetry, should hardly have men¬ 
tioned Guarini as a model whom he might have 
followed. It was by copying the Corisca of the 
Pastor Fido that Fletcher introduced the cha¬ 
racter of the vicious shepherdess Cloe; though, 
according to his times, and, we must own, to his 
disposition, he has greatly aggravated the faults to 


with whose name I am unac¬ 
quainted, shows so much taste and 
so competent a knowledge of tlie two 
dramatists, that ,1 should i^rhups 
scruple to set up my own doubts 
in opposition. His chief proofs 
are ifrawn from the force and con¬ 
densation of language in particular 
passages, which doubtless is one 
of the great distinctions between 
the two. But we might wish to 
have seen this displayed in longer 


extracts than such as the author 
of tins Letter has generally given 
us. It is difficult to say df a man 
like Fletcher that he could not 
have written single lines in the 
spirit of his predecessor. A few 
instances, however, of longer pas¬ 
sages will be found; and 1 believe 
tliat it is a subject upon which 
there will long bo a ditforence of 
opinion. 

u 4 * 
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which just exception has been taken in his ori¬ 
ginal. • 

77 * It is impossible to withhold our praise from 
the poetical beauties of this pastoral drama. Every 
one knows that it contains the germ of Comus; 
the benevolent Satyr, whose last proposition to 
“ stray in the middle air, and stay the sailing raek, 
or nimbly take hold of the moon” is not much in 
the character of these sylvans, has been judiciously 
metamorphosed by Milton to an attendant spirit; 
and a more austere, as well as more uniform lan¬ 
guage has been given to the speakers. But Milton 
has borrowed largely from the imagination of his 
predecessor; and by {juoting the lyric parts of the 
Faithful Shepherdess, it woidd be easy to deceive 
any one not accurately familiar with the songs of 
Comus. They abound with that rapid succession 
of ideal scenery, that darting of the poet’s fancy 
from earth to heaven, those picturesque and novel 
metaphors, which distinguish much of the poetry 
of this age, and which arc ultimately, perhaps, in 
great measure referriblc to Shakspeare. 

78 . Rule a Wife and Have a Wife is among 
the superior comedies of its class. That it has a 
prototype on the Spanish theatre must appear 
likely; but I should be surprized if the variety 
and spirit of character, the vivacity of humour, be 
not chiefly due to our own jKithors. Every per¬ 
sonage in this comedy is drawn with a vigorous 
pencil; so that it requires a good company to be 
well represented. It is indeed a mere picture of 
roguery; for even Leon, the only character for 
whortj we can feel any sort of interest, haS gained 
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his ends by stratagem; but bis gallant spirit 
redeems tliis in our indulgent views of dramatic 
morality, and we are justly pleased with the 
discomfiture of fraud and effrontery in Estifania 
and Margarita. 

79. The Knight of the Burning Pestle *is very 
diverting, and more successful perhaps than any 
previous attempt to introduce a drama within a 
drama. 1 should hardly except the Induction to 
the Taming.of a Slircw. The burlesque, though 
very ludicrous, docs not transgress all bounds of 
probability. The Wild-goose Chase, The Chances, 
Tlie Humorous Lieutenant, Women Pleased, Wit 
without Money, Monsieur Thomas, and several 
other comedies, deserve to be praised for the usual 
excellencies of Eletchcr, his gaiety, his invention, 
Jiis ever varying rapidity of dialogue and incident. 
None are without his defects; and we may add, 
what is not in fairness to be called a defect of his, 
since it applies perhaps to every dramatic writer 
except Shakspeare and Moliere, that being cast as 
it were in a common mould, we find both a zno- 
notony in reading several of these plays, and a 
difficulty of distinguishing them in remembrance. 

80 . The later writers, those especially after the 
Restoration, did not fail to ajzpropriatc many of 
the inventions of Fletcher. He and his colleague 
are the proper founders of our comedy of intrigue, 
which prevailed through the seventeenth century, 
the comedy of Wycherley, Dryden, Behn, and 
Shadwcll. Their manner, if not their actual plots, 
may still be observed in many pieces that are 
produced on our stage. But few of those imi- 
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tators came up to the sprightliness of their model. 
It is to be regretted that it is rarely practicable to 
adaj)t any one of his comedies to representation 
without such changes as destroy their original 
raciness, and dilute the geniality of their wit. 

81 . There has not been much curiosity to in¬ 
vestigate the sources of liis humorous plays. A 
few arc historical; but it seems highly probable 
that the Spanish stage of Lope de Vega and his_ 
contemporaries often furnished the .subject, and 
perhaps many of the scenes, to his comedies. 
These possess all the characteristics ascribed to 
the.comedics of intrigue so popular in that country. 
The scene too is more commonly laid in Spain, 
and the costume of Spanish manners and sen¬ 
timents more closely observed, than we should 
expect from the invention of Englishmen. It 
would be worth the leisure of some lover of 
theatrical literature to search the collection of Lope 
de Vega’s works, and, if possible, the other Spanish 
writers at the beginning of the century, in order 
to trace the footsteps of our two dramatists. Some¬ 
times they may have had recourse to novels. The 
Little French Lawyer seems to indicate such an 
origin. Nothing had as yet been produced, I 
believe, on the French stage from which it could 
have been derived, but the story and most of the 
characters are manifestly of French derivation. 
The comic humour of La Writ in this play we 
may ascribe to the invention of Fletcher himself. * 


* Drytlen reckons this play with among those which he supposes to 
the Spaiii.sh Curate, the (’hances, he drawn from Spanish novels, 
and Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, Essay on Dramatic Poetry, p. 204. 
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82 . It is, however, not improbable that the 
entire plot was sometimes original. Fertile as 
their invention was, to an extraordinary degree, in 
llirnishing the incidents of their rapid and animated 
comedies, we may believe the fable itself to have 
sometimes sprung from no other source. It seems 
indeed now and then, as if the authors had gone 
forward with no very clear determination of their 
catastrophe; there is a want of unity in tlie con¬ 
ception, a want of consistency in the characters, 
which appear sometimes rather intended to surprize 
by incongruity, than framed upon a definite model, 
'i’liat of Ruy Diaz in the Island Princess,. of 
whom it is hard to say whether he is a brave man 
or a coward, or alternately one and the other, is 
an instance to which many more might easily be 
added. In the Bloody Brother, Iloilo sends to 
execution one of his cgunscllors, whose daughter 
I'Mith vainly interferes in a scene of great pathos 
and effect. In the progress of the drama she 
arms herself to take away the tyrant’s life; the 
.whole of her character has been consistent and 
energetic; when Fletcher, to the reader’s as¬ 
tonishment, thinks fit to imitate the scene between 
Richard and Lady Anne; and tlie ignominious 
fickleness of that lady, whom Shakspeare with 
wonderful skill, but in a manner not quite pleasing, 
sacrifices to the better display of the cunning 


l^y novels wc should probably iin* coining from a French novel; the 
derstand plays ; for those which he scene lies in France, and 1 see no- 
mentions are little in the style of thing Spanish about it. Dryden 
novels. But the Little French was seldom wcll-infonncd about 
Lawyer has all the appearance of the early stngc. 
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. crook-back, is here transferred to the heroine of 
the play, and the very character upon whom its 
interest ought to depend. Edith is on the point 
of giving up her purpose, when some others in 
the conspiracy coming in, she recovers herself 
enough to exhort them to strike the blow. * 

83 . The sentiments and style of Fletcher, where 
not concealed by obscurity, or corruption of the 
text, are very dramatic. We cannot deny that 
the depths of Shakspeare’s mind were often un¬ 
fathomable by an audience; the bow was drawn 
by a matchless hand, but the shaft went out of 
sight. All might listen to Fletcher’s pleasing, 
though not profound or vigoi’ous language ; his 
thoughts are noble, and tinged with the ideality 
of romance, his metaphors vivid, though some¬ 
times too forced; he possesses the idiom of 
English without much pedantry, though in many 
passages he strains it beyond common use; his 
versification, though studiously irregular, is often 
rhythmical and sweet. Yet we arc seldom ar¬ 
rested by striking beauties ; good lines occur in 
every page, fine ones but rarely; we lay down the 
volume with a sense of admiration of what we 
have read, but little of it remains distinctly in the 
memory. Fletcher is not much quoted, and has 
not even afforded copious materials to those who 
cull the beauties of ancient lore. 


* llotrou, in his Wenccslas, as different view of their contentions 
wc have already observed, has done with men. But lionesses are be- 
soinething of the same kind; it conic very good painters; and it is 
may have been meant as an iin- but through their clemency that 
generous and calumnious attack on wc arc not delineated in such a 
the constancy of tlic female sex. If style as would retaliate the injuries 
lions were painters, the old fable of these tragedians, 
says, they would exhibit a very 
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84. In variety of character there can be no chap. 
comparison between Fletcher and Shakspeare. A 

few types return upon us in the former; an old Theircim- 
general, proud of his wars, faithful and passionate, 
a voluptuous and arbitrary king (for his principles 
of obedience do not deem to have inspired him with 
much confidence in royal virtues), a supple courtier, 
a high-spirited youth, or one more gentle in man¬ 
ners but not less stout in action, a lady, fierce and 
not always very modest in her chastity, repelling 
the solicitations of licentiousness, another impu¬ 
dently vicious, form the usual pictures for his 
canvas. Add to these, for the lighter comedy, ari 
amorous old man, a gay spendthrift, and a few more 
of the staple characters of the stage, and we have 
the materials of Fletcher’s dramatic world. It 
must be remembered that we compare him only 
with Shakspeare, and that as few dramatists have 
been more copious than Fletcher, few have been 
so much called upon for inventions, in which the 
custom of the theatre has not exacted much ori¬ 
ginality. The great fertility of his mind in new 
combinations of circumstance gives as much ap¬ 
pearance of novelty to the personages themselves 
as an unreflecting audience requires. In works of 
fiction, even those which are read in the closet, this 
variation of the mere dress of a character is gene¬ 
rally found sufficient for the public. 

85. The tragedies of Beaumont and Fletcher, Their tra- 
by which our ancestors seem to have meant only ‘ 
plays wherein any of the personages, or at least 

any whom the spectator would wish to kcej) alive, 
dies on the stage, are not very numerous, but in 
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them we have as copious an effusion of blood as 
any contemporary dramas supply. The conclusion 
indeed of these, and of the tragi-comedies, which 
form a larger class, is generally mismanaged. A 
propensity to take the audience by surprise leads 
often to an unnatural and unsatisfactory catastrophe; 
it seems their aim to disappoint common expect¬ 
ation, to baffle reasonable conjecture, to mock 
natural sympathy. This is frequently the practice 
of our modern novelists, who find no better resource 
in the poverty of their invention to gratify the 
jaded palate of the world. 

86. The comic talents of these authors far ex¬ 
ceeded their skill in tragedy. In comedy they 
founded a new school, at least in England, the 
vestiges of which arc still to be traced in our theatre. 
Their plays^re at once distinguishable from those 
of their contem])oraries by the I’egard to dramatic 
effect which influenced the writers’ imagination. 
Though not personally connected with the stage, 
they had its picture ever before their eyes. Hence 
theij* incidents ru’e numerous and striking, their 
characters sometimes slightly sketched, not drawn 
like those of Jonson, from a preconceived design, 
but preserving that degree of individual distinct¬ 
ness which a common audience requires, and often 
highly humorous without extravagance; their 
language brilliant with wit, their measure, though 
they do not make great use of prose, very lax 
and rapid, running frequently to lines of thirteen 
and fourteen syllables. Few of their comedies arc 
without a mixture of grave sentiments or elevated 
characters; and though there is much to condemn 
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in their indecency and even licentiousness of prin¬ 
ciple, they never descend to the coarse buffoonery 
not unfrequent in their age. Never were dramatic 
poets more thoroughly gentlemen, according to 
the standard of their times j and, when we con¬ 
sider the court of James I., we may say that they 
were above that standard.* 

87 . The best of Fletcher’s characters are female ; 
he wanted that large sweep of reflection and ex¬ 
perience which is required for the greater diversity 
of the other sex. None of his women delight us 
like Imogen and Desdemona; but he has many 
Imogens and Desdemonas of a fainter type.^ Spa- 
celia, Zenocia, Celia, Aspasia, Evanthe, Lucina, 
Ordella, Oriana, present the picture that cannot 
be greatly varied without departing from its essence, 
but which never can be repeated too often to please 
us, of faithful, tender, self denying female love, 
superior to every thing but virtue. Nor is he less 
successful, generally, in the contrast of minds stained 
by guilty passion, thpugh in this he sometimes 
exaggerates the outline till it borders on caricature. 


# “ Their plots were genonilly 
more regular than Shakspcarc’s, 
especially those which were made 
before Beaiiiuont^s death; and they 
understood and imitated the con¬ 
versation of gentlemen much bet¬ 
ter ; whose wild tlcbaucherics and 
quickness of wit in repartees, no 
poet before them could paint as 
they have done. Humour which 
Ben Jonson derived from particu¬ 
lar persons, they made it not their 
business to describe; they repre¬ 
sented all the passions very lively, 
but above all, love. I am aj)t to 
believe the English language in 


them arrived to its highest perfec¬ 
tion; what words have since been 
taken in, are rather superfluous 
than ornamental. Their play.s arc 
now the most pleasant and frequent 
entertainments of the stage; two of 
tiieirs being acted through the year 
for one of Shakspearc’sor Jonson’s; 
the reason is because there is a 
certain gaiety in their comedies, 
and patlios in their more serious 
plays, which suits generally with all 
men’s humours. Shukspeare’s lan¬ 
guage is likewise a little obsolete, 
and Jonson's wit fulls short of 
theirs.”—Drydcn, p. 101, 
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CHAP. But it is in vain to seek in Fletcher the strong 
conceptions of Shakspeare, the Shylocks, the Lears, 
the Othcllos. Schlegel has well said that “ scarce 
any thing has been wanting to give a place to 
Beaumont and Fletcher among the great dramatists 
of Europe, but more of seriousness and depth, and 
the regulating judgment which prescribes the due 
limits in every part of composition.” It was for 
want of the former qualities that they conceive 
nothing in tragedy very forcibly; for want of the 
latter that they spoil their first conception by ex¬ 
travagance and incongruity.* 

88. The rej)utation of Beaumont and Fletcher 
was at its height, and most of their plays had been 
given to the stage, when a worthy inheritor of their 
mantle appeared in Pliilip Massinger. Of his ex¬ 
tant dramas the Virgin Martyr, published in 1622, 
seems to be the earliest; but we have reason to 
believe that several are lost; and even this tragedy 
may have been represented some years before. 
The far greater part of his remaining pieces fol- 


* “ Shakspeare,” says Dryden, 
" writ better between man anti 
man, Fletcher betwixt man and 
woman ; consequently the one de¬ 
scribed fricndaliip l)ettcr, the other 
love; yet Sliakspcare taught 
Fletcher to write Jove, aiul Juliet 
and Des;!cniona arc originals. It 
is true the scholar had the sofler 
soul,but the master had tlie kinder. 
... Shakspeare had an universal 
mind which comprehended all cha¬ 
racters and passions ; Fletcher a 
more confined and limited ; for 
though he treated love iu perfec¬ 
tion,yet honour, ambition, revenge, 
and generally nil the stronger pas¬ 
sions, he cither touched not, or not 


masterly. To conclude all he was 
a limb of ^ Shakspeare.” ]). 301. 
Tiiis comparison is rather generally 
than strictly just, as is often the 
case with the criticisms of Dryden. 
That Fletcher wrote better than 
Shakspeare “ between man and 
woman,” or in displaying love, will 
be granted when he shall be shown 
to have excelled Ferdinand and 
Miranda, or Posthumus and Imo¬ 
gen. And, on the other hand, it is 
unjii.st to deny him credit for hav¬ 
ing sometimes touched the stronger 
emotion.s, especially honour and 
ambition, with great skill, though 
much inferior to that of Shak- 
speure. 
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lowed within ten years; the Bashful Lover, which 
is the latest now known, was written in 1636. 
Massinger was a gentleman, but in the service, 
according to the language of those times, of the 
Pembroke family; his education was at the univer¬ 
sity, his acquaintance both with books and with 
the manners of the court is familiar, his style and 
sentiments are altogether those of a man polished 
by intercourse of good society. 

89. Neither in his own age nor in moilcrn times, 
does Massinger seem to have been ])ut on a level 
with Fletcher or Jonson. Several of his plays, as 
has been just observed, are said to have perished 
in manuscript; few were represented after the 
restoration ; and it is only in consequence of his 
having met with more than one editor, who has 
published his collected works in a convenient form, 
that he is become tolerably familiar to the general 
reader. lie is however far more intelligible than 
Fletcher; his text has not given so much embar¬ 
rassment from corruption, and his general style is 
as perspicuous as we ever find it in the dramatic 
poets of that age. The obscure passages in Mas¬ 
singer, after the care that Gifford has taken, are 
by no means frequent. 

90. Five of his sixteen plays are tragedies, that 
is, are concluded in death; of the rest, no one 
belongs to the class of mere comedy, but by the 
depth of the interest, the danger of the virtuous, 
or the atrocity of the vicious characters, as well as 
the elevation of the general style, must be ranked 
with the serious drama, or as it was commonly 
termed, tragi-comedy. A shade of melancholy 
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tinges the writings of Massinger ; but he sacrifices 
less than his contemporaries to the public taste for 
superfluous bloodshed on the stage. In several of 
. his plays, such as the Picture, or the Renegado, 
where it would have been easy to determine the 
catastrophe towards tragedy, he has preferred to 
break the clouds with tlie radiance of a setting 
sun. He consulted in this his own genius, not 
eminently pathetic, nor energetic enough to display 
the utmost intensity of emotion, but abounding in 
sweetness and dignity, apt to delineate the love¬ 
liness of virtue, and to delight in its recompence 
after trial. It has been surmised that the religion 
of Massinger was that of the church of Rome; a 
conjecture not improbable, though, considering 
the ascetic and imaginative piety, which then pre¬ 
vailed in that of England, we need not absolutely 
go so far for his turn of thought in the Virgin 
Martyr or the Renegado. 

91. The most striking excellence of this poet 
is his conception of character; and in this I must 
incline to place him above Eletcher, and, if I may 
venture to say it, even above Jonson. He is free 
from the hard outline of the one, and the neg¬ 
ligent looseness of the other. He has indeed no 
great variety, and sometimes repeats, with such 
bare modifications as the story demands, the type 
of his first design. Thus the extravagance of 
conjugal affection is pourtrayed, feeble in Theo¬ 
dosius, frantic in Domitian, selfish in Sforza, sus¬ 
picious in Mathias; and the same impulses of 
doting love return upon us in the guilty eulogies 
of Mallefort on his daughter. The vindictive 
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hypocrisy of Montreville in the Unnatural Combat, 
has nearly its counterpart in that of Francesco in 
the Duke of Milan, and is again displayed with 
more striking success in Luke. This last villain 
indeed, and that original, masterly, inimitable con¬ 
ception, Sir Giles Overreach, are sufficient to 
establish the rank of Massinger in this great 
province of dramatic art. But his own disposition 
led him more willingly to pictures of moral beauty. 
A peculiar refinement, a mixture of gentleness and 
benignity with noble daring, belong to some of 
his favourite characters, to Pisander in the Bond- 
man, to Antonio in A Very Woman, to Charolois 
in the Fatal Dowry. It may be readily supposed 
that his female characters are not wanting in these 
graces. It seems to me that he has more variety 
in his women than in the other sex, and that they 
arc less mannered than the heroines of Fletcher. 
A slight degree of error or passion in Sophia, Eu- 
docia, Marcelia, without weakening our sympathy, 
serves both to prevent the monotony of perpetual 
rectitude, so often insipid in fiction, and to bring 
forward the development of the story. 

92 . The subjects chosen by Massinger are some¬ 
times historical, but others seem to have been 
taken from French or Italian novels, and those so 
obscure, that his editor Gifford, a man of much 
reading and industry, lias seldom traced them. 
This indeed was an usual practice of our ancient 
dramatists. Their works have consequently a 
romantic character, presenting as little of the 
regular Plautine comedy, as of the Greek forms 
of tragedy. They are merely novels in action, 
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following probably their models with no great 
variance, except the lower and lighter episodes 
which it was always more or less necessary to 
combine with the story. It is from this choice of 
subjects, perhaps, as much as from the peculiar 
temper of the poets, that love is the predominant 
affection of the mind which they display; not 
cold and conventional, as we commonly find it on 
the French stage, but sometimes, as the novelists 
of the South were prone to delineate its emotions, 
fiery, irresistible, and almost resembling the fa¬ 
talism of ancient tragedy, sometimes a subdued 
captive at the cliariot-wheels of honour or religion. 
The range of human passion is consequently far 
less extensive than in Shakspearc ; but tlie variety 
of circumstance, and the modifications of the 
paramount affection itself, compensated for this 
deficiency. 

- 93 . Next to the grace and dignity of sentiment 
in Massinger, we must praise those qualities in 
his style. Every modern critic has been struck 
by the peculiar beauty of his language. In his 
harmonious swell of numbers, in his pure and 
genuine idiom, which a text, by good fortune and 
the diligence of its last editor, far less corrupt 
than that of Fletcher, enables us to enjoy, we find 
an unceasing charm. The poetical talents of 
Massinger were very considerable; his taste su¬ 
perior to that of his contemporaries ; the colouring 
of his imagery is rarely overcharged; a certain 
redundancy, as some may account it, gives fullness, 
or what the painters call hnpasto, to his style, and 
if it might not always conduce to effect on the 
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stage, is on the whole suitable to the character of chap. 

his composition. _ 

94. The comic powers of this writer are not on inf'/iority 
a level with the serious; with some degree of rowers, 
humorous conception he is too apt to aim at 
exciting ridicule by caricature, and his dialogue 
wants altogether the sparkling wit of Shakspeare 
and Fletclier. Whellier from a consciousness of 


this defect, or from an unhappy compliance with 
the viciousness of the age, no writer is more con- 
'taminated by gross indecency. It belongs indeed 
chiefly, not perhaps exclusively, to the characters 
he would render odious; but upon them he has 
bestowed this flower of our early theatre with 
no sparing hand. Few, it must be said, of his 
plays are incapable of representation merely on 
this account, and the oflence is therefore more 
incurable in Fletcher. 


95. Among the tragedies of Massinger, I should Jv"'",?,,"!,**'* 
incline to prefer the Duke of Milan. The plot 
borrows enough from history to give it dignity, 
and to counterbalance in some measure the predo¬ 
minance of the passion of love which the invented 
parts of the drama exhibit. The characters of 
Sforza, Marcelia, and Francesco, are in Massinger’s 
best manner ; the story is skilfully and not impro¬ 
bably developed; the pathos is deeper than we ge¬ 
nerally find in his writings ; the eloquence of lan¬ 
guage, especially in the celebrated speech of 
Sforza before the emperor, has never been sur¬ 
passed by him. Many, however, place the Fatal 
Dowry still higher. This tragedy furnished Rowe 
with the story of his Fair Penitent. The supe- 
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riority of the original, except in suitableness for re¬ 
presentation, has long been acknowledged. In 
the Unnatural Combat, probably among the earliest 
of Massinger’s works, we find a greater energy, a 
bolder strain of figurative poetry, more command 
of terror and perhaps of pity, than in any other of 
his dramas. But the dark shadows of crime and 
misery which overspread this tragedy belong to 
rather an earlier period of the English stage tlian 
that of Massinger, and were not congenial to his 
temper. In the Virgin Martyr, he has followed 
the Spanish model of religious Autos, with many 
graces of language and a beautiful display of Chris¬ 
tian heroism in Dorothea; but the tragedy is in 
many respects unplcasing. 

96 . The Picture, The Bondman, and A Very 
Woman may perhaps be reckoned the best among 
the tragi-comedies of Massinger. But the general 
merits as well as defects of this writer arc percepti¬ 
ble in all; and the difference between these and the 
rest is not such as to be apparent to every reader. 
Two others are distinguishable as inoreEnglish than 
the rest; the scene lies at home, and in the age; 
and to these the common voice has assigned a su¬ 
periority. They are A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts, and The City Madam. A character drawn, 
as it appears, from reality, and though darkly 
wicked, not beyond the province of the higher 
comedy, Sir Giles Overreach, gives the former 
drama a striking originality and an impressive 
vigour. It retains, alone among the productions 
of Massinger, a place on the stage. Gifford in¬ 
clines to prefer the City Madam •, wdiich, no doubt. 
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by the masterly delineatioii of Luke, a villain of a 
different order from Overreach, and a larger por¬ 
tion of comic humour and satire than is usual with 
this writer, may dispute the palm. It seems to me 
that there is more violent improbability in the con¬ 
duct of the plot, than in A New Way to Pay Old 
Debts. 

97* Massinger, as a tragic writer, appears to me 
second only to Shakspcare; in the higher comedy, 
1 can hardly think him inferior to Jonson. In wit 
and sprightly dialogue, as well as in knowledge of 
theatrical effect, he falls very much below Fletcher. 
These however are the great names of the English 
stage. At a considerable distance below Massin¬ 
ger, we may place his contcmjiorary John Ford. 
In the choice of tragic subjects from obscure fic¬ 
tions which have to us the charm of entire 
novelty, they resemble each other; but in the con¬ 
duct of their fable, in the delineation of their cha- 
j’a^'ters, each of these poets has his distinguishing 
excellencies. “ I know,” says Gifford, “ few 
things more difficult to account for, than the deep 
and lasting impression made by the more tragic 
portions of Ford’s poetry.” He succeeds however 
pretty well in accounting for it; the situations are 
awfully interesting, the distress intense, the 
thoughts and language becoming the expression of 
deep sorrow. Ford, with none of the moral beauty 
and elevation of Massinger, has in a much higher 
degree, the power over tears ; we sympathize even 
with his vicious characters, with Giovanni and 
Annabella and Bianca. Love, and love in guilt or 
sorrow, is almost exclusively the emotion he pour- 
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trays; no heroic passion, no sober dignity, will be 
found in Jiis tragedies. But he conducts his sto¬ 
ries well and without confusion; ins scenes are 
often highly wrought and effective; his characters, 
with no striking novelty, are well supported ; he is 
seldom extravagant or regardless of probability. 
The Broken Heart has generally been reckoned 
his finest tragedy; and if the last act had been 
better prepared by bringing the love of Calantha 
for Itliocles more fully before the reader in the ear¬ 
lier part of the play, there would be very few pas¬ 
sages of deeper pathos in our dramatic literature. 
“ The style of Ford,” it is said by Gifford, “ is 
altogether original and his own. Without the ma¬ 
jestic march which distinguishes the poetry of 
Massinger, and with little or none of that light and 
playful humour which characterises the dialogue 
of Fletcher, or even of Shirley, he is yet elegant, 
and easy, and harmonious ; and though rarely sub¬ 
lime, yet sufficiently elevated for the most pathetic 
tones of that passion on whose romantic energies he 
chiefly deliglitcd to dwell.” Yet lie censures after¬ 
wards Ford’s aflcctation of uncouth phrases, and 
perplexity of language. Of comic ability this 
writer docs not display one particle. Nothing can 
be meaner than those portions of his dramas which, 
in compliance with the prescribed rules of that age, 
he devotes to the dialogue of servants or buffoons. 

OS. Shirley is a dramatic writer much inferior to 
those who have been mentioned, but has acquired 
some degree of reputation, or at least notoriety of 
name, in consequence of the new edition of his 
plays. These are between twenty and thirty in 
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number; some of them, however, written in con¬ 
junction with his fellow dramatists. A few of these 
are tragedies, a few are comedies drawn from En¬ 
glish manners ; but in the greater part we find the 
favourite style of that age, the characters foreign 
and of elevated rank, the interest serious, but not 
always of buskiued dignity, the catastrophe fortu¬ 
nate ; all, in short, that has gone under the vague 
appellation of tragi-comedy. Shirley has no ori¬ 
ginality, no force in conceiving or delineating cha¬ 
racter, little of pathos, and less, perhaps, of witj his 
dramas produce no deep impression in reading, and 
of course can leave none in the memory. But his 
mind was poetical, his better cliaracters, especially 
females, express pure thoughts in pure language j 
he is never tumid or affected and seldom obscure; 
the incidents succeed rapidly, the personages are 
numerous, and there is a general animation in the 
scenes, which causes us to read him with some 
pleasure. No very good play, nor, possibly, any 
very good scene could be found in Shirley; but 
he has many lines of considerable beauty. Among 
his comedies the Gamesters may be reckoned the 
best. Charles I. is said to have declared that it 
was “ the best play he had seen these seven 
years; ” and it has even been added that the 
story was of his royal suggestion. It certainly 
deserves praise both for language and construction 
of the plot, and it has the advantage of exposing 
vice to ridicule; but the ladies of that court, the 
fair forms whom Vandyke has immortalised, must 
have been very different indeed from their pos¬ 
terity, as in truth I believe they were, if they 
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could sit it through. The Ball, and also some 
more among the comedies of Shirley are so far 
remarkable and worthy of being read, that they 
bear witness to a more polished elegance of man¬ 
ners, and a more free intercourse in the higher 
class, than we find in the comedies of the pre¬ 
ceding reign. A queen from France, and that 
queen Henrietta Maria, was better fitted to give 
this tone than Anne of Denmark. But it is not 
from Shirley’s pictures that we can draw the most 
favourable notions of the morals of that age. 

99. Heywood is a writer still more fertile than 
Shirley; between forty and fifty plays are ascribed 
to him. We have mentioned one of the best in 
the former volume, ante-dating, perhaps, its ap¬ 
pearance by a few years. In the English Traveller 
he has returned to something like the subject of 
A Woman Killed with Kindness, but with less 
success. This play is written in verse, and with 
that ease and perspicuity, seldom rising to passion 
or figurative poetry, which distinguishes this dra¬ 
matist. Young Geraldine is a beautiful specimen 
of the Platonic, or rather inflexibly virtuous lover 
whom the writers of this age delighted to pour- 
tray. On the other hand it is difficult to pro¬ 
nounce whether the lady is a thorough paced 
hypocrite in the first acts, or falls from virtue, like 
Mrs. Frankfort, on the first solicitation of a stranger. 
In either case the character is unpleasing, and, we 
may hope, improbable. The under plot of this 
play is largely borrowed from the Mostellaria of 
Plautus, and is diverting, though somewhat ab¬ 
surd. Heywood seldom rises to much vigour of 
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poetry; but his dramatic invention is ready, his 
style is easy, his characters do not transgress the 
boundaries of nature, and it is not surprising that 
he was popular in his own age. 

100. Webster belongs to the first part of the 
reign of James. He possessed very considerable 
powers, and ought to be ranked, I think, the next 
below Ford. With less of poetic grace than Shir¬ 
ley, he had incomparably more vigour; with less 
of nature and simplicity than Hey wood, he had a 
more elevated genius, and a bolder pencil. But 
the deep sorrows and terrors of tragedy were 
peculiarly his province. “ His imagination,” says 
his last editor, “ had a fond familiarity with 
objects of awe and fear. The silence of the se¬ 
pulchre, the sculptures of marble monuments, the 
knolling. of church bells, the cearments of the 
corpse, the yew that roots itself in dead men's 
graves, are the illustrations that most readily pre¬ 
sent themselves to his imagination.” I think this 
well-written sentence a little one-sided, and hardly 
doing justice to the variety of Webster’s power ; 
but in fact he was as deeply tainted as any of his 
contemporaries with the savage taste of the Italian 
school, and in the Duchess of Malfy, scarcely 
leaves enough on the stage to bury the dead. 

101. This is the most celebrated of Webster’s 
dramas. The story is taken from Bandello, and 
has all that accumulation of wickedness and horror 
which the Italian novelists perversely described, 
and our tragedians as perversely imitated. But the 
scenes are wrought up with skill, and produce a 
strong impression. Webster has a superiority in 
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delineating character above many of the old dra¬ 
matists ; he is seldom extravagant beyond the 
limits of conceivable nature; we find the guilt, 
or even the atrocity, of human passions, but not 
that incarnation of evil spirits which some more 
ordinary dramatists loved to exhibit. In the cha¬ 
racter of the Duchess of Malfy herself there wants 
neither originality nor skill of management, and I 
do not know that any dramatist after Shakspeare 
would have succeeded better in the difficult scene 
where she discloses her love to an inferior. There 
is perhaps a little failure in dignity and delicacy, 
especially towards the close j but the Duchess of 
Malfy is not drawn as an Isabella or a Portia; she 
is a love-sick widow, virtuous and true-hearted, 
but more intended for our sympathy than our 
reverence. 

102. The White Devil, or Vittoria Corombona, 
is not much inferior in language and spirit to the 
Duchess of Malfy; but the plot is more confused, 
less interesting and worse conducted. Mr. Dyce, 
the late editor of Webster, praises the dramatic 
vigour of the part of Vittoria, but justly differs 
from Lamb, who speaks of “ the innocence-re¬ 
sembling boldness” she displays in the trial scene. 
It is rather a delineation of desperate guilt, losing 
in a rounterfeited audacity all that could seduce 
or conciliate the tribunal. Webster’s other plays 
are less striking; in Appius and Virginia he has 
done perhaps better than any one who has at¬ 
tempted a subject not on the whole very promis¬ 
ing for tragedy; several of the scenes are dramatic 
and effective; the language, as is usually the case 
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with Webster, is written so as to display an chap. 
actor’s talents, and he has followed the received 
history sufficiently to abstain from any excess 
of slaughter at the close. Webster is not without 
comic wit, as well as a power of imagination; his 
plays have lately met with an editor of taste 
enough to admire his beauties, and not very over- 
partial in estimating them. 

103. Below Webster we might enumerate a long 
list of dramatists under the first Stuarts. Marston 
is a tumid and ranting tragedian, a wholesale dealer 
in murders and ghosts. Chapman, who assisted 
Ben Jonson and some others in comedy, deserves 
no great praise for his Bussy cl’Amboise. The 
style in this, and in all liis tragedies, is extravagantly 
hyperbolical j he is not very dramatic, nor has any 
power of exciting emotion except in those who 
sympathize with a tumid pride and sclf-contidencc. 

Yet he has more thinking than mai\y of the old 
dramatists; and the piaise of one of his critics, 
though strongly worded, is not without some foun¬ 
dation, that we “ seldom find riclier contemplations 
on the nature of man and the world.” Tliere is also 
a poetic impetuosity in Chapman, such as has re¬ 
deemed his translation of Homer, by which we are 
hurried along. His tragi-comedies, All Fools and 
The Gentleman-usher, arc perhaps superior to liis 
tragedies.* Rowley and Le Tourneur, especially 
the former, have occasionally good lines, but we 
cannot say that they were very superior dramatists. 

Rowley, however, was often in comic partnership 

* Chapman is well reviewed and Irospective Review, vol.iv, p.333., 
at length, in an article of the Ue- and again in vol.v. 
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with Massinger, Dekker merits a higher rank; 
he co-operated with Massinger in some of his plays, 
and in his own displays some energy of passion and 
some comic humour. Middleton belongs to this 
lower class of dramatic writers; his tragedy entitled 
“ Women beware Women ” is founded on the 
story of Bianca Cappello; it is full of action, but 
the characters are all too vicious to be interesting, 
and the language does not rise much above me¬ 
diocrity. In comedy, Middleton deserves more 
praise. “ A Trick to catch the Old One ” and 
several others that bear his name are amusing and 
spirited. But Middleton wrote chiefly in con¬ 
junction with others, and sometimes with Jonson 
and Massinger. 
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HISTORY OF POLITE LITERATURE IN PROSE FROM 

1600 TO 1650. 


Sect. I. 


Italian Writers — Borcalmi—Grammatical and Critical Works^Gracian 
French Writers — Balzac — Voiture — French Academy — Vangelas-^ 
Patni and Le Maistre — Style of English Prose—Earl of Essex — 
Knolles—Several other English Wrilirs* 


1 . It would be vain probably to inquire from Decline of 
what general causes we should deduce the decline 
of taste in Italy. None at least have occurred to 
my mind, relating to political or social circum¬ 
stances, upon which we could build more than one 
of those sophistical theories, which assume a causal 
relation between any concomitant events. Bad 
taste, in fact, whether in literature or the arts, is 
always ready to seize upon the public, being in 
many cases no more than a pleasure in faults which 
are really fitted to please us, and of which it can 
only be said that they hinder or impair the greater 
pleasure we should derive from beauties. Among 
these critical sins, none are so dangerous as the 
display of ingenious and novel thoughts or turns of 
phrase. For as such enter into the definition of 
good writing, it seems very difficult to persuade 
the world that they can ever be the cliaracter- 
istics of bad writing. The metes and bounds of 
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ornament, the fine shades of distinction which 
regulate a judicious choice, are only learned by an 
attentive as well as a naturally susceptible mind j 
and it is rarely perhaps that an unprepared mid- 
titude does not prefer the worse picture, the worse 
building, the worse poem, the worse speech to the 
better. Education, an acquaintance with just cri¬ 
ticism, and still more the habitual observation of 
what is truly beautiful in nature or art, or in the 
literature of taste, will sometimes generate almost 
a national tact that rejects the temptations of a 
meretricious and false style; but experience has 
shown that this hapjiy state of public feeling will 
not be very durable. AVhatever might be the 
cause of it, this age of the Italian seicentisti has 
been reckoned almost as inauspicious to good 
writing in ])rose as in verse. “ If we except,” 
says Tiraboschi, “ the 'fuscans and a very few 
more, never was our language so neglected as in 
this period. Wc can scarce bear to read most of 
the books that were published, so rude and full of 
barbarisms is their style. Few had any other aim 
than to exercise their wit in conceits and meta¬ 
phors 5 and so long as they could scatter them pro¬ 
fusely over their pages, cared nothing for the 
choice of phrases or the purity of grammar. Their 
eIoqu<mce on public occasions was intended only 
for admiration and applause, not to persuade, or 
move.” * And this, he says, is applicable alike to 
their Latin and Italian, their sacred and profane 
harangues. The academical discourses, of which 
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Dati has collected many in his Prose Florentine, chap, 
are poor in comparison with those of the sixteenth.* 

2. A later writer than Tiraboschi has thought 
this sentence against the scicentisti a little too 
severe, and condemning equally with him the bad 
taste characteristic of that age, endeavours to 
rescue a few from the general censure.t It is at 
least certain that the insipidity of the cinque cento 
writers, their long j)eriods void of any but the 
most trivial meaning, their affectation of the faults 
of Cicero’s manner in their own language, ought 
not to be overlooked or wholly pardoned, while we 
dwell on an opposite defect of their successors, the 
perpetual desire to be novel, brilliant or profound. 

These may doubtless be the more offensive of the 
two; but they arc perha])s not less likely to be 
mingled with something really worth reading. 

3. It will not be e\])ected that we can mention 
many Italian books, after what has been said, which 
come very precisely within the class of polite lite¬ 
rature, or claim any praise on the ground of style. 

TJicir greatest luminary, (xalileo, wrote with clear- 
ness, elegance and s])irit j no one among the 
niodei'iis had so entirely rejected a dry and tech¬ 
nical manner of teaching, and thrown such attractions 
round the form of truth. Himself a poet and a 
critic, he did not hesitate to ascribe his own phi¬ 
losophical pcrs])icnity to the constant perusal of 
Ariosto. This I have mentioned in another place; 
but we cannot too much remember that all objects 
of intellectual pursuit are as bodies acting with re- 


* Vol. xi. p. 41 j. 
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ciprocal forces in one system, being all in relation 
to the faculties, of the mind, which is itself but 
one; and that the most extensive acquaintance with 
the vaiious provinces of literature will not fail 
to strengthen our dominion over those we more 
peculiarly deem our own. The school of Galileo, 
especially Torricelli and Redi, were not less dis¬ 
tinguished than himself for their union of elegance 
with philosophy.* 

4. The letters of Bcntivoglio are commonly 
known. This epistolary art was always cultivated 
by the Italians, first in the Latin tongue, and after¬ 
wards in their own. Bcntivoglio has written with 
equal dignity and ease. Galileo’s letters are also es¬ 
teemed on account of their style as well as of what 
they contain. In what is more peculiarly called 
eloquence, the Italians of this age arc rather 
emulous of success than successful; the common 
defects of taste in themselves, and in those who 
heard or read them, as well as, in most instances, 
the uninteresting nature of their subjects exclude 
them from our notice. 

5. Trajan Boccalini was by his disposition in¬ 
clined to political satire, and possibly to political 
intrigue; but we have here only to mention the 
work by which he is best known. Advices from 
Parnassus (Kagguagli di Parnaso). If the idea 
of this once popular and celebrated book is not 
original, which I should rather doubt, though 
without immediately recognizing a similarity to 
any thing earlier, (Lucian, the common prototype. 


* Siilfi, xiv. Pi* 
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excepted) it has at least been an original source, chap. 
In the general turn of Boccalini^s fictions, and 
perhaps in a few particular inventions, we may 
sometimes perceive what a much gTeater man has 
imitated; they bear a certain resemblance to those 
of Addison, though the vast superiority of the 
latter in felicity of execution and variety of in¬ 
vention may almost conceal it. The Ragguagli 
are a series of despatches from the court of 
Apollo on Parnassus, where he is surrounded by 
eminent men of all ages. This fiction becomes in 
itself very cold and monotonous; yet there is 
much variety in the subjects of the decisions made 
by the god with the advice of his counsellors, and 
some strokes of satire are well hit, though more 
perhaps fail of eflcct. But we cannot now catch 
the force of every passage. Boccalini is full of 
allusions to his own time, even where the im¬ 
mediate subject seems ancient. This book was 
published at Venice in 1612; at a time when the 
ambition of Spain was regarded with jealousy by 
patriotic Italians, who thought that pacific republic 
their bulwark and their glory. He inveighs there¬ 
fore against the military spirit and the profession 
of war, “necessary sometimes,.but so fierce and 
inhuman that n*o fine expressions can make it 
honourable.”* Nor is he less severe on the vices 
of kings, nor less ardent in his eulogies of liberty; 
the government of Venice being reckoned, and 
not altogether untruly, an asylum of free thought 
and action in comparison with that of Spain. 

* Hagg. 75. 
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Aristotle, he reports in one of his despatches, was 
besieged in his villa on Parnassus by a number of 
armed men belonging to different princes, who in¬ 
sisted on his retracting the definition he had given 
of a tyrant, that he was one who governed for his 
own good and not that of the people, because 
it would apply to every prince, all reigning for 
their own good. The philosopher, alarmed by this 
demand, altered his definition; which was to run 
thus, that tyrants were certain persons of old time, 
whose race was now quite extinct.* Boccalini 
however, takes care, in general, to mix something 
of playfulness with his satire, so that it could not 
be resented without apparent ill-nature. It seems, in¬ 
deed, to us free from invective, and rather meant to 
sting than to wound. But this, if a common rumour 
be true, did not secure him against a beating of 
wdiich he died. The style of Boccalini is said by 
the critics to be clear and fluent, rather than cor¬ 
rect or elegant j and he displays the taste of his 
times by extravagant metaphors. But to foreigners, 
who regard this less, his News from Parnassus, un¬ 
equal, of course, and occasionally tedious, must ap¬ 
pear to contain many ingenious allusions, judicious 
criticisms and acute remarks. 

6. The Pictra del Paragone by the same author 
is an odd, and rather awkward mixture of reality 
and fiction, all levelled at the court of Spain, and 
designed to keep alive a jealousy of its ambition. 
It is a kind of episode or supplement to the Rag- 
guagli di Parnaso, tlie leading invention being pre¬ 
served. Boccalini is an interesting writer on ac- 


* Ragg. 76. 
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count of the ligJit he throws on the history and chap. 
sentiments of Italy. He is in this work a still 
bolder writer than in the former; not only cen¬ 
suring Spain without mercy, but even the Vene¬ 
tian ai'istocracy, observing upon the insolence of 
the young nobles towards the citizens, though he 
justifies the senate for not punishing the former 
more frequently with death by public execution, 
which would lower the nobility in the eyes of the 
people. They were however, he says, as severely 
punished, when their conduct was bad, by exclu¬ 
sion from offices of trust. The Pietra del Para- 
gone is a kind of political, as the Ilagguagli is a 
critical miscellany. 

7* About twenty years after Poccalini, a young 
man appeared, by name Ferrante Pallavicino, who, 
with a fame more local and transitory, with less 
respectability of character, and probably with in¬ 
ferior talents, trod to a certain degree in his steps. 

As Spain had been the object of satire to the 
one, so was Rome to the other. Urban VIII., an 
ambitious pontiff, and vulnerable in several respects, 
was attacked by an imprudent and self-confident 
enemy, safe, as he imagined, under the shield of 
Venice. Rut Pallavicino, having been trepanned 
into the power of the pope, lost his head at Avig¬ 
non. None of his writings have fallen in my way; 
that most celebrated at the time, and not wholly 
dissimilar in the conception to the News from 
Parnassus, was entitled The Courier robbed ; a 
series of imaginary letters which such a fiction 
gave him a pretext for bringing together. Per¬ 
haps we may consider Pallavicino as rather a 
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counterpart to Jordano Bruno, in the satirical cha¬ 
racter of the latter, than to Boccalini.* 

8. The Italian language itself, grammatically 
considered, was still assiduously cultivated. The 
Academicians of Florence published the first edi¬ 
tion of their celebrated Vocabolario della Crusca 
in lGl3. It was avowedly founded on Tuscan 
principles, setting up the fourteenth century as 
the Augustan period of the language, which they 
disdained to call Italian ; and though not absolutely 
excluding the great writers of the sixteenth age 
whom Tuscany had not produced, giving in gene¬ 
ral a manifest preference to their own. Italy has 
rebelled against this tyi’anny of Florence, as she 
did, in the Social War, against that of Home. Her 
Lombard and Iloinagnol and Neapolitan writers 
have claimed the rights of equal citizenship, and 
fairly won them in the field of literature. The 
Vocabulary itself was not received as a legislative 
code. Beni assailed it by his Anti-Crusca the 
same year j many invidiously published marginal 
notes to point out the inaccuracies; and in the 
frequent revisions and enlargements of this dic¬ 
tionary the exclusive character it affected has, I 
believe, been nearly lost. 

9. Buonmattei, himself a Florentine, was the 
first who completed an extensive and methodical 
grammar, “ developing,” says Tiraboschi, “ the 
whole economy and system of our language.” It 
was published entire, after some j)revious impres¬ 
sions of parts, with the title, Della Lingua Toscana, 
in 1643. This has been reckoned a standard work, 

* Corniani, viil. S05. Salfi, xiv, 4C. 
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both for its authority, and for the clearness, preci¬ 
sion and elegance with which it is written ; but it 
betrays something of an academical and Florentine 
spirit in the rigour of its grammatical criticism.* 
Bartoli, a Ferrarese Jesuit, and a man of extensive 
learning, attacked that dogmatic school, who were 
accustomed to proscribe common phrases with a 
Non si pud (It cannot be used}, in a treatise entitled 
II torto ed il diritto del Non si puo. Ilis object 
was to justify many expressions thus authoritatively 
condemned, by the examples of the best writers. 
This book was a little later than the middle of the 
century.t 

10. Petrarch had been the idol, in general, of 
the preceding age; and, above all, he was the pe¬ 
culiar divinity of the Florentines. But this seven¬ 
teenth century was in the productions of the mind 
a period of revolutionary innovation ; men dared 
to ask why, as well as what, they ought to worship; 
and sometimes the same who rebelled against Ari¬ 
stotle, as ail infallible guide, were equally contu¬ 
macious in dealing with the great names of litera¬ 
ture. Tassoni published in l60|j his Observations 
on the poems of Petrarch. They are not written, 
as we should now think, adversely to one whom he 
professes to honour above all lyric poets in the 
world, and though his critical remarks are some¬ 
what minute, they seem hardly unfair. A writer 
like Petrarch, whose fame has been raised so high 
by his style, is surely amenable to this severity of 

* Tiraboschi, xi. 409. Salfi, f Corniani, vii. 259. Salfi, xiii, 
xiii. 398. 417. 
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examination. The finest sonnets Tassoni gene¬ 
rally extols, but gives a preference, on the whole, 
to the odes ; whicli, even if an erroneous judg¬ 
ment, cannot be called unfair upon the author of 
both.* He produces many parallel passages from 
the Latin poems of Petrarch himself, as well as 
from the ancients and from the earlier Italians and 
Proven 9 als. The manner of Tassoni is often hu¬ 
morous, original, intrepid, satirical on his own 
times ; he was a man of real taste, and no servile 
worshipper of names. 

11. Galileo was less just in his observations upon 
Tasso. They are written with severity and some¬ 
times an insulting tone towards the great poet, 
passing over generally the most beautiful verses, 
though he sometimes bestows praise. The object 
is to point out the imitations of Tasso from Ariosto, 
and his general inferiority. The Observations on 
the Art of Writing by Sforza Pallavicino, the histo¬ 
rian of the council of Trent, jmblished at Rome, 
1(M(), is a work of general criticism containing 
many good remarks. What he says of imitation is 
worthy of being compared with Hurd j though he 
will be found not to have analysed the subject with 
anything like so much acuteness, nor was this to 
be expected in his age. Pallavicino has an in¬ 
genious remark, that elegance of style is produced 
by short metaphors, ox •metaforette as he calls them, 
which give us a more lively apprehension of an 
object than its proper name. This seems to mean 


* Tuttc Ic rime, tutti i versi in a mi no pare, fiirono quelle, che 
generale del Petrarca lo leccro [)Qcta grande e fuinuso lo feccro. 
pocta; ina Ic canzoni, per quaiUo p. 46. 
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only single words in a figurative sense, as opposed 
to phrases of the same kind. He writes in a pleas¬ 
ing manner, and is an accomplished critic without 
pedantry. Salfi has given rather a long analysis 
of this treatise.* The same writer, treading in 
the steps of Corniani, has extolled some Italian 
critics of this period, whose writings I have never 
seen ; Beni, author of a prolix commentary in 
Latin on the poetics of Aristotle j Peregrine, not 
inferior, perhaps, to Pallavicino, though less known, 
whose theories are j ust and deep, but not expressed 
with sufficient perspicuity; and Fioretti, who as¬ 
sumed the fictitious name of Udeno Nisieli, and 
presided over an academy at Florence denominated 
the Apatisti. The Progymnasmi Poetici of this 
writer, if we may believe Salfi, ascend to that 
higher theory of criticism which deduces its rules, 
not from precedents or arbitrary laws, but from 
the nature of the human mind, and has, in mo¬ 
dern times, been distinguished by the name of 
aesthetic, t 

12. In the same class of polite letters as these 
Italian writings, we may place the Prolusiones 
Academica' of Famianus Strada. They are agree¬ 
ably written, and bespeak a cultivated taste. The 
best is the sixth of the second book, containing 
the imitations of six Latin poets, which Addison 
has made well known, (as I hope,) to every reader 
in the 115th and 119th numbers of the Guardian. 
It is here that all may judge of this happy and 
graceful fiction j but fiiosc who have read the 
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* Vol. xiii. p. 440 


f Corniani, vii. 156. Salfi, xiii, 42G. 
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Latin imitations themselves, will perceive that 
Strada has often cauglit the tone of tJie ancients 
with considerable felicity. Lucan and Ovid are, 
perhaps, best counterfeited, Virgil not quite so 
well, and Lucretius worst of the six. The other 
two are Statius and Claudian.* In almost every 
instance the subject chosen is appropriated to the 
characteristic peculiarities of the poet. 

13. The style of Gongora which deformed the 
poetry of Spain extended its influence over prose. 
A writer named Gracian, (it seems to be doubtful 
which of two brothers, Lorenzo and Balthazar,) 
excelled Gongora himself in the affectation, the 
refinement, the obscurity of his style. “ The 
most voluminous of his works,” says Bouterwek, 
“ bears the affected title of El Criticon. It is an 
allegorical picture of the whole course of human 
life divided into Crises, that is, sections according 
to fixed points of view, and clothed in the formal 
garb of a pompous romance. It is scarcely pos¬ 
sible to open any page of this book without recog¬ 
nizing in the author a man who is in many respects 
far from common, but who from the ambition of 
being entirely uncommon in thinking and writing 
studiously and ingeniously, avoids nature and 
good taste. A profusion of the most ambiguous 
subtleties expressed in ostentatious language, arc 
scattered throughout the work; and these arc the 
more offensive, in consequence of their union with 
the really grand view of tlie rclationsliip of man to 
nature and his Creator, wffich forms the subject of 

* A writer quoted in Blount’s the imitation of Claudian above the 
Censura Autorum, p. 859., praises rest, but thinks all excellent. 
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the treatise. Gracian would have been an excel- chap. 
lent writer had he not so anxiously wished to be 
an extraordinary one.” * 

14. The writings of Gracian seem in general 
to be the quintessence of bad taste. The worst of 
all, probably, is El Eroe, which is admitted to be 
almost unintelligible by the number of far-fetched 
expressions, though there is more than one FrencJi 
translation of it. El politico Fernando, a pane¬ 
gyric on Ferdinand the Catholic, seems as empty 
as it is affected and artificial. The style of Gracian 
is always pointed, emphatic, full of that which 
looks like profundity or novelty, though neither deep 
nor new. He seems to have written on a maxim ' 
he recommends to the man of the world; “if he 
desires that all should look up to him, let him 
permit himself to be known, but not to be. under, 
stood.”* His treatise entitled Agudeza y arte di 
ingenio is a system of concetti, digested under 
their different heads, and selected from Latin, 

Italian and Spanish writers of that and tliq preced¬ 
ing age. It is said in the Biograpliie Universelle 
that this work, though too metaphysical, is useful 

in the critical history of literature. Gracian ob¬ 
tained a certain degree of popularity in Franco 
and England. 

15. The general taste of French writers in the French 
sixteenth century, as we have seen, was simple r)™viir. 
and lively, full of sallies of natural wit and a 
certain archness of observation, but deficient in 


# Hist, of Spanish Literature, tlos, perinitase al eonocimiento, no 
p. 533 , a la comprehension, 

■j* Si quiere que le vencren to- 
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those higher qualities of language which the study 
of the ancients had taught men to admire. In 
public harangues, in pleadings and in sermons, 
these characteristics of the French manner were 
either introduced out of place, or gave way to a 
tiresome pedantry. Du Vair was the first who 
endeavoured to bring in a more elaborate and ele¬ 
vated diction. Nor "was this confined to the ex¬ 
ample he gave. In 1007 he published a treatise 
on French eloquence, and on tlie causes tlirough 
which it had remained at so low a point. This 
work relates chiefly to the eloquence of the bar, or 
at least that of public speakers, and the causes 
which he traces are chiefly such as would operate 
on that kind alone. But some of his observations 
are applicable to style in the proper sense; and 
his treatise has been reckoned the first which gave 
France the rules of good writing, and the desire 
to practise them.* A modern critic who censures 
the Latinisms of Du Vair’s style, admits that his 
treatise on eloquence makes an epoch in the lan¬ 
guage, t 

IG. A more distinguished .'era, however, is 
dated from 1G€.5, when the letters of Balzac were 
published.! There had indeed been a few inter- 


* (libcrt, Jugemens des Savans 
sur les auteurs qui out traite de 
la rhdtorique. This work is an¬ 
nexed to some editions of Baillet. 
Goujet has copied or abridged 
Gibert, without distinct acknow¬ 
ledgement, and not always carefully 
preserving the sense. 

f Neufchatcaii, preface aux 
(Euvres dc Pascal, p. 181. 
j The same writer fixes on this 


as an e[)och, and it was generally 
admitted in tlie seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. The editor of Balzac’s Works 
in 1005, says, after speaking of the 
iinfonnctl state of the French lan¬ 
guage, full of provincial idioms and 
incorrect phrases; lM.de Balzac cst 
venu cn cc temps de confusion ct 
de desordre, oii toutes les lectures 
qu’il faisoit, et toutes les actions 
qu’il entendoit hii devoient ctre 
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mediate works, which contributed, though now 
little known, to the improvement of the language. 
Among these the translation of Florus by Coefte- 
teau was reckoned a masterpiece of French style, 
and Vaugelas refers more frequently to this than 
to any other book. The French were very strong 
in translations from the classical writers j and to 
this they are certainly much indebted for the purity 
and correctness they reached in their own Ian- 


suspectes, ou il avoit a sc defier 
lie tons Ics nmitres ct dc tons Ics 
cxcniples ; ct ou il ne jiouvoit arriver 
il son but qii'cn s’eloif^nant de tons 
les cbeinins battiis, iii marcher dans 
hi bonne route (|u’apros se Tetre 
ouverte a Ini incinc. 11 I’a ouverte 
cn ettet, ct pour lui et pour les au- 
tres ; il y a fait entrer un ^ruiid 
tiombre iriieurcux genies, dont il 
etoit Ic guide et le niodele: et si 
la Franco voit aujourd’liui tjue ses 
ecrivains sont plus poHs et pins 
regidiers, que ceiix d’Espagne ct 
d'ltali(‘, il liiut qii’cllc en ronde 
rhonuenr a ec grand homnic, dont 
la inemoire lui doit etre en vene¬ 
ration. . . . Lameineobliga'tion qiic 
nous avons a M. dc Mallierbc 
pour la poesie, nous I’avons a M. 
de Balzac pour Ja prose; il lui a 
present des bornes et des regies ; 
il lui a donne de la douceur ct dc 
la force, il a inontre quel’eloqucnce 
doit avoir des accords, uiissi bien 
que la inusiijue, ct il a s^u nieler 
si uilroitenicnt cettc diversite de 
sons ct de cadences, qu’il n’est 
point de plus ddlieieux concert qnc 
celui dc ses pai’olcs. C’cst cn 
pla 9 ant tous les mots avec tant 
d’ordre et dc justessc qu’il ne 
laissc ricn de mol ni de foible dans 
son discours, &c. This rc^ril lo 
the cadcncc of his pcrioils is cha¬ 


racteristic of J^alzac. It has not, 
in general, been much practised, in 
France, notwithstanding some 
splendid exceptions, especially in 
liossuct. Olivet observes, that it 
was the jiceuliar glory of Balzac to 
have shown tlie capacity of the 
language for this rhythm. Hist, 
del* A cad. Fran 9 aise, p. $4. But 
has not Du Vair some claim also? 
Neiifchatcan gives a much more 
limited cidogy of Balzac. Il avoit 
jiris a la lettre les reflections de 
Du Vair sur la trop grande basscssc 
dc notre eloquence. II s’en forma 
Line haute idee ; mais il .sc trompe 
d’abord dans Tapplication, car il 
porta dans le st^Ic cpistohurc qui 
doit ctre famiiier ct leger, I’cn- 
flnre hyperbolique, la pompe, et Ic 
iiombre, (|iii iic convient qn’anx 
grandcs declaiimtions et aux ha¬ 
rangues oratoires. . . . Cc diifaut 
dc Balzac contribua peiitetrc a 
son succcs; car le gout n'^toit pas 
forme; mais il sc corrigea dans la 
suite, ct cn parcourant son rccueil 
on s’apcr 9 oit des progres scnsibles 
qii’il faisoit avec I’age. Ce rcciicil 
si precieux pour riiistoiredc notre 
littcraturc a eu long temps une 
vogue extraordinaire. Nos plus 
grands auteurs Tavoient bien etu- 
die. Molierc lui a emprunte qucl- 
ques iddes. 
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cbaracterof read. The polite world,” it was said a hundred 

oiswritiDgs , /• 1 

years since, knows nothing now of these works, 
which were once its delight.” * But his writings 
are not formed to delight those, who wish either 
to be merry or wise, to laugh or to learn j yet he 
has real excellencies, besides those which may be 
deemed relative to the age in which he came. His 
language is polished, his sentiments are ju.st, but 
sometimes common, the cadence of his periods 
is harmonious, but too artificial and uniform; on 
the whole he approaches to the tone of a languid 
sermon, and leaves a tendency to yawn. But in 
his time superficial truths were not so much pro¬ 
scribed as at present; the same want of depth 
belongs to almost all the moralists in Italian and 
in modern Latin. Balzac is a moralist with a pure 
heart, and a love of truth and virtue, somewhat 
alloyed by the spirit of flattery towards persons, 
however he may declaim about courts and cour¬ 
tiers in general, a competent erudition and a good 
deal of observation of the world. In his Aris- 
tippe, addressed to Christina, and consequently a 
late work, he deals much in political precepts and 
remarks, some of which might be read with ad¬ 
vantage. But . he was accused of borrowing his 
thoughts from the ancients, which the author of 
an Apology for Balzac seems not wholly to deny. 
This apology indeed had been produced by a book 
on the Conformity of the eloquence of M. Balzac 
witji that of the ancients. 

^ (4oujet, i. 42G. 
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17 . The letters of Balzac are in twenty-seven 
books; they begin in 1620, and end about 1653; 
the first portion having appeared in 1625. “He 
passed all his life, says Vigneul-Marville, in writing 
letters, without ever catching the right character¬ 
istics of that style.” * This demands a peculiar 
ease and naturalness of expression, for want of 
which they seem no genuine exponents of friend¬ 
ship or gallantry, and hardly of polite manners. 
His wit was not free from pedantry, and did not 
come from him spontaneously. Hence he was 
little fitted to address ladies, even the Rambouil- 
lets; and indeed he had acquired so laboured 
and artificial a way of writing letters, that even 
those to his sister, though affectionate, smell too 
much of the lamp. His advocates admit that they 
are to be judged rather by the rules of oratorical 
than epistolary composition. 

18. In the moral dissertations, such as that 
entitled the Prince, this elaborate manner is of 
course not less discernible, but not so unpleasant 
or out of place. Balzac has been called the father 
of the French language, the master and model of 
the great men who have followed him. But it is 
confessed by all that he wanted the fine taste to 
regulate his style according to the subject. Hence 
he is pompous and inflated upon ordinary topics; 
and in a country so quick to seize the ridiculous as 
his own, not all his nobleness, purity and vigour 
of style, not the passages of eloquence which we 

# Melanges cle Litteriiturc,vol.i. \iTiter whom I quote under the 
p, 126- He adds however that name of Vigneul-Marville which 
Balzac liad “ un talent particiilicr he assumed was D’Argonne, a Bc- 
pour cinbellir iiotre laiigue.” The nedictiue of Uouen, 
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often find, have been sufficient to redeem him 
from the sarcasms of tliose who have had more 
power to amuse. The stateliness however of 
Balzac is less offensive and extravagant than the 
affected intensity of language which distinguishes 
the style of the present age on both sides of the 
Channel, and which is in fact a much worse modi¬ 
fication of the same fault. 

19. A contemporary and rival of Balzac, though 
very unlike in most respects, was Voiture. Both 
one and the other were received with friendship 
and admiration in a celebrated society of Paris, the 
first which, on this side of the Alps, united the 
aristocracy of rank and of genius in one circle, 
that of the Hotel Rambouillet. Catherine de 
Vivonne, widow of the Marquis dc Rambouillet, 
was the owner of this mansion. It was fre¬ 
quented, during the long period of her life, by all 
that was distinguished in France, by Richelieu 
and Conde, as much as by Corneille, and a long 
host of inferior men of letters. The lieiress of 
this family, Julie d’Angennes, beautiful and highly 
accomplished, became the central star of so bright 
a galaxy. The love of intellectual attainments, 
both in mother and daughter, the sympathy and 
friendship they felt for those who displayed them, 
as well as their moral worth, must render their 
names respectable j but these were in some mea¬ 
sure sullied by false taste and what we may con¬ 
sider an habitual affectation even in their conduct. 
We can scarcely give another name to the caprice 
of J^lia, who, ,in the fashion of romance, compelled 
the Duke of Montausier to carry on a twelve 
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years’ courtship, and only married him in the 
decline of her beauty. This patient lover, himself 
one of the most remarkable men in the court of 
Louis XIV., had many years before presented her 
with what has been called The Garland of Julia, a 
collection to which the poets and wits of Paris had 
contributed. Every flower, represented in a draw¬ 
ing, had its appropriate little poem, and all con¬ 
spired to the praise of .lulia. 

20 . Voiturc is chiefly known by his letters; his 
other writings, at least, are inferior. These be¬ 
gin about 1627, and are addressed to Madame de 
Kambouillet and to several other persons of both 
sexes. Though mucli too laboured and affected, 
they are evidently the original type of the Ereuch 
epistolary school, including those in England who 
have formed themselves upon it. Pope very fre¬ 
quently imitated Voiture; Walpole not so much 
in his general correspondence, but he knew how 
to fall into it. The object was to say what meant 
little with the utmost novelty in the mode, and 
with the most ingenious compliment to the person 
addressed; so that he should admire himself^ and 
admire the writei'. They are of course very tire¬ 
some after a short time ; yet their ingenuity is not 
without merit. Balzac is more solemn and dijrni- 
fled, and it must be owned that he has more mean- 
ing. Voiture seems to have fancied that good 
sense spoils a man of wit. But he has not so 
much wit as esprit; and his letters serve to 
exemplify the meaning of that w’ord. Po])e, jn 
addressing ladies, was nearly the ape of Voiture. 

It was unfortunately thought necessary, in such a 

VOL. III. T T 
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correspontlence, either to affect despairing love, 
which was to express itself with all possible gaiety, 
or where love was too presumptuous, as with the 
Rambouillets, to pour out a torrent of nonsensical 
flattery, which was to be rendered tolerable by far¬ 
fetched turns of thought. Voiture has the honour 
of having rendered this style fashionable. Jlut if 
the bad taste of others had not perverted his 
own, Voiture would have been a good writer. 
His letters, especially those written from Spain, 
are sometimes truly witty, and always vivacious. 
Voltaire, who speaks contemptuously of Voiture, 
might have been glad to have been the author of 
some of his jcux d’esprit; that, for example, ad¬ 
dressed to the Prince of Condc in the character 
of a pike, founded on a game where the Prince 
had played that fish. We should remember also, 
that Voiture held his place in good society upon 
the tacit condition that he should always strive to 
be witty.* 

Ql. But the Hotel Rambouillet, with its false 
theories of taste derived in a great measure from 
the romances of Sciidcry and Calprenede, and 
encouraged by the agreeably artificial manner of 
Voiture, would have produced, in all probability, 
but a transient effect. A far more important 
event was the establishment of the French Aca¬ 
demy. France was ruled by a great minister who 

* Nothing* says Olivet, coiiUl toutes scs pensics un air tie gal- 
bc more opposite thuii Bahuc anti lunterie. 1/un inline lorsqii’il 
Voiture. L’un sc portoit toujours vouloit pKiisanter, etoit toujours 
a)i sublime, Tmitre toujours au grave ; Tautre, thins Ics occasions 
(leiicat. L’un avoit une imagina- inemc sc^riciiscs, trouvoit u rire. 
tion enjouec* qui iaiaoit prendre a Hist, dc FAcademic* p. 83. 
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loved her glory and his own. This indeed has 
been common to many statesmen, but it was a 
more peculiar honour to Richelieu, that he felt 
the dignity which letters confer on a nation. He 
was himself not deficient in literary taste; his 
epistolary style is manly and not without ele¬ 
gance ; he wrote theology in his own name, and 
history in that of Mezeray; but, what is most to 
the present purpose, his remarkable fondness for 
the theatre led him not only to invent subjects for 
other poets, but, as it has been believed, to com¬ 
pose one forgotten tragi-comedy, Mirame, without 
assistance.* He availed himself fortunately of 
an opportunity which almost every statesman 
would have disregarded, to found the most illus¬ 
trious institution in the annals of polite literature. 

Q‘ 2 . The French Academ}'^ sprang from a private 
society of men of letters at Paris, who, about the 
year agreed to meet once a week, as at an 

ordinary visit, conversing on all subjects and 
especially on literature. Such among them as 
were authors communicated their works, and had 
the advantage of free and fiiir criticism. This 
continued for throe or four years with such har¬ 
mony and mutual satisfaction, that the old men, 
who remembered this period', says their historian, 
Pelisson, looked back upon it as a golden age. 
They were but nine in number, of whom Gom- 
bauld and Chapelain are the only names by any 
means famous, and their meetings were at first 
very private. More by degrees were added, 
among others Boisrobert, a favourite of Richelieu, 
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who liked to hear from him the news of the town. 
The Cardinal, pleased with the account of this so¬ 
ciety, suggested their public establishment. This, 
it is said, was unpleasing to every one of them, and 
some })roposed to refuse it j but the consideration 
that the offers of such a man were not to be 
slighted overpowered their modesty; and they 
consented to become a royal institution. They 
now enlarged their numbers, created officers, and 
began to keep registers of their proceedings. 
These records commence on March 13. and 

are the basis of Pelisson’s history. The name of 
French Academy was chosen after some deliber¬ 
ation. They were established by letters patent 
in January 1635 ; which the ])arliamont of Paris 
enregistered with great reluctance, requiring not 
only a letter from Richelieu, but an express order 
from the king; and when this was completed in 
July IO 37 , it was with a singular proviso that the 
Academy should meddle with nothing but the em¬ 
bellishment and improvement of the French lan¬ 
guage, and such books as might be written by 
themselves, or by others who should desire their 
interference. This learned body of lawyers had 
some jealousy of the innovations of Richelieu; 
and one of them said it reminded him of the satire 
of Juvenal, where the senate, after ceasing to bear 
its part in public affairs, was consulted about the 
sauce for a turbot.* 

23. The professed object of the Academy was 
to purify the language from vulgar, technical, or 
ignorant usages, and to establish a fixed standard. 

* Pelisson, Hist, de FAcademic Franvaise. 
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The Academicians undertook to guard scrupu- 
iv^usly the correctness of tlieir own works, examin¬ 
ing the arguments, the method, tlic style, the 
structure of each particular word. It was proposed 
by one that they should swear not to use any word 
which had been rejected by a plurality of votes. 
They soon began to labour in their vocation, 
always bringing words to the test of good usage, 
and deciding accordingly. These decisions arc 
recorded in their registers. Their number was 
fixed by the letters patent at forty, having a di¬ 
rector, chancellor, and secretary; the two former 
changed every two, afterwards every three months, 
the last chosen for life. They read discourses 
weekly ; which by the titles of some that Pelisson 
has given us, seem rather trifling and in the style 
of the Italian Academics j but this practice was 
soon disused. Their more important and am¬ 
bitious occupations were to compile a dictionary 
and a grammar: Chapelain drew up the scheme of 
the formci’, in which it was determined, for the 
sake of brevity, to give no quotations, but to form 
it from about twenty-six good authors in prose, 
and twenty in verse. Vaugelas was entrusted with 
the chief direction of this work. 

Q'h. The Academy was subjected in its very 
infancy, to a severe trial of that literary integrity 
without which such an institution can only escape 
from being pernicious to the republic of letters, by 
becoming too despicable and odious to produce 
mischief. On the appearance of the Cid, Riche¬ 
lieu, who had taken up a strong prejudice against 
it, insisted that the Academy should publish their 
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opinion on this play. The more prudent part of 
that body were very loth to declare themselves at 
so early a period of their own existence j but the 
Cardinal was not aj)t to take excuses; and a com¬ 
mittee of three was appointed to examine the Cid 
itself and the observations upon it which Scudery 
had already publislied. Tive months elapsed 
before the Sentimens de 1’Academic Fran 9 aisc sur 
la Tragedie du Cid were made public in November 
iGfjy.* These are expressed with much respect 
for Corneille, and profess to be drawn up with 
his assent, as well as at the instance of Scudery. 
It has been not uncommon to ti'oat this ci^ticism 
as a servile homage to power. Hut a perusal of it 
will not lead us to confirm so severe a reproach. 
The Sentimens de I’Academie are drawn up with 
great good sense and dignity. The spirit indeed of 
critical orthodoxy is apparent; yet this was surely 
pardonable in an age when the violation of rules had 
as yet produced nothing but such pieces as those of 
Ilai'dy. It is easy to sneer at Aristotle when we 
have a Shakspeare; but Aristotle formed his rules 
on the practice of Sophocles. The Academy 
could not have done better than by inculcating 
the soundest rules of criticism, but they were a 
little too narrow in their application. The particular 
judgments which they pass on each scene of the 
play, as well as those on the stjde, seem for the 
most part very just, and such as later critics have 
generally adopted j so that wc can really see little 
ground for the allegation of undue compliance 


* Pelisson. The printed edition bears the date of 1638. 
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with the Cardinal’s prejudices, except in the frigid 
tone of their praise, and in theii* omission to pro¬ 
claim that a great dramatic genius had arisen in 
France.* But this is so much the common vice or 
blindness of critics, that it may have sprung less 
from baseness, than from a fear to compromise 
their own superiority by vulgar admiration. The 
Academy had great pretensions, and Corneille was 
not yet the Corneille of France and of the world. 

25. Gibert, Goujet, and other writers enumerate 
several works on the grammar of the French lan¬ 
guage in this period. But they were superseded, 
and we may almost say that an aera was made in the 
national litei’aturc, by the publication of Vaugelas, 
llemarques sur la Langue Fran^aise, in 
Thomas Corneille, who, as well as Patru, published 
notes on Vaugelas, observes that the language has 
only been written with politeness since the appear¬ 
ance of these remarks. They were not at first 
received with general approbation, and some even 
in later times thought them too scrupulous ; but 
they gradually became of established authority. 
Vaugelas is always clear, modest, and ingenuous in 


* They concUide by s^yin;; tliat 
in spite of the faults of this play, 
la naivete ct la vehemence dc Ics 
passions, la force et la ilelicatcsse 
tic plusieurs de ses pensees, et cet 
agrement inexplicable qui sc nielc 
duns tons ses defmits lui out ac¬ 
quis un rang considerable entre le.s 
pocmes Fmn^ais de ec genre qui 
ont Ic plus donne de satisfaction. 
Si ]*auteur ne doit pas toiite sa 
reputation ii son nicrite il ne la 
doit pas toute u son honlicur, ct 
la nature liii a ^te assess libcrale 

T T 


pour excuscr la fortune si ellc Ini 
a cte prodigiie. 

The Acaticrny justly, in my opi¬ 
nion, blame Corneille for iiinking 
Chinienc consent to maiT} Itoflrigue 
the same day that he had killed 
her fatlicr. Cola sur|)absc toiito 
sorte dc creance, ct ne pent vrai- 
seniblablemcnt tomber dans lame 
non seuleincnt d'une sage fdle, 
mnis trnne tjui seroit le f)lus dc- 
pouillcV d'honneur et d'huniunit^, 
&c. p.-I-O. 
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stating his opinion. His remarks are 547 in num¬ 
ber, no gross fault being noticed, nor any one 
which is not found in good authors. He seldom 
mentions tliose wliom he censures. His test of 
correct language is the manner of speaking in use 
with the best part (la plus sainc partie) of the 
court, conformably with the manner of wi’iting in 
the best part of contemporary authors. But 
though we must have recourse to good authors 
in order to establish an indisputably good usage, 
yet the court contributes incomparably more than 
books ; the consent of the latter being as it were 
the seal and confirmation of what is spoken at 
court, and deciding what is there doubtful- And 
those who study llie best authors get I'id of many 
faults common at court, and acquire a peculiar 
purity of style. None however can dispense with 
a knowledge of what is reckoned good language 
at court, since much that is spoken there will 
hardly be found in books. In writing it is other¬ 
wise, and he admits that the study of good authors 
will enable us to write well, though we shall write 
still better by knowing how to speak well. Vau- 
gelas tells us that his knowledge was acquired by 
long practice at court, and by the conversation of 
Cardinal Perron and of Coefteteau. 

20. La Mothe le Vayer in his Considerations 
sur I’Eloquence Pran 9 aise, 1047, has endeavoured 
to steer a middle course between the old and the 
new schools of French style, but with a marked 
desire to withstand the latter. He blames Du 
Vair for the strange and barbarous words he em¬ 
ploys. He laughs also at the nicety of those who 
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were beginning.to object to a number of common 
French words. One would not use the conjunction 
Car ; against which folly Le Vayer wrote a separate 
treatise.* He defends the use of quotations in a 
different language, which some purists in French 
style had in horror. But this treatise seems not 
to contain much that is valuable, and it is very 
diffuse, 

27* Two French writers may be reckoned worthy 
of a place in this chapter, who are, from the na¬ 
ture of their works, not generally known out of 
their own country, and whom I cannot refer with 
absolute propriety to this rather than to the ensu¬ 
ing period, except by a certain character and man¬ 
ner of writing, which belongs more to the ante¬ 
cedent than the later moiety of the seventeenth 
century. These were two lawyers, Patru and Le 
Maistre. The pleadings of Patru up])ear to me 
excellent in their particular line of forensic elo¬ 
quence, addressed to intelligent and experienced 
judges. They greatly resemble what are called 
the private orations of Demosthenes, and those of 
Lysias and Ismus, especially, perhaps, the last. No 
ambitious ornament, no appeal to the emotions of 
the heart, no bold figftrcs of rhetoric are permitted 
in the Attic severity of this style ; or, if they ever 
occur, it is to surprise us as things rather uncom¬ 
mon in the place where they appear than in them¬ 
selves. Patru does not even employ the exordium 
usual in speeches, but rushes instantaneously, 

* This was Goinberville, in which does vast honour to the 
whose immense romance, Polexan- person who took the pains to make 
(Ire, it is said that this word only it. 
occurs three times; a discovery 
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QK-a'p. though always perspicuously, into his statement of 
•* the case. • In the eyes of many this is no eloquence 
at all, and it requires perhaps some taste for legal 
reasoning to enter fully into its merit. But the 
Greek orators are masters whom a modern lawyer 
need not blush to follow, and to follow, as Patru 
did, in their respect for the tribunal tliey addressed. 
They spoke to rather a numerous body of judges j 
but those were Athenians, and, as we have reason 
to believe, the best and most upright, the salt of 
that vicious city. Patru again spoke to the par¬ 
liament of Paris, men too well versed in the ways 
of law and justice to be the dupes of tinkling 
sound. He is therefore plain, lucid, well-arranged, 
but not emphatic or impetuous ; the subjects of 
his published speeches would not admit of such 
qualities; though Patru is said to have employed 
on some occasions the burning words of the highest 
oratory. His style has always been reckoned 
purely and rigidly French ; but I have been led 
rather to praise what has struck me in the sub¬ 
stance of his pleadings ; which, whether read at 
this day in France or not, are, I may venture to say, 
worthy to be studied by lawyers, like those to 
which I have compared ther?l, the strictly forensic 
portion of Greek oratory. In some speeches of 
Patru which are more generally praised, that on 
his own reception in the Academy, and one com¬ 
plimentary to Christina, it has seemed to me that 
he falls very short of his judicial style ; the orna¬ 
ments are common-place, and such as belong to 
the panegyrical department of oratory, in all ages 
less important and valuable than the other two. 
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It should be added, that Patru was not only one 
of the purest w’ritcrs, but one of the best critics 

whom i>ance possessed.* 

S8. The forensic speeches of Le Maistre are 
more eloquent, in a popular sense of tlie word, 
more ardent, more imaginative, than tliose of Patru; 
the one addresses the judges alone, the other has 
a view to the audience ; the one seeks the success 
of his cause alone, the other that and his own 
glory together, 'fhe one will be more prized by 
the lovers of legal reasoning, the other by the 
majority of mankind. The one more resembles 
the orations of Demosthenes for his private clients, 
the others those of Cicero. J.e Maistre is fervid 

4 

and brilliant, he hurries us with him ; in all Jiis 
pleadings, warmth is his first characteristic, and a 
certain elegance is the second. In the power of 
statement, I do not perceive that lie is inferior to 
Patru ; both are excellent. Wherever great moral 
or social topics, or extensive views of history and 
human nature can be employed, Le Maistre has 
the advantage. Both are concise, relatively to the 
common verbosity of the bar; but Le Maistre has 
much more that might be retrenched ; not that it 
is redundant in expression, but unnecessary in 
substance. This is owing to his ambitious display 
of general erudition ; his quotations are too fre¬ 
quent and too ornamental, partly drawn from the 
ancients, but more from the fathers. Ambrose, 

* Perrault says of Patru in his languc. Yet they were not much 
Ilommcs Illiistrcs tic France, vol. abov'e thirty ycar.s old—so much 
ii. p.66. Ses plaicloyers scrvcnt had the language changed, as to 
encore anjourtVhm de inodeic rules of writing, within that time, 
pour ecrirc correcternent en notre 
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in fact, Jerome and Augustin, Chrysostom, Basil 
and Gregory were the models whom the writers 
of this age were accustomed to study ; and hence 
they are often, and Le Maistre among the rest, 
too apt to declaim wliere they sliould prove, and 
to use arguments from analogy, rather striking to 
the common hearer, than likely to weigh much 
with a tribunal. He has less simplicity, less purity 
of taste than Patru ; his animated language would, 
in our courts, be frequently effective with a jury, 
but would seem too indefinite and common-place 
to the judges ; we should crowd to hear Le Mais¬ 
tre, we should be compelled to decide with Patru. 
They are both however very superior advocates, 
and do great honour to the French bar. 

29 . A sensible improvement in the general style 
of Fnglish writers had come on before the expir¬ 
ation of the sixteenth century ; the rude and rough 
phrases, sometimes requiring a glossary, which lie 
as spots of rust on the pages of Latimer, Grafton, 
Aylmer, or even Ascham, had been chiefly polished 
away; if we meet in Sydtiey, Hooker, or the prose 
of Spenser, with obsolete expressions or forms, W'C 
find none that are unintelligible, none that give us 
offence. But to this next period belong most of 
those whom we commonly reckon our old English 
writers; men often of such sterling worth for their 
sense, that we might read them with little regard 
to their language, yet, in some instances at least, 
possessing much that demands praise in this re¬ 
spect. They arc generally nervous and effective, 
copious to redundancy in their command of words, 
apt to employ what seemed to them ornament with 
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much imagination rather than judicious taste, yet 
seldom degenerating into common-place and inde¬ 
finite phraseology. They have however many 
defects ; some of them, especially the most learned, 
are full of pedantry, and deform their pages by 
an excessive and preposterous mixture of Latinisms 
unknown before *; at other times we are disgusted 
by colloquial and even vulgar idioms or proverbs ; 
nor is it uncommon to find these opposite blemishes 
not only in the same author, but in the same pas¬ 
sages. Their periods, except in a very few, are 
ill-constructed and tediously prolonged j their ears 
(again with some exceptions) seem to have been 
insensible to the beauty of rhythmical prose ; grace 
is commonly wanting, and their notion of the 
artifices of style, when they thought at all about 
them, was not congenial to our own language. 
This may be deemed a general dcscrijjtion of the 
English writers under James and Charles; we 
shall now proceed to mention some of the most 
famous, and who may, in a certain degree, be 
deemed to modify this censure. 

30. I w'ill begin with a passage of very con¬ 
siderable beauty, which is here out of its place, 
since it was written in the year 1598. It is found 
in the Apology for the Earl of Essex, published 
among the works of Lord Bacon, and passing, I 
suppose, commonly for his. It seems nevertheless, 
in my judgment, far more probably genuine. We 


# In Pratt’s edition of Bishop more than 1100, the greater part 
IlaJl’s works, we have a glossary being of Latin or tilreek origin; 
of obsolete or unusual M'ords em- some arc Gallicisms, 
ployed by him. They aniount to 
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have nowhere in our early writers a flow of words 
so easy and graceful, a structure so harmonious, a 
series of antitheses so spirited without affectation, 
an absence of quaintness, pedantry, and vulgarity 
so truly gentleman-like, a paragraph so worthy of 
the most brilliant man of his age. This could not 
have come from Bacon, who never divested himself 
of a certain didactic formality, even if he could have 
counterfeited that chivalrous generosity which it 
was not in his nature to feel. It is the language 
of a soldier’s heart, with the unstudied grace of a 
noble courtier.* 


* “ A word for my rriondsbip 
with the chief men of action, and 
favour generally to the men of war; 
and then 1 come to their main ob¬ 
jection, which is iny cros5.ing of the 
treaty in hand. Tor most of them 
that are accounted the chief men 
of action, I do confess, I do en¬ 
tirely love them. They have been 
my companions both abroad and 
at home; some of them began the 
wars with me, most have had place 
under me, and many have had me 
a witness of their rising frojn cap¬ 
tains, lieutenants, and private men 
to those charges, which since by 
their virtue they have obtaincil, 
Now that I have tried them, I 
would chuse them for friends, if I 
Iiad them not; before I had tried 
them, God by his providence chose 
them for me. I love them for 
mine own sake; for 1 find sweet¬ 
ness in their conversation, strong 
assistance in tlicir employments 
with me, and happiness in their 
friendship, I love them for tlieir 
virtues’ sake, and for their great¬ 
ness of mind ; (for little minds, 
though never so full of virtue, can 
be but a little virtuous ;) and for 
their great understanding; for to 
understand little things or things 


not of use, is little better than to 
understand nothing at all. I love 
them for their aifections ; for self^ 
loving men love ca.se, pleasure and 
profit; but they that love pains, 
danger and fame show tliat they 
love piildic profit more than them¬ 
selves. riove them fur iny country’s 
sake ; lor they arc England’s best 
armour of defence and weapons of 
offence. If we may have peace, 
they liavc purchased it; if we must 
have war, they must manage it. 
Yet while we arc doubtful and in 
treaty ^\c must value ourselves 
by what may be done, and the 
enemy will value us by what hath 
been done by our chief men of ac¬ 
tion. 

“ That generally I am affected to 
the men of war, it should not seem 
strange to any rcnsonahle man. 
Every man doth love them of his 
own profession. The grave judges 
favour the students of the law; the 
reverend bishops the labourers in 
the ministry ; and 1 (since her 
Majesty hatli yearly used my ser¬ 
vice in her late actions) must 
reckon myself in the miiiibcr of her 
men of war. Before action pro¬ 
vidence makes me cherish them for 
what they cun do; in action ne- 
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31. Knolles, already known by a spirited trans¬ 
lation of Bodin’s Coinmonwealtli, published in 1610 
a copious History of the Turks, bringing down his 
narrative to the most recent times. Johnson in a 
paper of the Rambler has given him the superiority 
over all English historians. “ He has displayed all 
the excellencies that narration can admit. His 
style, though somewhat obscured by time, and 
vitiated by false wit, is pure, nervous, elevated and 
clear.... Nothing could have sunk this author into 
obscurity but the remoteness and barbarity of the 
people whose story he relates. It seldom happens 
that all circumstances concur to happiness or fame. 
The nation which produced this great historian 
has the grief of seeing his genius employed upon a 
foreign and uninteresting subject; and that writer 
who might have secured perpetuity to his name by 
a history of his own country, has exposed himself 
to the danger of oblivion by recounting enterprizes 
and revolutions of which none desire to be in¬ 
formed.”* The subject however appeared to 
Knolles, and I know not how we can say erro¬ 
neously, one of the most splendid he could 
have selected. It was the rise and growth of a 
mighty nation, second only to Rome in the con¬ 
stancy of success, and in the magnitude of empire; 
a nation fierce and terrible, the present scourge of 
half Christendom, and though from our remoteness 
not very formidable to ourselves, still one of which 


cessity makes me value them for makes me love them for the ser- 
the service they do ; and after ac- vice they have done,” 
tion experience and thankfulness * llamblcr. No, 122, 
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not the bookish man in his closet or the statesman 
in council had alone heard, but the smith at his 
anvil, and the husbandman at his plough. A long 
decrepitude of the Turkish empire on one hand, 
and our frequent alliance with it on the other, 
have obliterated the apprehensions and interests of 
every kind which were awakened througliout Eu¬ 
rope by its youthful fury and its mature strength. 
The subject was also new in England, yet rich 
in materials; various, in comparison with ordinary 
history, though not perhaps so fertile of philoso- 
phical observation as some others, and furnishing 
many occasions for the peculiar talents of Knolles. 
These were displayed, not in depth of thought, or 
copiousness of collateral erudition, but in a style 
and in a power of narration which Johnson has not 
too higlily extolled. His descriptions arc vivid 
and animated 5 circumstantial, but not to feebleness j 
Ins characters are drawn with a strong pencil. It 
is indeed difficult to estimate the merits of an his¬ 
torian very accurately without having before our 
eyes his original sources ; he may probably have 
tran.slated much that we admire, and he had shown 
that he knew how to translate. In the style of 
Knolles there is sometimes, as Johnson has hinted, 
a slight excess of desire to make every phrase 
effective ; but he is exempt from the usual ble¬ 
mishes of his age; and his command of the lan¬ 
guage is so extensive, that we should not err in 
placing him amofig the first of our elder writers. 
Comparing, as a specimen of Knolles’s manner, his 
description of the execution of Mustapha, son of 
Solyman, with that given by Robertson, where 
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the latter historian has been as circumstantial as 
his limits would permit, we shall perceive that the 
former paints better his story, and deepens better 
its interest.* 

32. Raleigh’s History of the World is a proof 
of the respect for laborious learning that had long 
distinguished Europe. We sliould expect from 
the prison-hours of a soldier, a courtier, a busy in¬ 
triguer in state affairs, a poet and man of genius, 
somctliing well worth our notice ; but hardly a 
prolix history of the ancient world, hardly disqui¬ 
sitions on the site of Paradise and the travels of 
Cain. These are probably translated with little 
alteration from some of the learned writings of the 
Continent; they are by much the least valuable 
portion of Raleigh’s work. The Greek and Ro¬ 
man story is told more fully a)id exactly than by 
any earlier English author, and with a plain elo¬ 
quence, which has given this book a classical 
reputation in our language, though from its length, 
and the want of that critical sifting of facts which 
we now justly demand, it is not greatly read. 
Raleigh has intermingled political reflections, and 
illustrated his history by episodes from modern 
times, which perhaps are now the most interesting 
passages. It descends only to the second Mace¬ 
donian war; the continuation might have been 
more generally valuable; but either the death of 
Prince Henry, as Raleigh himself tells us, or the 
new schemes of ambition which unfortunately 
opened upon his eyes, prevented the execution of 
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the large plan he had formed. There is little now 
obsolete in tlie words of Raleigh, nor, to any great 
degree, in his turn of phrase; the periods, when 
pains have been taken with them, show that ar¬ 
tificial structure which we find in Sydney and 
Hooker; he is less pedantic than most of his con¬ 
temporaries, seldom low, never affected.* 

S3. Daniel’s History of England from the Con¬ 
quest to the Reign of Edward III., published in 
1618, is deserving of some attention on account of 
its language. It is written with a freedom from 
all stiffness, and a purity of style which hardly any 
other work of so early a date exliibits. These 
qualities are indeed so remarkable that it would 
require a good deal of critical observation to dis¬ 
tinguish it even from writings of the reign of 
Anne; and where it differs from them, (I speak 
only of the secondary class of works, which have 
not much individuality of manner,) it is by a more 
select idiom, and by an absence of the Gallicism 


* Ralei^^h’s History was so little 
known, that Warhurtoii, in the 
preface to his .ftiiian, took from 
it a remarkable pas.sagc without 
ackiiowlcflgincnt; and Dr. Parr, 
though a man of very extensive 
reading, extolled it as Warbiirton's, 
not knowing, what he afterwards 
dip'-overed, the original source. 
The passage is as follows in Ra¬ 
leigh, Warbnrton of course having 
altered some of the expressions. 
“ We have leRit f the Roman em¬ 
pire) flourishing in the middle of 
the field, having rooted up or cut 
down all that kept it from the eyes 
and admiration of the world. But 
after some continuance, it shall be¬ 


gin to lose the beauty it had ; the 
storms of ambition shall beat her 
great boughs and branches one 
agai]]st another ; her leaves shall 
fall off, licr limbs wither, and a 
rabble of barbarous nations enter 
the field and cut her down.” Ra¬ 
leigh’s History, ad finein. 

Notwithstanding the praise that 
has been bestowed on this sen¬ 
tence, it is open to some censure; 
the simile and subject are too much 
confounded ; a rabble of barbarous 
nations might be required to sub¬ 
vert the Roman empire, but make 
an odd figure in cutting down a 
tree. The rhythm and spirit in¬ 
deed are admirable. 
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or vulgarity which are often found in that age. 
It is true that the merits of Daniel arc chiefly 
negative ; he is never pedantic, or antithetical, or 
low, as his contemporaries were apt to be; but his 
periods are ill constructed, he has little vigour or 
elegance; and it is only by observing how much 
pains he must have taken to reject phrases wliich 
were growing obsolete, that we give him credit for 
having done more tlian follow the common stream 
of easy writing. A slight tinge of archaism, and a 
certain majesty of expression, relatively to collo¬ 
quial usage, were thought by Bacon and Raleigh 
congenial to an elevated style; but Daniel, a gen¬ 
tleman of the king’s household, wrote as the court 
spoke, and his facility would he j)leasing if his 
sentences had a less negligent structure. As an 
histoi*ian, he has recourse only to common autho¬ 
rities ; but his narration is fluent and perspicuous, 
with a regular vein of good sense, more the cha¬ 
racteristic of his mind, both in verse and prose, 
than any commanding vigour. 

31. The style of Bacon has an idiosyncracy 
which we might ex})ect from his genius. It can 
rarely indeed happen, and only in men of second¬ 
ary talents, that the language they use is not, by 
its very choice and collocation, as well as its mean¬ 
ing, the representative of an individuality that 
distinguishes their turn of thought. Bacon is ela¬ 
borate, sententious, often witty, often metaphori¬ 
cal ; nothing could be spared j his analogies are 
generally striking and novel; his style is clear, 
precise, forcible ; yet there is some degree of stiff¬ 
ness about it, and in mere language he is inferior 
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to Ralcigli. The History of Henry VII., admirable 
as many passages are, seems to be written rather 
too ambitiously, and with too great an absence of 
simplicity. 

35. The polemical writings of Milton, which 
chiefly fall within this period, contain several 
bursts of his splendid imagination and grandeur 
of soul. They are however much inferior to the 
Areopagitica, or Plea for the Liberty of Unlicensed 
Printing. Many passages in this famous tract are 
admirably eloquent; an intense love of liberty and 
truth glows through it, the majestic soul of Milton 
breathes such high thoughts as had not been 
uttered before; yet even here he frequently sinks 
in a single instant, as is usual with our old writers, 
from his liighest flights to the ground; his inter¬ 
mixture of familiar with learned phraseology is 
unpleasing, his structure is affectedly elaborate, and 
he seldom reaches any harmony. If he turns to 
invective, as sometimes in this treatise, and more 
in his Apology for Smectymuuus, it is mere ri- 
baldrous vulgarity blended with pedantry; his wit 
is always poor and without case. An absence 
of idiomatic grace, and an use of harsh inversions 
violating the rules of the language, distinguish, in 
general, the writings of Milton, and require in 
order to compensate them such high beauties as 
will sometimes occur. 

3G. The History of Clarendon may be con¬ 
sidered as belonging ratlicr to this than to the 
second period of the century, both by the probable 
date of composition and by the nature of its style. 
He is excellent in every thing that he has per- 
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formed with care; his characters .arc beautifully 'chap. 
delineated, his sentiments have often a noble 
gravity which the length of his periods, far too 
great in itself, seems to befit; but in the generaU 
course of his narration he is negligent of grammar 
and perspicuity, with little choice of words, and 
therefore sometimes idiomatic without ease or ele¬ 
gance. The official papers on the royal side, 
which are generally attributed to him, are written 
in a masculine and majestic tone, far superior to 
those of the parliament. The latter had however 
a writer who did them honour: May’s History of 
the Parliament is a good model of genuine En¬ 
glish ; he is plain, terse aiid vigorous, never slo¬ 
venly, though with few remarkable j)assages, and 
is, in style as well as substance, a kind of con¬ 
trast to Clarendon. 

37 . The famous Icon Basilice, ascribed to TiieTcon 

1 • n- • Basilice, 

Charles I., may ciciserve a place in literary history. 

If we could trust its panegyrists, few books in our 
language have done it more credit by dignity of 
sentiment and beauty of style. It can hardly be ‘ 
necessary for me to express my unhesitating con¬ 
viction that it was solely written by Bishop Gauden, 
who after the Restoration unequivocally claimed it 
as his own. The folly and impudence of such 
a claim, if it could not be substantiated, are not to 
be presumed as to any man of good understanding, 
fair character and high station, without stronger 
evidence than has been alleged on the other side; 
especially when we find that those who had the 
best means of inquiry, at a time when it seems 
impossible that the falsehood of Gauden’s assertion 

u u 3 
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false, acquiesced in his pretensions. We have very 
little to place against this, except secondary testi- 
>4nony, vague, for the most part, in itself, and col¬ 
lected by those whose veracity has not been put to 
the test like that of Gauden.* The style also of 
the Icon Basilice has been identified by Mi\ Todd 
with that of Gauden by the use of several phrases 
so peculiar that we can hardly conceive them to 
have suggested themselves to more than one per¬ 
son. It is nevertheless superior to his acknow¬ 
ledged writings. A strain of majestic melancholy 
is well kept up; but the personated sovereign is 
rather too theatrical for real nature, the language 
is too rhetorical and amplified, the periods too arti¬ 
ficially elaborated. None but scholars and prac¬ 
tised writers employ such a stile as this. 

38, Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy belongs, 
by its systematic divisions and its accumulated 
quotations, to the class of mere erudition ; it seems 
at first sight like those tedious Latin folios, into 
which scholars of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries threw the materials of their Adversaria, 


Burton’s 
Anatomy of 
Melan- 
cboly. 


* There is onlvone claimant, in 
a proper sense, lor the Icon Basilice, 
which is Gauden himself; the king 
neitlicr appears by liiinsolf or re¬ 
presentative* And, tliongli we may 
find several instances of plagiuri.^m 
in literary history (one of the gross¬ 
est being the publication by a Spa¬ 
nish friar, under another title, of a 
book already in ju'int with the name 
of Ilyperius of Marpurg, its real 
author^ yet 1 cannot call to iiiiml 
any, where a man known to the 
world has asserted in terms his own 
autliorship of a book not written 


by himself, but universally ascribed 
to another, and which had never 
been in his possession, A story is 
told, and 1 believe trul}^ that a 
young man assumed the credit of 
Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, while 
it was still anon} iiioiis. But tliis 
is widely different from the case of 
the Jeon Basilice. We have had an 
interminable discussion ns to the 
Letters of Junius. But no one has 
ever claimed this derelict property 
to himself, or told the world, I am 
Junius, 
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or common-place books, painfully selected and chap. 
arranged by the labour of many years. But writ- 
ing fortunately in English, and in a style not by 
any means devoid of point and terseness, with 
much good sense and observation of men as well 
as of books, and having also the skill of chusing 
his quotations for their rareness, oddity and 
amusing character, without losing sight of their 
pertinence to the subject, he has produced a work 
of which, as is well known, .Johnson said, that it 
was the only one which had ever caused him to 
leave his bed earlier than he had intended. John¬ 
son, who seems to have had some turn for the sin¬ 
gularities of leai'iiing which fill the Anatomy of 
Mclanclioly, may perhaps have raised the credit of 
Burton higher than his desert. He is clogged by 
excess of reading, like others of his age, and w^e 
may peruse entire chapters without finding more 
than a few lines that belong to himself. This 
becomes a wearisome style, and, for myself, I have 
not found much pleasure in glancing over the 
Anatomy of Melancholy. It may be added that 
he has been a collector of stories far more stran£re 

O 


than true, from those records of figments, tlie old 
medical writers of the sixteenth century, and 
other equally deceitful sources. Burton lived at ' 
Oxford, and his volumes are apparently a great 
sweeping of miscellaneous literature from the Bod¬ 
leian library. 

39. John Earle, after the Restoration bishop of Earie’s 
Worcester, and then of Salisbury, is author of 
“ Microcosmographia, or a Piece of the Worlde 
discovered in Essaysand Chai'acters” published ano- 

u u 4' 
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nymously in 1628 . In some of these short cha¬ 
racters, Italic is worthy of comparison with La 
Bruyere j in others, perhaps the greater part, he 
has contented himself witli pictures of ordinary 
manners, such as the varieties of occupation, rather 
than of intrinsic character, supply. In all, how¬ 
ever, w'e find an acute observation and a happy 
humour of expression. The chapter entitled the 
Sceptic is best known; it is witty, but an insult 
throughout on the honest searclier after truth, 
which could have come only fi’om one that was 
content to take up his own opinions for ease or 
])rofit. Earle is always gay and quick to catch the 
ridiculous, especially that of exterior appearances; 
his style is short, describing well with a few words, 
but with much of the affected quaintness of that 
age. It is one of those books which give us a 
picturesque idea of the manners of our fathers at a 
period now become remote, and for this reason it 
would deserve to be read. 

40 . But the Microcosmography is not an ori¬ 
ginal work in its plan or mode of execution j it is 
a close imitation of the Characters of Sir Thomas 
Overbury. They both belong to the favourite 
style of apophthegm, in which every sentence is a 
point or a witticism. Yet the entire character so 
delineated produces a certain effect; it is a Dutch 
picture, a Gerard Dow, somewhat too elaborate. 
Earle has more natural humour than Overbury, 
and hits his mark more neatly; the other is more 
satirical, but often abusive and vulgar. The 
“ Fair and Happy Milkmaid,” often quoted, is the 
best of his characters. The wit is often trivial 
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and flat j the sentiments have nothing in them chap. 
general or worthy of much resemblance; praise is ' 
only due to the graphic skill in delineating cha¬ 
racter. Earle is as clearly the better, as Over¬ 
bury is the more original writer. 

41. A book by Ben Jonson, intitled “Timber, Di 5 “?e?ies 
or Discoveries made upon Men and Matter,” is al¬ 
together miscellaneous, the greater part being ge¬ 
neral moral remarks, while another portion deserves 
notice as the only book of English criticism in the 
first part of the seventeenth century. The observ¬ 
ations are unconnected, judicious, sometimes witty, 
frequently severe. The style is what was called 
pregnant, leaving much to be filled up by the 
reader’s reflection. Good sense and a vigorous man¬ 
ner of gra})pling with every subject will generally 
be found in Jonson, but he does not reach any 
very profound criticism, llis English Grammar 
is said by Gifford to liave been destroyed in the 
conflagration of his study. What we have there¬ 
fore under that name is, he thinks, to be considered 
as properly the materials of a more complete work 
that is lost. We have, as I apprehend, no earlier 
grammar upon so elaborate a plan ; every rule is 
illustrated by examples, almost to redundance; 
but he is too copious on what is common to other 
languages, and perhaps not full enough as to our 
peculiar idiom. Nothing else deserving of the 
slightest notice can be added to this book of 
Jonson. 
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42 . The first part of Don Quixote was published 
in 1C05. We have no reason, I believe, to sup¬ 
pose that it was written long before. It became 
immediately popular; and the admiration of the 
world raised uj) envious competitors, one of whom, 
Avellenada, published a continuation in a strain of 
invective against the author. Cervantes, who 
cannot be imagined to have ever designed the 
leaving his romance in so unfinished a state, took 
time about the second part, which did not appear 
till 1615. 

43. Don Quixote is the only book in the Spanish 
language which can now be said to possess much 
of an European reputation. It has, however, 
enjoyed enough to coinjjensate for the neglect of 
all the rest. It is to Europe in general what 
Ariosto is to Italy, and Shakspearc to England; 
the one book to which the slightest allusions may 
be made without affectation, but not missed with¬ 
out discredit. Numerous translations and countless 
editions of them, in every language, bespeak its 
adaptation to mankind; no critic has been para¬ 
doxical enough to withhold his admiration, no 
reader has ventured to confess a want of relish for 
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that in which the young and old, in every climate, 
have age after age taken delight. They have 
doubtless believed that they understood tlie author’s 
meaning; and, in giving the reins to the gaiety 
that his fertile invention and comic humour in¬ 
spired, never thought of any deeper meaning than 
he announces, or delayed their enjoyment for any 
metaphysical investigation of his plan. 

44. A new school of criticism, however, has of 
late years arisen in Germany, acute, ingenious, and 
sometimes eminently successful in philosophical, or, 
as they denominate it, msthctic analysis of works of 
taste, but gliding too much into refinement and 
conjectural hypothesis, and with a tendency to 
mislead men of inferior capacities for this kind of 
investigation into mere paradox and absurdity. 
An instance is supplied, in my opinion, by some 
remarks of Bouterwek, still more explicitly de¬ 
veloped by Sismondi, on the design of Cervantes 
in Don Quixote, and which have been repeated in 
other publications. According to these writers, 
the primary idea is that of a “ man of elevated cha¬ 
racter, excited by heroic and enthusiastic feelings 
to the extravagant pitch of wishing to restore the 
age of chivalry; nor is it possible to form a more 
mistaken notion of this work than bv considering 
it merely as a satire, intended by the author to 
ridicule the absurd passion for reading old ro¬ 
mances.”* “ The fundamental idea of J^on Quix¬ 
ote,” says Sismondi, “ is the eternal contrast 
between the spirit of j)oetry and that of prose. 
Men of an elevated soul j)ropose to themselves as 
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* Bouterwek, p. 334, 
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the object of life to be the defenders of the weak, 
the support of the oppressed, the champions of 
justice and innocence. Like Don Quixote they 
find on every side the image of the virtues they 
worship i they believe that disinterestedness, noble¬ 
ness, courage, in short, knight errantry, are still 
prevalent; and with no calculation of their own 
powers, they expose themselves for an ungrateful 
world, they offer themselves as a sacrifice to the 
laws and rules of an imaginary state of society.” * 
45. If this were a true representation of the 
scheme of Don Quixote, we cannot wonder that 
some persons should, as M. Sismondi tells us they 
do, consider it as the most melancholy book that 
has ever been written. They consider it also, no 
doubt, one of the most immoral, as chilling and 
pernicious in its influence on the social converse of 
mankind, as the rrince of Machiavcl is on their 
political intercourse. “ Cervantes,” he proceeds, 
“ has shown us in some measure the vanity of 
greatness of soul and the delusion of heroism. lie 
has drawn in Don Quixote a perfect man (un 
homme accompli), who is nevertheless the constant 
object of ridicule. Brave beyond the fabled 
knights he imitates, disinterested, honourable, 
generous, the most faithful and respectful of lovers, 
the best of masters, the most accomplished and well 
educated of gentlemen, all his enterprizes end in 
discomfiture to himself, and in mischief to others.” 

9 

M. Sismondi descants upon the perfections of the 
knight of La Mancha with a gravity which is not 
quite easy for his readers to preserve. 

* Littcratiire tlu Midi, \oU iii. p. 
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46. It might be answered by a phlegmatic ob¬ 
server, that a mere enthusiasm for doing good, if 
excited by vanity, and not accompanied by com¬ 
mon sense, will seldom be very serviceable to our¬ 
selves or to others ; that men who in their heroism 
and care for the oppressed, would throw open 
the cages of lions, and set galley-slaves at liberty, 
not forgetting to break the limbs of harmless per¬ 
sons whom they mistake for wrong-doei’s, are a class 
of whom Don Quixote is the real type ; and that 
the world being mucli the worse for such heroes, 
it might not be immoral, notwithstanding their 
benevolent enthusiasm, to pul tliem out of counte¬ 
nance by a little ridicule. This however is not, 
as I conceive, the primary aim of Cervantes j nor 
do I think that the exhibition of one great truth, 
as the predominant, but concealed, moral of a long 
work, is in the spirit of his age. lie possessed a 
very thoughtful mind and a profound knowledge 
of humanity; yet the generalization which the hy¬ 
pothesis of Bouterwek and tSismondi requires for 
the leading conce])tion of Don Quixote, besides 
its being a little inconsistent with the valorous and 
romantic character of its author, belongs to a more 
advanced period of philosophy than his own. It 
will at all events, I presume, be admitted that we 
can not reason about Don Quixote except from 
the book, and I think it may be shown in a few 
words that these ingenious writers have been 
chiefly misled by some want of consistency which 
circumstances produced in the author’s delineation 
of his hero. 
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47 . In the first chapter of this romance, Cer¬ 
vantes, with a few strokes of a great master, sets 
before us tlie pauper gentleman, an early riser and 
keen sportsman, who “when he was idle, which was 
most part of the year,” gave himself up to reading 
books of chivalry till he lost his wits. The events 
that follow are in every one’s recollection; his 
lunacy consists no doubt only in one idea; but this 
is so absorbing that it perverts the evidence of his 
senses, and predominates in all his language. It 
is to be observed, therefore, in relation to the 
nobleness of soul ascribed to Don Quixote, that 
every sentiment he utters is borrowed with a 
punctilious I'igour from the romances of his library; 
he resorts to them on every occasion for })rece- 
dents; if he is intrepidly brave, it is because 
his madness and vanity have made him believe him¬ 
self unconquerable; if he bestows kingdoms, it is 
because Amadis would have done the same; if he 
is honourable, courteous, a redresser of wrongs, it 
is in pursuance of these prototypes, from whom, 
except that he seems rather more scrupulous in 
chastity, it is his only boast not to diverge. Those 
who talk of the exalted character of Don Quixote 
seem really to forget that, on these subjects, he 
has no character at all; he is the echo of ro¬ 
mance ; and to praise him is merely to say, that 
the tune of chivalry, which these productions studied 
to keep up, and, in the hands of inferior artists, 
foolishly exaggerated, was full of moral dignity, 
and has, in a subdued degree of force, modelled the 
character of a man of honour in the present day. 
But throughout the first two volumes of Don 
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Quixote, though in a few unimportant passages 
he talks rationally, I cannot find more than two in 
which he displays any other knowledge or strength 
of mind than the original delineation of the cha¬ 
racter would lead us to expect. 

48. The case is much altered in the last two 
volumes. Cervantes had acquired an immense 
popularity, and perceived the opportunity, of which 
he had already availed himself that this romance 
gave for displaying his own mind. He had become 
attached to a hero who had made him illustrious, 
and suifered himself to lose sight of the clear out¬ 
line he had once traced for Quixote’s personality. 
Hence we find in all this second part that, although 
the lunacy as to knights errant remains unabated, 
he is, on all other subjects, not only rational in the 
low sense of the word, but clear, acute, profound, 
sarcastic, cool-headed. His philosophy is elevated 
but not enthusiastic, his imagination is poetical, 
but it is restrained by strong sense. There are, 
in fact, two Uon Quixotes ; one, whom Cervantes 
first designed to draw, the foolish gentleman of 
La Mancha, whose foolishness had made him 
frantic; the other a highly gifted, accomplished 
model of the best chivalry, trained in all the court, 
the camp, or the college could impart, but scathed 
in one portion of his mind by an inexplicable 
visitation of monomania. One is inclined to ask 
why this Don Quixote, who is Cervantes, should 
liave been more likely to lose his intellects by 
reading romances than Cervantes himself. As a 
matter of bodily disease, such an event is doubt¬ 
less possible ; but nothing can be conceived more 
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improper for fiction, nothing more incapable of 
affording a moral lesson than the insanity which 
arises wholly from disease. Insanity is, in no 
point of view, a theme for ridicule j and this is 
an inherent fault of the romance (for those who 
have imagined that Cervantes has not rendered 
Quixote ridiculous have a strange notion of the 
word) ; but the thoughtlessness of mankind, rather 
than tlieir insensibility, for they do not connect 
madness with misery, furnishes some apology for 
the first two volumes. In proportion as we per¬ 
ceive below the veil of mental delusion a noble 
intellect, we feel a painful sympathy with its 
humiliation; the character becomes more compli¬ 
cated and interesting, but has less truth and natu¬ 
ralness ; an objection which might also be made, 
comparatively speaking, to the incidents in the 
latter volumes, wherein I do not find the admirable 
probability that reigns through the former. But 
this contrast of wisdom and virtue with insanity in 
the same subject would have been repulsive in the 
primary delineation ; as I think any one may judge 
by supposing that Cervantes had, in the first chap¬ 
ter, drawn such a picture of Quixote as Bouterwek 
and Sismondi have drawn for him. 

49 . I must therefore venture to think as, I 
believe, the world has generally thought for two 
centuries, that Cervantes had no more profound 
aim than he proposes to the reader. If the fashion 
of reading bad romances of chivalry perverted the 
taste of his contemporaries, and rendered their 
language ridiculous, it was natural that a zealous 
lover of good literature should expose this folly 
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to the world by exaggerating its effects on a ficti¬ 
tious personage. It has been said by some modern 
writer, though I cannot remember by whom, that 
there was a prose side in the mind of Cervantes. 
There was indeed a side of calm strong sense, 
which some take for unpoetical. He thought tlie 
tone of those romances extravagant. It might na¬ 
turally occur how absurd any one must appear 
who should attempt to realize in actual life the ad¬ 
ventures of Amadis. Already a novelist, he per¬ 
ceived the opportunities this idea suggested. It 
was a necessary consequence that the hero must 
be represented as literally insane, since his con¬ 
duct would have been extravagant beyond the pro¬ 
bability of fiction on any other liypothesis; and 
from this happy conception germinated in a very 
prolific mind the whole history of Don Quixote. 
Its simplicity is perfect; no limit could be found 
save the author’s discretion, or sense that he had 
drawn sufficiently on his imagination; but the 
death of Quixote, which Cervantes has been said 
to have determined upon, lest some one else 
should a second time presume to continue the 
story, is in fact the only possible termination that 
could be given, after he had elevated the cha¬ 
racter to that pitch of mental dignity which we 
find in the last two volumes. 

50. Few books of moral philosophy display as 
deep an insight into the mechanism of the mind as 
Don Quixote. And when we look also at the 
fertility of invention, the general probability of 
the events, and the great simplicity of the story, 
wherein no artifices are practised to create sus- 
voL. m. x X 
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pense, or complicate the action, we shall think 
Cervantes fully deserving of the glory that at¬ 
tends this monument of his genius. It is not 
merely that he is superior to all his predecessors 
and contemporaries. This, though it might ac¬ 
count for the European fame of his romance, would 
be an inadequate testimony to its desert. Cer¬ 
vantes stands on an eminence below which we 
must place the best of his successors. We have 
only to compare him with Le Sage or Fielding, 
to judge of his vast superiority. To Scott indeed 
he must yield in the variety of his power ; but in 
the line of comic romance, we should hardly think 
Scott his equal. 

51. The moral novels of Cervantes, as he calls 
them (Novellas Excmplares), are written, I believe, 
in a good style, but too short, and constructed 
with too little artifice to rivet our interest. TJieir 
simplicity and truth, as in many of the old novels, 
have a cei'tain charm ; but in the present age, our 
sense of satiety in works of fiction cannot be over¬ 
come but by excellence. Of the Spanish comic 
romances, in the picaresque style, several remain : 
.Justina was the most famous. One that does not 
strictly belong to this lower class is the Marcos 
de Obregon of Espinel. This is supposed to have 
suggested much to Le Sage in Gil Bias; in fact,. 
the first story we meet with is that of Mergellina 
the physician’s wife. The style, though not dull, 
wants the grace and neatness of Lc Sage. This is 
esteemed one of the best novels that Spain has pro¬ 
duced. Italy was no longer the seat of this literature. 
A romance of chivalry by Marini (not the poet of 
that name), intitled II Caloandro (1640), was trans- 
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lated but indifferently into French by Scudcri, and 
has been praised by Salfi as full of imagination, with 
characters skilfully diversified, and an interesting 
well-conducted story. * 

France in the sixteenth century, content 
with Amadis de Gaul and the numerous romances 
of the Spanish school, had contributed very little 
^to that literature. But now she had native writers 
of both kinds, the pastoral and heroic, who coin- 
pletelysuperseded the models they had before them. 
Their earliest essay was the Astree of D’Urfe. 
Of this pastoral romance the first volume was })ub- 
lishcd in IGIO ; the second in 1G‘20; three more 
came slowly forth, that the world might have due 
leisure to admii e. It contains about 5.500 pages. 
It would be almost as discreditable to have read such 
a book through at present, as it was to be ignorant 
of it in the ages of LoiiisX III. Allusions, however, 
to real circumstances served in some measure to 
lessen the insipidity of a love-story, which seems to 
equal any in absurdity and want of interest. The 
style, and I can judge no farther, having read but 
a few pages, seems easy and not uupleasing; but 
the pastoral tone is insufferably puerile, and a 
monotonous solemnity makes us almost suspect 
that one source of its popularity was its gentle 
effect, when read in small portions before retiring 
to rest. It was nevertheless admired by men of 
erudition, like Camus and Huct, or even by men 
of the world like Rochefoucault.f 

* 8alli, vol. xiv. p. 88. IJniverscIle. Bouterwek, voL v. 

f Dunlop’s History of Fic- p. 295. 
tion, vol. iii. p. ISk Biographic 
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53. From the union of tlie old chivalrous ro¬ 
mance with this newer style, the courtly pastoral, 
sprang another kind of fiction, the French heroic 
romance. Three neariy contemporary writers, 
Gomberville, Calprencde, Scuderi, supplied a num¬ 
ber of voluminous stories, frequently historical in 
some of their names, but utterly destitute of truth 
in cii’cumstances, characters and manners. Gom¬ 
berville led the way in Iris Polexandre, first 
published in 1632, and reaching in later editions to 
about GOOD pages. “ This,” says a modern writer, 
“ seems to have been the model of the works of 
Calprencde and Scuderi. This ponderous work 
may be regarded as a sort of intermediate production 
between the later compositions and the ancient 
fables of chivalry. It has indeed a close affinity to 
the heroic romance ; but many of the exploits of 
the hero are as extravagant as those of a paladin 
or knight of the round table.”* No romance in 
the language has so complex an intrigue, insomuch 
that it is followed with difficulty; and the author 
lias in successive editions capriciously remodelled 
parts of his story, which is wholly of his own 
invention.! 

51<. Calprencde, a poet of no contemptible powers 
of imagination, poured forth his stores of rapid 
invention in several romances more celebrated than 
that of Gomberville. The first, which is contained 
in ten octavo volumes, is the Cassandra. This ap¬ 
peared in 1G42, and was followed by the Cleopatra, 
published according to the custom of romancers, in 


* Dunlop, iii. 230. 


*1* Biog, Univ. 
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successive parts, the earliest in l64<0. La Harpe 
thinks this unquestionably the best work of Cal- 
prenede; Bouterwek seems to prefer the Cassandra. 
Pharamond is not wholly his own; five out of 
twelve volumes belong to one De Vaumoricre, a 
continuator.* Calprenede, like many others, had 
but a life-estate in the temple of fame, and more 
happy, perhaps, than greater men, lived out the' 
whole favour of the world, which, having been 
largely showered on his head, strewed no me¬ 
morials on his grave. It became, soon after his 
death, tlirough the satire of Boileau and the in¬ 
fluence of a new style in fiction, a matter of course 
to turn him into ridicule. It is impossible that 
his romances should be read again j but those who, 
for the purposes of general criticism, have gone 
back to these volumes find not a little to praise in 
his genius, and in some measure to explain his popu¬ 
larity. “ Calprenede,” says Bouterwek, “ belonged 
to the extravagant party, which endeavoured to give 
a triumph to genius at the expense of taste, and 
by that very means played into the hands of the 
opposite party, which saw nothing so laudable as' 
the observation of the rules which taste prescribed. 
We have only to become acquainted with any one 
of the prolix romances of Calprenede, such, for 
instance, as the Cassandra, to see clearly the spirit 

which animates tlie whole invention. We find 

• 

there again the heroism of chivalry, the enthusiastic 
raptures of love, the struggle of duty with passion, 
the victory of magnanimity, sincerity and humanity. 
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over force, fraud and barbarism, in the genuine 
characters and circumstances of romance. The 
events are skilfully interwoven, and a truly poetical 
keeping belongs to the whole, however extended 
it may be. The diction of Calprenede is a little 
monotonous, but not at all trivial, and seldom 
affected. It is like that of old romance, grave, 
circumstantial, somewhat in the chronicle style, 
but j)icturesquc, agreeable, full of sensibility and 
simplicity. Many passages might, if versified, 
find a place in the most beautiful poem of this 
class.”* 

55. The honours of this romantic literature have 
long been shared by the female sex. In the age 
of Richelieu and Mazarin, this was represented by 
Mademoiselle de Scuderi, a name very glorious 
for a season, but which unfortunately did not, like 
that of Calj)renecle, continue to be such during tlie 
whole lifetime of her wiio bore it. The old age 
of Mademoiselle de Scuderi was igiiominiously 
treated by the pitiless Roileau; and reaching more 
than her ninetieth year, she almost survived her 
only offspring, those of her pen. In her youth 
she had been the associate of the Rarabouillet 
circle, and caught perhaps in some measure from 
them what she gave back with interest, a tone 
of perpetual affectation and a pedantic gallantly, 
which could not withstand the first approach of 
ridicule. Her first romance was Ibrahim, pub¬ 
lished in lC)fi5 ; but the more celebrated were the 
Grand Cyrus and the Clelie. Each of these two 


* Boutei’wck, vi. 230. 
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romances is in ten volumes.* The persons chiefly 
connected with the Hotel liambouillct sat for their 
pictures, as Persians or Babylonians, in Cyrus. 
Julie d’Angcnnes herself bore the name of Arte- 
nice, by which she was afterwards distinguished 
among her friends ; and it is a remarkable instance 
not only of the popularity of these romances, but 
of the respectful sentiment, which, from the ele¬ 
vation and purity no one can deny them to exhibit, 
was always associated in the gravest persons with 
their fictions, that a prelate of eminent taste and 
eloquence, Flcchier, in his funeral sermon on this 
lady, calls her “ the jncomparable Artenice.”t 
(Such an allusion would appear to us misplaced ; 
but we may presume that it was not so thought. 
Sciideri’s romances seem to have been remarkably 
the favourites of the clergy; Huet, Mascaron, Go- 
deau, as much as Flcchier, were her ardent admirers. 
“ I find,” says the second of these, one of the 
chief ornaments of the French pulpit, in writing 
to Mademoiselle de Scuderi, “ so much in your 
works calculated to reform the world, that in the 
sermons I am now preparing for tlie court, you 
will often be on my table by the side of (St. Au¬ 
gustin and St. Bernard.”t In the writings of this 

* Biogr. Univ. Dunlop, Bou- turu with beauty, or, as this bio- 
terwek. grui)hLT more bluntly says, I'toit 

f Sermons de Flcchier, ii. 325. d’un cxtrcinc laiticur. She would 
(edit. 1690). But probably Bos- probably have w'ished this to have 
suet would not have stooped to this been otlicrwise, but carried off the 
allusion, matter very well, as appears by her 

:(: Biogr. Univ. Mademoiselle epigram on her own picture by 
de Scuderi was not gifted by na- Nmiteuil 

Nantcuil, cn faisaut mon image, 
y A de son art divin signale Ic poiivoir; 

' Je hais ines yeux dans mon niiroir, 

Jc les aime dans son ouvrage. 

X X 4^ 
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lady we see the last footstep of the old chivalrous 
romance. She, like Calprenede, had derived from 
this source the predominant characteristics of her 
personages, an exalted generosity, a disdain of 
all selfish considerations, a courage which at¬ 
tempts impossibilities and is rewarded by achieving 
them, a love outrageously hyperbolical in pretence, 
yet intrinsically without passion, all in short that 
Cervantes has bestowed on Don Quixote. Love, 
however, or its counterfeit, gallantry, plays a still 
more leading part in the French romance than in 
its Castilian prototype ; the feats of heroes, though 
not less wonderful, are les^ prominent on the can¬ 
vass, and a meta})hysical pedantry replaces the 
pompous metaphors in which the knight of sor¬ 
rowful countenance had taken so much delight. 
The approbation of many persons, far better judges 
than Don Quixote, makes it impossible to doubt 
that the romances of Calprenede and Scuderi were 
better than his library. But as this is the least 
possible praise, it will certainly not tempt any one 
away from the rieh and varied rejiast of fietion 
which the last and present century have spread 
before him. Mademoiselle de Scuderi has per¬ 
verted history still more than Calprenede, and 
changed her Romans into languishing Parisians. 
It is not to be forgotten that the taste of her party, 
though it did not, properly speaking, infect Cor¬ 
neille, compelled him to weaken some of his trage¬ 
dies. And this must be the justification of Boileau’s 
cutting ridicule upon this truly estimable woman. 
She har^ certainly kept up a tone of severe and 
high fi. ality, with which the aristocracy of Paris 
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could ill dispense; but it was one not difficult to 
feign, and there might be Tartuffes of sentiment 
as well as of religion. Whatever is false in taste 
is apt to be allied to what is insincere in cha¬ 
racter. 

56. The Argenis of Barclay, a son of the de¬ 
fender of royal authority against republican theo¬ 
ries, is a Latin romance, superior to those which 
the Spanish or French language could boast. It 
hiis indeed always been reckoned among political 
allegories. That the state of France in the last years 
of Henry III. is partially shadowed in it, can admit 
of no doubt; several characters are faintly veiled 
either by anagram or Greek translation of their 
names; but whether to avoid the insipidity of ser¬ 
vile allegory, or to excite the reader by perplexity, 
Barclay has mingled so much of mere fiction with 
his story, that no attempts at a regular key to the 
whole work can be successful, nor in fact docs the 
fable of this romance run in any parallel stream with 
real events. His object seems in great measure to 
have been the discussion of political questions in 
feigned dialogue. But though in these we find 
no want of acuteness or good sense, they have not 
at present much novelty in our eyes j and though 
the style is really pleasing, or, as some have judged, 
excellent *, and the incidents not ill contrived, it 


* Coleridge has pronounced an 
ardent, and rather excessive, eulogy 
on the language of the Argenis, 
preferring it to that of Livy or 
Tacitus. Coleridge’s Remains, 
vol. i, p. 257. I cannot by any 
means go this length; it has struck 


me that the Latinity is more that 
of Petronius Arbiter, but I am not 
well enough acquainted with this 
writer to speak confidently. The 
same observation seems applicable 
to the Eupliormio. 
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might be hard to go entirely through a Latin 
romance of 7 OO pages, unless indeed we had no al¬ 
ternative given but the perusal of the similar works 
in Spanish or French. The Argenis was published 
at Rome in 1622 j some of the personages intro¬ 
duced by Barclay are his own contemporaries; a 
proof that he did not intend a strictly historical alle¬ 
gory of the events of the last age. The Euphormio 
of the same author resembles in some degree the 
Argenis, but, with less of story and character, has a 
more direct reference to European politics. It con¬ 
tains much political disquisition, and one whole book 
is employed in a description of the manners and laws 
of different countries with no disguise of names. 

57* Campanella gave a loose to his fanciful 
humour in a fiction, entitled the City of the Sun, 
published at Frankfort in 1623, in imitation perhaps 
of the Utopia. The City of the Sun is supposed 
to stand upon a mountain situated in Ceylon, 
under the equator. A community of goods and 
women is established in this republic; the prin¬ 
cipal magistrate of which is styled Svn, and is 
elected after a strict examination in all kinds of 
science. Campanella has brought in so much of 
his own philosophical system, that we may pre¬ 
sume that to have been the olject of this romance. 
The Solars, he tells us, abstained at first from 
flesh, because they thought it cruel to kill animals. 
“ But afterwards considering that it would be 
equally cruel to kill plants, which are not less 
endowed with sensation, so that they must perish 
by famine, they understood that ignoble things were 
createdsthe ljc of nobler things, and now eat all 
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things without scruple. ” Another Latin romance 
had some celebrity in its day, the Monarchia 
Solipsorum, a satire on the Jesuits in the fictitious 
name of Lucius Cornelius Europeus. It has been 
ascribed to more than one person ; the probable 
author is one Scotti, who had himself belonged to 
the order. * Tliis book did not seem to me in tlie 
least interesting; if it is so in any degree, it 
must be not as mere fiction, but as a revelation of 
secrets. 

5S. It is not so much an extraordinary as an un¬ 
fortunate deficiency in our own literary annals, that 
England should have been destitute of the comic 
romance, or that derived from real life, to a late 
period; since in fact we may say the same, as has 
been seen, of France. The picaresque novels of 
Spain were thought well worthy of translation ; but 
it occurred to no one, or no one had the gift of 
genius, to shift the scene, and imitate their de¬ 
lineation of native manners. Of how much value 
would hfive been a genuine English novel, tlie 
mirror of.?fjtual life in the various ranks of society, 
written under fJizabeth or under the Stuarts! 
We should have seen, if the execution had not 
been very coarse, and the delineation absolutely 
confined to low characters, the social habits of our 
forefathers better than by all our other sources of 
that knowledge, the plays, the letters, the traditions 
and anecdotes, the pictures or buildings of the 
time. Notwithstanding the interest all profess to 


* Biogr* Univ. arts, Scotti anil Inclioffer. 
xxxix. 
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rate designs when they endeavour to represent the 
living England of two centuries since. Even Scott, 
who had a fine instinctive perception of truth and 
nature, and who had read much, does not appear 
to have seized the genuine tone of conversation, 
and to have been a little misled by the style of 
Shakspeare. This is rather elaborate and removed 
from vulgar use by a sort of archaism in phrase and 
a pointed turn in the dialogue, adapted to thea¬ 
trical utterance, but wanting the case of ordinary 
speech. 

59 . I can only produce two books by English 
authors in this first part of the seventeenth century 
which fall properly under the class of novels or 
romances; and of these one is written in Latin. 
This is the Mundus Alter et Idem of Bisliop 
Hall, an imitation of the latter and weaker volumes 
of Ilabelais. A country in Terra Australis is 
divided into four regions, Crapulia, Viraginia, Mo- 
ronea, and Lavernia. Maps of the whole land 
and of particular regions are given; and the na¬ 
ture of the satire, not much of which has any 
especial reference to England, may easily be col¬ 
lected. It is not a very successful effort. 

60 . Another prelate, or one who became such, 
Francis Godwin, was the author of a much more 
curious story. It is called the Man in the Moon, 
and relates the journey of one Domingo Gonsalez 


to that planet. This was written by Godwin, ac 



An ly Wood, while he was a student 
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at Oxford.* By some internal proofs, it must 
liave been later than 1599, and before the death 
of Elizabeth iii 1G03. But it was not published 
till 1638. It was translated into French, and be¬ 
came the model of Cyrano de Bergerac, as he was 
of Swift. Godwin himself had no prototype, as 
far as I know, but Lucian. He resembles those 
writers in the natural and veracious tone of his 
lyes. The fiction is rather ingenious and amus¬ 
ing througlioLit; but the most remarkable part is 
tlie happy conjectures, if we must say no more, 
of his philosophy. Not only does the writer de¬ 
clare positively for the Copernican system, which 
was uncommon at that time, but he has surpris¬ 
ingly understood the principle of gravitation, it 
being distinctly supposed that the earth’s attraction 
diminishes with the distance. Nor is the follow¬ 
ing passage less curious. “ I must let you under¬ 
stand that the globe of the moon is not altogether 
destitute of an attractive power; but it is far 
weaker than that of the earth; as if a man do but 
spring upwards with all his force, as dancers do 
when they show their activity by capering, he 
shall be able to mount fifty or sixty feet high, 
and then he is quite beyond all attraction of the 
moon.” By this device Gonzalez returns from his 
sojourn in the latter, though it required a more com¬ 
plex device to bring him thither. “ The moon,” he 
observes, “ is covered with a sea, except the parts 

* Athense Oxoniciiscs, vol. ii. takes Dominic Gonzalez for the 
col. 558.* It is remarkable that real author. Hist, of Fiction, iii, 
Mr. Dunlop has been ignorant of 391. 

Godwin’s claim to this work, and 
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which seem somewhat darker to us, and are dry 
. land.” A contrary hypothesis came afterwards to 
prevail; but we must not expect every thing from 
our ingenious young student. 

Gl. Though I can mention notliing else in 
English which comes exactly within our notions of 
a romance, we may advert to the Dodona’s Grove 
of James Howell. This is a strange allegory, with¬ 
out any ingenuity in maintaining the analogy be¬ 
tween the outer and inner story, which alone can 
give a reader any pleasure in allegorical writing. 
The subject is the state of Europe, especially of 
England, about 1G40, under the guise of animated 
trees in a forest. The style is like the following. 
“ The next morning the royal olive sent some 
prime elms to attend prince Rocoliuo in quality of 
officers of state ; and a little after he was brought 
to the royal palace in the same state Elaiana’s 
kings use to be attended the day of their coro¬ 
nation.” The contrivance is all along so clumsy 
and unintelligible, the invention so poor and absurd, 
the story, if story there be, so dull an echo of well- 
known events, that it is impossible to reckon 
Dodona’s Grove anything but an entire failure. 
Howell has no wit, but he has abundance of con¬ 
ceits, flat and commonplace enough. With all 
this he was a man of some sense and observation. 
His letters are entertaining, but they scarcely de¬ 
serve consideration in this volume. 

62. It is very possible that some small worlds 
belonging to this extensive class have been omitted, 
which readers, or myself on second consider- 

unworthy of notice. It is 
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also one so miscellaneous that we might fairly 
doubt as to some which have a certain claim to be 
admitted into it. Such are the Adventures of 
the Baron dc FiEneste, by the famous Agrippa 
d’Aubigne (whose autobiography, by the way, has 
at least the liveliness of fiction) ; a singular book 
written in dialogue, where an imaginary Gascon 
baron recounts his tales of the camp and the court, 
lie is made to speak a patois not quite easy for us 
to understand, and not perhaps worth the while; 
but it seems to contain much that illustrates the 
state of France about the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century. Much in this book is satirical j 
and the satire falls on the Catholics, whom Fasneste, 
a mere foolish gentleman of Gascony, is made to 
defend against an acute Hugonot. 
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